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I  fitport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Papers  relating  to  the  African 
fortf.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  26th 
JuDe,  1810'. 

i  Report  from  the  Committee  on  African  Forts.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  25th  June,  1817. 

pROM  early  antiquity  to  the  present  times,  curiosity  and 
^  imigination  have  claimed  a  sort  of  right  of  common  in  the 
wiploreil  wastes  of  Africa.  These  restless  impulses  of  our 
ttture,  have  there  found  an  uninclosed  domain,  where  they  may 
and  expatiate  in  boundless  freedom,  and  they  have  not 
hw  negligent  in  asserting  and  exercising  the  amplest  construe^ 
to!  of  their  privileges.  Fact  and  illusion  have  been  blended 
*®trlher,  to  form  a  series  of  splendid  and  attractive  objects, 
tovtnls  which  the  anxious  inquiries  of  mankind,  and  the  per- 
*^^«ing  exertions  both  of  scientilio  and  mercantile  travellers, 
been  successively  directed.  The  chronicle  of  these  various 
•^erprises,  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa. 

learch  after  the  Islands  of  the  Blest — the  realm  of  Prester 
Mn— the  springs  of  the  Nile — the  rise,  course,  and  termi- 
Jtion  of  the  Niger — the  cities  of  Tombuctoo,  Housa,  and 
HiManah — the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo — each 
give  its  distinguishing  title  to  the  diflerent  sections  of  the 
of  African  discovery. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  frequent  and  spiritctl  at- 
which  have  been  made  to  overcome  the  various  difft- 
and  to  pass  over  the  multiplied  barriers,  which  forbid 
H®***  to  the  internal  regions  of  Africa,  we  arc  still  com|)«lled 
[f®wn  in  ignorance  of  much  that  it  is  desirable  to  know ; 
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niid,  ill  truth,  we  are  almost  content  so  to  remain;  forthe  hnrt 
sinks  at  the  melancholy  detail  ot'  life,  talent,  ami  in(re(mlitycoQ. 
secrated  to  this  perilous  (|uest,  and  wrecked  in  its  (iosjifnu 
pursuit.  And  what  is  it,  utter  all,  for  wiiich  we  are 
For  little  more,  as  it  appears  to  us,  than  the  premature  soliiti«jQ 
of  a  |[^*o^aphical  problem,  whieli  seems  likely  to  he  herea((fr 
ascertained  by  much  more  simple  means  than  those  wliic'hbtTi 
of  late  been  employed.  Disease,  privation,  and  iniiummhip 
varieties  of  personal  suHerin^,  tot'ether  with  the  oppusiiion  of 
the  natives,  and  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  pn^seatf^ 
by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  bar  the  pro. 
^ress  of  the  European  traveller  ;  and  althous^h  these  fonnkUble 
obstructions  have  partly  pveii  way  before  the  fortitude  aa^ 
cners^y  of  enterprising  imlividuals,  yet  not  one  of  these  beroie 
adventurers  has  been  able  to  surmount  them  all;  they  have eick 
rendered  important  services  to  science,  but  they  have  each  falln. 
in  succession,  the  lamented  victims  of  their  ardent  and  fetrka 
etVorts  to  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Ledyinl 
Houghton,  Uorneman,  Park,  Campbell,  Peddie,  Tiickey,  wiU 
others  of  ei|ual  zeal,  liave  perished  in  this  hazardous  attempt; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  there  will  still  be  found  those  who  willbritr 
the  same  dangers,  and,  too  firobably,  meet  the  same  disavtrom 
fate.  It  was  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  the  preface U 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  that,  *  If  the  matter h 
^  calinly  considered,  the  e.xertion  of  courage  necessary  to  v 

*  African  traveller,  will  be  found  eipial  to  that  which  b 

‘  quired  either  in  the  civilized  warrior,  or  in  the  savage  eilff- 
‘  minator  of  nations.  Passive  courage,  which  the  traveller 

*  quires,  is  a  much  more  uncommon  (|uality  than  that  actin 
‘  v'ailour  which  determines  the  success  of  the  warrior.’ 

Hut  while  we  are  paying  a  merited  tribute  of  admiration  to tW 
memory  of  the  martyrs  of  science,  let  not  those  exalted  indifi* 
duals  be  forgotten,  who,  without  the  incentives  of  wealtk  « 
fame,  witli  no  earthly  interests  to  subserve,  with  no 
motives,  either  of  an  elevated  or  inferior  cast,  but  in  simplidtj 
of  mind,  and  in  devoted  fidelity  of  spirit,  have  gone  fortbm 
the  noblest  and  most  disinterested  of  adventures — the  spki^ 
disi'iithralment  of  mankind.  With  this  their  errainl  of  charity 
they  have  oc'casionally  combined  general  research,  and  in 
we  are  indebtiMl  to  them  for  discoveries  of  considerable 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  wished,  that  in  the  preparation  of  Evil- 
geliail  Missionaries  for  their  higher  object,  more  attention 
paid  to  qualify  them  for  scientitic  observation.  Of  the  iiifiw*^! 
inferii'r  importance  of  human  acquisition,  none,  we  trust,  cub 
more  sensible  than  ourselves  ;  but  still  scientific  knowledge  » 
valuable,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  giving  to  Missions  a  higlicf 
lion  and  a  stronger  interest,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
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lill  more  coinphicency  anil  respect,  the  l^lessenjfcr 

if  ihe  (Voss,  when  he  unites  with  this  majestic  desit^nution,  the 
Ur  Inimbk'r  character  of  the  missionary  of  science. 

In  an  essay  towards  a  juilicious  and  satisfactory  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  various  notices  respectin*^  Africa,  which  lie  scut- 
over  a  wide  surface  of  crude,  superficial,  inconsistent,  and 
Jrtultury  relations,  was  made  hy  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his 
*  llhtoi'ieul  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  ilie  Discoveries  and 
‘  S<'ttleinents  of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western 
‘  Africa,  at  the  close  of  the  Kii^hteenth  Century.*  This  little 
work  was  executed  with  uncommon  spirit,  and  we  have  always 
been  iiidined  to  consider  it  as  a  ino^t  interesting  spmmen  of 
lbn(i!^^mcnt  and  arrangement,  and  to  ret^ret  that  the  Author 
bid  not  extended  his  plan  so  as  to  include  (he  whole  of  the 
.African  Continent.  It  seems,  from  Mr.  Murray’s  statement, 
tint  sucii  had  heen  Dr.  Leyden  s  intention,  and  that  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  undertaken  an  edition  on  a  more  extended  scale,  part 
of  aiilch  had  been  written,  and  is  inserted  in  the  present 
work.  Hut  thomrli  the  premature  and  lamented  death  of  this 
rxreiltMit  man,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  desit^n,  it  has 
filleu  into  ^ood  hands:  Air.  Murray,  the  author  ot  fur  the 
Untor  portion  of  these  volumes,  has  adapted  the  materials  left 
by  bis  iriend,  to  an  enlarged  and  improved  plan,  and  finished  tlie 
vork,  )>erhaps  with  inferior  vivacity,  yet  with  at  least  equal  skill. 
Of  I  work  so  extensive  and  complieated  as  this,  our  notice 
must,  of  necessity,  be  brief  and  imperfect ;  we  shall,  however, 
endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  sketch  of  its  coii- 
teob. 

The  original  discovery  of  Africa,  and  (he  gradual  process  hy 
which  its  northern  shores  became,  ‘  as  it  wcto,  one  system’  with 
the  suutlierii  nations  of  Kurope,  can  now' be  ascertained  only 
hy  infereuee  and  eonjecture.  The  earliest  records  of  authentic 
history,  describe  this  tract  as  occujiying  a  distinguished  rank  in 
dwfpolilical  scale  of  the  civilized  world. 

*  The  names  of  Egypt,  of  Libya,  and  of  Carthage,  are  as  familiar 
o  classic  story,  m  those  of  Greece  and  of  Rome;  to  the  south, 
however,  there  remained  an  immense  expanse  of  land  and  ocean 
w»explored.  The  extent  of  this  unknown  region,  the  peculiar 
^ct  of  man  and  nature,  the  uncertainty  os  to  its  form  and  ter* 
®*Mtion,  riveted  upon  it,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  attention  of 
^  ancient  world.  All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  on  record, 
Jith  scarcely  any  exceptions,  except  those  of  Nearclius  and 
*^cas,  had  Africa  for  tneir  object.  They  were  undertaken  with 
®  tnxious  wish,  ^first,  to  explore  the  extent  of  its  two  unknown 
those  which  stretched  beyond  the  Mediterranean  on  one 
and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other;  to  ascertain,  above  all,  the 
to  which  tliese  led  ;  and  nextf  to  |>enclratc  into  the 
of  tliat  mysterious  world  in  the  interior,  which,  guarded  by 
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the  most  awful  barriers  of  nature,  inclosed,  as  with  a  wail,  the 
tine  and  fertile  shores  of  Northern  Africa.’ 

Ill  their  attempts  to  realize  the  first  of  these  objects,  it 
pears  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  succeeiled.  Curtail 
Phceiiician  navigators,  employed  by  Neeho,  kinc^of  K^ypt,  an 
«aid  to  have  passed  from  tlie  Red  8ea  into  the  Southern  Om. 
and  to  have  adopted  the  singular  ex|)edient  of  keeping  up  tbet 
supply  of  provisions,  by  landing  at  certain  intervals,  sowiai  a 
flufheient  <piautity  of  corn,  waiting  till  the  harvest  was  ripe, 
and  then  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  By  this  means  they  aie 
aihrmed  to  have  effected  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  A 
9uhse<uient  attempt  by  Sataspes,  a  Persian  of  rank,  was  udsqc- 
ccssful.  Me  sailed  from  Egypt,  and  passed  the  Pillars  of  Her 
Cules;  hut  after  a  voyage  of  several  months,  encountered  some 
formidable,  but  unrecorded  obstacle,  which  compelled  him  ^ 
<lesi8t.  Nor  do  the  romantic  enterprises  of  Eudoxus  of  Cni- 
cus,  appear  to  have  produced  any  very  important  results,  thh 
intrepid  adventurer  first  attempted,  under  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  India  tod 
the  eastern  const  of  Africa  ;  he  next  succeeded  in  fitting  ovt 
an  expedition  from  Cadiz,  on  a  large  and  splendid  scale,  raw* 
ned  principally  by  volunteers,  and  freighted  with  merchaodixf. 
Eudoxus  soon  found  that  he  had  little  control  over  his  ill-ai* 
sorted  crew,  part  of  which  consisted  of  artists,  medical  me#, 
and  musicians.  His  companions  compelled  him  to  quit  theopea 
sea,  and  coast  along  the  shore.  As  he  had  anticipated,  bh 
little  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  this  ensured  the  failure  of  the  ex* 
|HHlition.  He  then  applied  to  the  King  of  Mauritania,  but  seern^ 
to  have  found  it  impossible  to  trust  that  monarch,  who  hadioB- 
hibed  prejudices  against  him,  and  had  determined  on  his  d^ 
struction.  Of  another  venture,  prepared  on  as  considerable  • 
scale  as  his  former  essay,  and  with  more  judicious  precautioiSj 
the  result  is  not  stated. 

'riie  voyage  of  Hanno,  undertaken  by  the  Carthaginiii^ 
with  a  view  to  discovery  and  colonization,  was  attended  bf 
events,  the  description  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  wA 
i»|M'culation  and  considerable  doubt.  The  ex|>edition  coraprW 
sixty  vessels,  and  30,000  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  severoCO' 
Ionics  were  established;  but  the  extent  of  its  progress  wen# 
altogether  uncertain.  On  one  part  of  the  coast,  during  the 
all  was  silent,  and  nothing  presented  itself  to  the  eye,  buti®* 
|>enctrablo  depths  of  forest ;  but  when  night  drew  ou,  fires  blai*^ 
along  the  shore,  and  the  noise  of  tumult,  mingled  witli  the  cliib 
of  cymbals,  and  the  sounds  of  various  other  instruments  of  m** 
aic,  alarmed  the  voyagers,  and  tliey  resumed  tiieir  course.  ^ 
greater  and  more  awful  mysteries  awaited  them;  theiic®*’^’ 
gion  at  which  they  arrived,  poured  down  torrents  of  fire  infold 
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10,  and  when  they  landed,  their  feet  were  scorched  hy  the 
*  hirnin^  marie,*  At  night,  there  ap|>eared  a  protligious  mass 
of  itroe  mingling  with  the  stars,  which  in  the  day  |>rovetl  to 
be  a  lofty  mountain,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Cha¬ 
riot  of  the  (jods.  Further  on,  they  discovereil  an  island  in¬ 
habited  hy  hairy  men,  who  evaded  all  pursuit  by  their  preter- 
latural  agility.  Three  females  only  were  caught,  and  their 
^9  preserved  in  attestation  of  the  veracity  of  the  travellers. 
Questionable  as  all  this  may  at  first  appear,  it  corresponds,  in 
Buny  respects,  to  more  recent  observations.  The  nocturnal 
ibouts  and  music,  agree  with  the  customs  of  the  negroes,  who, 
while  they  repose  during  great  part  of  the  day,  devote  the  night 
U)  dancing  and  festivity ;  the  streams  of  fire  were  probably  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  practice  of  burning  the  grass  and  shrubs  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  ;  and  the  hairy  geutry  who  were  per- 
4cuted  and  flayed,  were  obviously  monkeys.  The  limit  of  dis* 
coiery  and  trade  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  is  so  uncertain, 
tbit  we  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  it. 

Nor  were  the  ancients  void  of  curiosity  respecting  the  inte¬ 
rior  ;  and  though  few  of  their  attempts  to  gratify  it  have  been 
cofisigned  to  us  in  a  distinct  and  authentic  form,  yet  it  is  highly 
probable  that  many  such  eflbrts  were  made  witli  various  suc¬ 
cess.  The  earliest  of  these  expeditious,  is  ascribed  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  to  five  youug  Nasamones,  inhabitants  of  a  district  form¬ 
ing  part  of  llie  modern  Tripoli.  Their  adventures  terminated 
ia  the  discovery  of  a  city  intersected  by  a  river  fiowiiig  from 
west  to  oast,  supposed  hy  Major  Reiinel  to  be  the  Niger.  The 
#ext  essay  was  that  of  Camhyscs,  who  lost  the  greater  portion 
of  his  army  in  the  wastes  of  Southern  Ethiopia  :  another  divi- 
^n,  wliich  he  had  sent  in  a  ditrerent  direction,  was  entirely 
bst  in  the  desert.  The  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  A  short 
wd  unsatislactory  account  is  given  hy  Ptolemy,  of  tlie  march 
of  two  iluinan  generals  across  the  desert ;  but  of  their  line  of 
iooTemeut,  aud  the  country  to  which  it  led  them,  we  have  no 
detiiK. 

Tlte  inroads  and  settlements  of  the  Arabians,  produced  ‘  a 
'  complete  revolution  in  the  moral  and  political  aspect*  of  Africa. 

inilltury  expeditions  and  their  commercial  enterprises, 
mule  them  intimately  acquainted  with  a  large  portion  of  that 
continent ;  and  the  part  of  tlie  native  |)opulatiou  which  emi- 
S^^l  from  the  countries  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  mingled 
those  of  ilie  latter,  who  fled  from  the  civil  conflicts  which 
the  empire  of  the  Kbalifs,  withdrew  from  the  frontier,  aud 
in  the  central  regions. 

*  The  precise  period  of  these  erolgrations  carmot  be  distinctly 
but  it  is  unquestionable,  that  by  the  tenth  or  eleventa 
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centur)’,  the  banks  of  the  Niger  were  covered  with  kingdom^  m  i 
which  Mahomedans  formed  a  nunicrou8»  and  the  ruling  part  of  the 
population.  Of  these  kingdoms,  according  to  the  unaninioui  tc».  ! 
timony  of  the  Arabian  writers,  the  most  nowerful  and  splendid  ■ 
WAS  Ghana,  situated  on  the  eastern  part  of  tne  great  central  rircr 
called  by  them  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes.* 

In  after  times,  however,  this  paramount  state  was  conqumd 
and  made  tributary  by  Izchia,  the  sovereign  of  Tombuctoo, 
whose  ]>ower  and  splendour  were  the  terror  and  admiratioo 
of  Africa.  'I'his  extraordinary  man  extended  his  dominions 
on  all  sides,  and  seems  to  have  been  master  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  central  states.  He  was  a  Mahomedan,  hut  tole¬ 
rant  ;  encouraged  commerce ;  and  even  bestowed  two  of  bis 
dangliters  in  marriage  on  wealthy  merchants. 

During  the  middle  agt's,  the  spirit  of  maritime  discorery 
appeared  to  he  nearly  extiiu  t  in  Knrope  ;  hut  in  the  fiftedHh 
century,  it  awoke  from  its  slumbers,  and  the  Portuguese  took 
the  lead  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  In  addition  to  the  iisutl 
stimulants  of  avarice  and  ambition,  they  were  excited  by  a  pre¬ 
valent  belief  that  there  reigned  in  some  part  of  Africi,  i 
powerful  Christian  monarcli,  known  by  the  name  of  Prester 
•lohn.  This  ])ersonage  was  the  great  centre  of  all  their  in- 
rpiirics,  and  while  other  objects  were  not  neglected,  they  wfff 
yet  considered  as  all  subordinate  to  the  discovery  of  this  royv 
terious  moiiaixdi.  I'he  origin  of  tliis  legend  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  tlie  conversion  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  hordes,  ind 
it  underwent  the  usual  variety  of  changes  and  applicatioin, 
until  it  finally  became  identified  with  the  ruler  of  Ahyssioii 
In  their  romantic  search  after  this  imaginary  individual,  li» 
Portuguese  discovered,  claimed,  and  partially  settled,  a  rerf 
large  extent  of  coast ;  missionaries  in  considerable  numbers  wfw 
emidoyed  in  converting  the  natives,  and  exploring  the  interior, 
and  so  successful  were  their  efforts  in  this  last  object,  that  w:lh 
the  exceptif>ns  of  Park  and  Browne,  no  modern  traveller  bis 
e(|unl!ed  their  progress.  Kven  so  far  inland  as  Bainbouk,  tbf 
Prench  in  later  times  discovered,  in  the  language  of  the  inbi* 
hitauts,  umpiestionahle  proofs  of  the  prior  resilience  of  the  Poili* 
guese.  'I  heir  first  establishment  was  in  the  island  of  Argniaj 
and  soon  after  their  settlement  hero,  an  .African  Prince  appW 
to  them  for  their  assistance  in  rt*sloring  him  to  his  crown, « 
which,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  hern  unjustly  deprived,  .^nip* 
plieution  of  this  kind  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Port®* 
guese.  The  chief  visited  Portugal,  readily  consented  to  1* 
haptif.wl,  and  after  a  splendid  reception,  was  sent  back  ww 
a  strong  arinnment,  to  liis  native  land  ;  but  on  his  retum»  • 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  coininao^ 
of  the  fleet,  the  latter  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger,  and  than  ^ 
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objects  of  the  ox|>editioii.  The  castle  of  Mina 
Coiist,  was  the  principal  Portuguese  settlement,  and 
frofD  (tii^  point  they  made  their  advances  in  all  dir(H.*tions.  Diego 
Cim  discov»»rfd  and  ascended  the  Zaire  or  Congo  river,  on 
tbf  shores  of  which  he  found  a  peojde  whose  language  was  en- 
tirfly  dilferent  from  that  spokeu  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
Bf  means  of  signs,  he  ascertained  that  the  monarch  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  resided  ut  a  considerable  distance  in  the  in- 
(frior,  and  he  determined  on  sending  |)resents,  under  an  engage- 
iDfnl  from  the  natives,  tliat  the.  b^robassy  should  be  )>eriuitted 
tdrfturn  in  safety  within  a  stipulated  |HTiod.  The  time  elapsed, 
ind  Diego  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  to  weigh  anchor, 
ind  «ail  for  Portugal,  with  several  of  the  principal  natives  on 
board  :  both  the  parties  of  exiles  were  well  treated,  and  thus  a 
rr^ilar  me<lium  of  communication  was  created,  as  ample  time 
bid  bet'll  arti^rdcd  hy  the  absence  of  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
for  tbe  acquisition  of  the  respective  languages.  The  effect  of 
this  intercmirse  in  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  intluence, 
and  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  monarch  and  many  of  the 
mives  to  Christianity,  with  the  miraculous  absurdities  con- 
•ffted  with  the  latter,  would  demand  more  space  in  the  detail 
thin  we  can  utlbrd.  About  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Benin  is 
Mid  to  have  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  instructed  in  tbe 
doctrines  of  (^Miristiauity  ;  and  the  following  remarkable  story 
b  related,  as  having  been  obtained  in  this  quarter. 

*  Trirnty  moouSy  which,  according  to  their  rate  of  travelling,  might 
be  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom,  there 
til  a  pow  erful  king  called  who  was  held,  by  the  Pagan  chieft 

irmtnd  Benin,  in  the  same  veneration  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  wat 
held  in  Kurope.  According  to  a  long  established  custom,  at  the 
dcilh  of  any  king  of  Benin,  the  successor  sent  ambassadors  to  him 
wlih  a  large  present,  entreating  to  be  confirmed  in  the  territory  of 
which  he  w  as  now  tlie  rightful  heir.  The  Prince  Ogan6  then  gave 
them  a  start,  and  a  covering  for  the  head,  similar  to  a  Spanish  helmet, 
ill  of  glittering  brass,  to  re|Tresent  a  scepter  and  a  crown.  He  sent 
•ko  a  cross  oftlie  same  brass  to  be  worn  on  the  neck,  similar  to  thoso 
iN?d  by  the  commanders  of  the  order  of  St.  John.  itiiout  these 
ewigns,  the  people  did  not  conceive  they  had  a  rightful  king,  or  one 
thii  was  properly  a  king  at  all.  During  the  whole  stay  of  the  Em- 
biisador,  the  OganC*  himself  was  kept  up  as  a  holy  thing,  and  was 
sever  seen  by  any  one,  having  constantly  a  silk  curtain  drawn  before 
bill);— .-only  at  tbe  time  the  embassador  took  leave,  a  foot  ap- 
pftred  from  behind  the  curtain,'  ‘  to  which  fool  they  did  homage  us 
*  to  a  holy  ihingV 

In  1U40,  the  Pope  sent  a  corps  of  Capuchin  miwHiuiiaricH 
toto  (?ongo,  hut  they  did  not  set  out  till  1646.  'I  hey  were 
bnnpitthly  greeted,  and  as  far  as  baptisms,  and  the  dislri- 
butioii  of  beads  and  of  Agnus  Dei,  went,  they  were  emU 
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nently  sufctissrul  hi  llieir  ^reat  work  ;  but  when  they  touckei! 
upon  teiulcTer  points,  aiul  urfifccl  the  iiceessity  of  a  limitatloii  u 
one  wife,  they  encountereil  a  stubborn  resistance.  It  seeimtoo 
that  thcHe  pious  fathers  themselves,  ready  as  they  were  tocitiiit] 
or  at  least  to  invent,  the  most  |>alj)able  absurdities,  were  ;ioa^ 
wliat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  eagerness  with  which  the  uati\fi 
presented  themselves  for  baj>tisin  ;  at  leiu^tli,  however,  thet 
discovered  that  their  converts  were  attracttnl  by  tlie  salt  whic^ 
according;  to  the  Romish  ritual,  is  placed  u)M)n  the  mouth  of  the 
person  baptif'd.  In  these  parts,  salt  is,  from  its  scarcity,  coi* 
sidered  as  a  ^reat  luxury. 

The  most  extraordinary  personn&;e  to  whom  these  fathm 
introduce  us,  is  /ins^lia,  a  female  of  very  singular  energ^y,  who, 
by  intrigue  and  enterprise,  became  successively  the  ruler  of 
Matumba,  and  the  chief  of  the  Gia^as,  a  ferocious  race  tlat 
‘  seem  to  have  ort^anized  into  a  species  of  religious  syslea, 
i  every  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  can  be  conceived  cipi* 

‘  ble\  /iugha  was  a  leader  worthy  of  this  detestable  crew;  sin 
was  an  e^res:ious  w  itch,  and  of  unbounded  sensuality  and  cruelU; 
still,  on  the  whole,  with  some  desperate  lapses,  she  made,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  missionaries,  a  very  tolerable  (Christian.  Tbe 
fathers  employed  various  instruments  of  conversion  ;  but  araonjt 
them  all,  the  whip  was  found  the  most  cfl'ectual.  In  one  instinci 
a  <pieen  was  scourged  into  the  profession  of  Christianity,  andia 
another,  a  blacksmith,  who  claimed  and  received  the  honoun 
of  ilivinity,  w  as  cudgelled  into  orthodox  mortality.  It  will  be 
readily  i)elieved,  that  a  faith  and  worship  thus  projvagated  tnd 
enforced,  was  not  lilvoly  to  commend  itself  to  the  understandiof:, 
nor  to  take  a  very  tenacious  hold  upon  the  conscience.  Tbe 
plan  of  conversion  included  neither  the  illumination  of  the  ii* 
tellet’t,  nor  the  transformation  of  the  heart  ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  a  modification  of  idolatry.  T’here  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  education,  nor  for  the  melioration  of  the  civil 
and  social  condition  of  the  Africans.  Except  in  the  single 
article  of  polygamy,  all  was  subservient  to  the  extension  d 
sacerdotal  supremacy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  »«• 
perslitions  scarcely  less  absurd  and  injurious  than  those  wbkb 
'  they  su|>erseded. 

At  a  suhsetpient  pt'rloil,  a  Portuguese  vessel  employed  in  lh« 
slave  trade,  communicated  with  a  large  body  of  the  Giagis  as- 
ployinl  on  a  predatory  expedition.  The  Kuro|)eans  first  purchti^ 
tbe  stock  of  slaves  on  haiul,  and  afterwards  ferried  the  banditti 
over  a  river  which  intervened  between  them  and  a  trilw;  which 
they  afterwards  nearly  exterminated.  After  repeateil  voyafcs 
the  Portuguese  found  that  Uie  (liagas  were  departed,  and  detcf- 
mined  to  follow  them  up  the  country.  They  soon  overtook  tbcia, 
and  wore  com|K'lled,  probably  ‘  nothing  lotli  ’  to  assist  lb«® 
with  their  fire  arms. 
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IVir  tas^  completed,  they  obtained  leave  to  depart,  leaviiif^ 
u  I  bostifije  lor  their  return,  Andrew  Battel,  an  Eufi^lUh  pri- 
noff,  respecliiifi^  whose  |)ersoniil  safety  they  felt,  of  course,  very 
knle  iiixieiv.  At  tlie  stipulated  time,  his  life  had  nearly  paid 
the  forfeit  of  Portuguese  treachery  ;  he  obtained,  however,  per- 
Dhsion  to  return,  hut  found  himself  unable  to  make  his  way  to 
(kecoa^t;  he  turned  buck,  therefore,  to  the  camp  of  the  Giagas, 
«bo,  supposing  this  step  to  be  voluntary,  received  him  with  the 
uunost  cordiality. 

*  He  was  well-treated  during  four  months  which  they  spent  **  con- 
^tiniully  triumphing,  drinking,  dancing,  and  eating  men's  Hesh.’*  At 
ieogth,  their  roamings  having  brought  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  Portuguese  settlement,  and  the  wizards  having  announced  it  as  the 
DedPs  pijosurc  that  Battel  should  depart,  he  found  no  difficulty  io 
eSpciInghis  safe  removal.' 

But  the  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  were 
kK  confined  to  the  western  coast,  lii  14B8,  do  Gama  braved 
tbe  terrors  of  the  Stormy  Cape,  and  passed  round  the  extreme 
KMitherly  point  of  Africa  ;  and  after  running  along  the  greater 
portion  of  its  eastern  shores,  stood  across  for  India.  Subse¬ 
quent  armaments  were  fitted  out,  not  only  for  discovery,  but 
ior  coiupiest ;  and  after  severe  but  successful  conflicts,  the 
Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  of  various  ports  on  this 
cotst.  An  expedition  of  considerable  strength  was  sent  into 
tbe  interior,  to  search  for  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which, 
like  the  extremities  of  the  rainbow,  eluded  their  grasp  at  the 
moment  they  were  exulting  in  their  imaginary  success.  Though 
they  always  defeated  the  native  troops  in  o|>en  conflict,  yet  Uiey 
were  cut  oil'  hy  desultory  warfare,  and  the  attempt  corapletelj 
(tiled. 

The  French  were  little  concerned  in  African  trade,  until 
tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  other  objects  of  ambition, 
commerce  and  maritime  dominion  held  a  distinguished  rank  ; 
splendid  establishments  wore  formed  in  the  Bast  and  West 
ladies,  and  Africa  was  looked  to  for  a  supply  of  slaves,  and  at 
tbe  native  country  of  gold.  Accordingly,  a  Royal  Company 
su  formed,  with  all  the  privileges  of  exclusive  trade  :  in  nine 
years,  however  it  failed.  A  second  incorporation  conaimunded 
’^th  its  creditors  in  eight  years  ;  a  third,  shared  tbe  same  fate ; 

*  fourUi,  by  grt*at  exertions,  kept  itself  afloat  for  fifteen  years ; 
^  hfth,  reverted  io  the  old  average  of  eight  years  ;  the  last,  was 
tb«  ^and  comprehensive  mono|K)ly  of  the  Mississippi  Company, 
^  after  the  explosion  of  that  destructive  scheme,  the  trade 

thrown  open.  The  most  able  and  entei^sing  of  the 
employed  on  the  coast  by  the  African  Company,  was 
jbe  Sieur  Hrue,  who  made  several  voyages  up  the  Senegal,  and 
‘^^tiatcil  himself  most  completely  with  tbe  various  chiefa. 
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II  iR  atlv^nlures  were  by  no  means  uninteresting:,  but  th«T  uv 
not  sufficiently  iin|>or(ant  to  justify  us  in  nffbrdin^  spacf 
extended  analysis.  On  one  occasion  lie  bad  the  opportumt^  of 
beeominsT  tlie  son-in-law  of  an  African  prince,  and  it  wai  %)t|| 
some  ditfieulty  that  lie  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  profit 
alliance.  Some  curious  circumstanc€»s  occurred  durini; 
sidence  on  the  coast.  Atone  place,  the  females  had  taken  k 
into  their  heads,  that  the  hilg^e-water  of  the  ship  was  a  soTenifi 
remedy  for  the  tooth-ache,  and  eai^erly  exchanged  larf^equu- 
titles  of  milk  for  a  small  portion  of  that  sliiikiii<j:  (luid.  Amon* 
the  diflerent  native  commodities  which  the  French  were  sulicitom 
to  obtain,  monkeys  held  a  hii^ii  value  ;  the  natives,  who  cunsiikt 
these  animals  as  ntiisuiices.  on  account  of  their  plundcrin(;habiti, 
very  naturally  inferrrnt^  that  where  one  kind  of  venr.in  wi$ 
acceptable,  another  iriust  he  eipiully  so,  hroui^ht  various  sampki 
of  raift  to  the  market,  and  tendered  them  for  sale.  The  greit 
object  of  the  Fn  nch  ai’.xiety,  was  to  establish  a  cofnmunieatMi 
with  Hamhouk,  the  country  wiieiice,  it  was  understood,  all  the 
gold  brouijht  ilown  to  the  coast,  w;vs  procured.  After  seveni 
unsuccessful  ellbrts,  M.  Compagnoii  obtained  access  to  thk 
African  Fd  Dorado,  and  from  his  and  later  materials,  an  interest- 
iiig  uceount  is  given  hy  Air.  Murray,  of  i\u*  manner  in  whick 
the  preeious  metal  is  procured.  In  the  year  1749—50,  tkt 
hanks  of  the  Senegal  were  visited  hy  Adanson,  the  gml 
naturalist,  vvlio  piihlislied  the  result  of  liLs  ohstTvations  in  1757. 
All  the  travellers  who  had  sailed  up  the  Senegal,  described  Hi 
scenery  iu  the  most  glowing  terms,  till  Saugnier’s  fretful 
and  gloomy  temper  cast  its  dark  colouring  over  every  object 
within  its  range.  Burning  santls,  scanty  cultivation,  intol^ 
ruble  heat,  the  air  and  ground  swarming  with  vcnomoui  life, 
animal  food  uneatahle,  water  not  drinkable,  men  and  beaM^ 
equally  feroeious  ; — such  are  the  main  objects  in  his  tale  of 
wretchedness.  He  had  previously  heiMi  sliipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sahara,  and  ransomed  from  captivity.  He 
wards  undertook  a  voyage  up  the  Senegal  to  (lallam  ;  but  •• 
his  return,  his  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  his  cargo  ])lundered. 

The  enterprises  of  the  Fnglish  in  this  direction,  had  bee* 
rnrlierand  belter  conducted  than  those  of  the  French.  Soeirlt 
as  a  patent  had  been  granted  hy  Filizabcih,  to  certiii 

rich  mercliaiits  of  Fxeter,  antliori/ing  lliem  to  trade  to  the 
Senegal  and  iiamhia.  The  chief  object  of  soliciliidc  was  ffald, 
which  was  supposed  to  he  nhtmdant  in  the  interior  regions  K* 
cc'ssihle  hy  those  rivers.  'I'he  first  adventurer,  Thi)m|vson,  wu 
a  man  of  «»nergy  ami  resolution,  but  ns  it  appears,  defirtf** 
in  prudence,  lie  defied  every  dillieulty  and  every  diststfc, 
and  pushed  up  the  river  to  'remla,  a  point  considerably  in  »d* 
.vance  ol  former  attempts.  Here,  however,  he  was  killed,  bulhy 
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hiinls  is  not  ascertained.  His  successor,  Capt.  Richard 
Jtfbsoii)  ctnial  determination,  combined  with 

{TftUT  diserction  ;  he  ascended  the  river  to  the  |>oint  readied 
IhiHiipson,  and  sneew'ded  u\  establishiiii?  a  trade  with  the 
Biiires,  ci  whose  iiuinners  and  characters  he  five's  many  in- 
tfrciliniT  particulars.  The  next  narrative  is  of  a  very  upo- 
cftphil  description.  A  person,  who  is  call'd  Verinuyden,  is 
(tiled  to  have  acquired  i^eat  wealth  by  tradini;  to  theUambia, 
and  a  vrrv  particular  account  is  p:iven  ol*  ti*e  spot  where  he 
Und  ueld  ill  such  quantity,  as  to  surprise  him  with  joy 
ind  adminition  !  lint  the  whole  account  i»*  delivered  in  so 
loose  a  form,  ami  every  thim^  which  initj^ht  tend  either  to 
Tffitv  or  disprove  it,  is  so  carefully  evaded,  that  we  wholly 
dhlalieve  it.  l‘he  remainder  of  this  scciion  is  cKTupied  with 
ibc  voViJ^cs  and  adxenttiics  of  Stihhs  and  IMoore  ;  toj^ether 
with  an  aecount  of  <loh,  an  African  prince,  who,  huvins'  heeii 
KQt  by  his  father  to  trade  on  the  (vamhia,  had  been  surprised 
bf  the  .Mandins^as,  and  sold  to  a  captain  on  tiie  coast,  and  by 
hisD  taken  to  America.  There  his  case  became  known,  and  ex¬ 
cited  j^eiieral  sympathy.  He  was  ransomed,  sent  to  ICii^laiid, 
ind  presented  to  the  royal  family. 

'  He  learned  to  speak  and  write  Englisli,  and  was  even  able  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  translation  of  Arabic  manuscripts.  His 
Bcmory’  is  said  to  have  been  very  extraordinary.  11c  wrote  out 
three  copies  of  the  Koran,  mertly  from  recollection,  and  without 
taiog  the  iirst,  in  making  out  the  two  others,  lie  had  a  peculiar 
turn  for  mechanics*  Though  a  zealous  .Mahometan,  he  talked  in  a 
temperate  and  rational  manner,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He 
coDoidered  his  captivity  as  fortunate,  from  its  enabling  him  to  acquire 
Tirions  brahehes  of  knowledge,  of  which  he  must  otherw  ise  have  rc- 
nalned  ignorant.’ 

lie  sailed  from  England  in  duly,  1734,  and  reached  Africa 
in  August.  A  messenger  sent  up  the  country  to  nniiouiicc 
his  return,  was  absent  four  months,  and  at  length  brought 
htek  the  intelligence  of  his  father’s  death,  very  shortly  after 
hrtring  the  intelligence  of  the  restoration  of  his  son.  Job, 
however,  persisted  in  his  intention  of  returning  to  his  native 
Itnd,  and  departed  without  further  delay  :  the  result  Is  not 
hoown.  The  information  respecting  his  country  and  its  man- 
D(rs  given  by  .lob,  is  not  very  copiously  cited.  The  principal 
1^,  to  which  at  that  time  little  credit  was  attached,  that  the 
^oegal  and  (lamhia  do  not  unite,  has  since  been  ascertained  to 
hf  perfectly  correct.  AVhile  IMoore  w  as  sufieriiitendant  of  the  fac- 
at  Joar,  lie  received  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Harsally,  who, 
whenever  he  w  as  not  drunk,  w  as  generally  occiipicil  in  prayer. 
Tile  general  routine  of  his  life,  was  a  mere  alternation  of  cat- 
driuking  brandy,  and  sleeping.  Whenever  he  had  ex- 
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haunted  liis  stock  of  this  necessary  of  life,  he  put  his  trooM 
in  motion,  surprised  and  tired  some  ncii^hhourin^  towii,^ 
seized  the  wretched  natives  as  they  tied  from  the  conli^. 
tion.  The  slaves  thus  obtained,  were  exchanged  for  spiriuioti 
liquors.  Moore  relates  various  particulars  respectiiiij  thesap^r. 
stitions  of  the  natives.  Africa,  indeed,  has  always  been  tW 
land  of  spells  and  wizardry.  The  necromancer  ot  eastern  ro¬ 
mance,  is  generally  a  Maugrabee,  and  the  narratives  of  tn. 
vellers  are  full  of  illustrations  of  the  enchantments  and/eti. 
cherie  of  the  African  sorcerers.  The  trial  by  ordeal,  in  sone, 
at  least,  of  its  forms,  is  practised  among  them  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  an  Knglish  captain  was  so  delighted  with  this  nb- 
limc  invention,  that  having  missed  a  gun,  he  obliged  his  crev 
to  submit  to  the  purgation  of  boiling  water:  into  a  bucket  of 
this,  they  accordingly  plunged  their  hands,  and  to  tiie  full  con- 
firmatioii  of  the  captain's  suspicious,  ‘  scalded  themselves  mi- 
^  serably.'  Unluckily,  while  he  was  congratulating  himself  ot 
tlie  success  of  this  e\|>edient,  he  discovered  the  gun  in  his  owi 
possession,  and  his  crew,  very  reasonably,  thought  themsehes 
entitled  to  mutiny. 

We  have  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  progress,  up  tot 
certain  )>oint  of  discovery,  along  the  coast  of  western  and  east¬ 
ern  Africa ;  the  remaining  |>ortiun  of  Mr.  Murray's  work  «• 
must  advert  to  more  summarily.  Of  nil  the  nations  in  tkii 
part  of  Africa,  the  Daumanese  or  Dahomans,  seem  theiooit 
remarkahle.  ^  Like  the  Lacedemonians,  they  display  a  sii^n- 
‘  lar  mixture  of  ferocity  and  politeness,  of  generosity  and  cm- 
‘  elty.’  Their  deportment  towards  strangers,  is  courteous  iwl 
hospitable ;  they  arc  active  and  strong,  and  their  genertl  ip- 
pearance  is  muscular  and  manly.  Their  government  is  a  puw 
despotism.  ‘  i  think  of  my  king,’  said  a  Dahoman  to  Mr. 
Norris,  ‘  and  then  I  dare  engage  five  of  the  enemy  myself. 
‘  My  head  belongs  to  the  king,  not  to  myself  :  if  he  please  to 
‘  send  for  it,  1  am  ready  to  resign  it ;  or  if  it  he  shot  throoijk 
‘  in  battle,  I  am  satisfied,  if  it  he  in  his  service.’  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  royal  apartment,  is  paved  with  human  sknib, 
the  side  walls  lined  with  jaw  bones,  with  the  appropriate  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  few  bloody  heads  suspended  at  intervals,  and  on  the 
thatchcil  roofs  of  his  palace,  short  stakes  project  at  regulir  db- 
taiices,  crowned  with  skulls.  With  reference  to  these,  when 
the  king  determines  on  war,  he  simply  tells  his  ofliccrs  that  ha 

konse  mants  thatch.  On  the  (iold  Coast,  the  Ashantees  see® 

to  be  at  present  the  ruling  power  ;  their  capital  has  been  receflt- 
ly  visited  by  several  English  traders,  who  are,  as  we  supponc, 
resident  there  still,  and  a  descrij)tion  of  the  royal  palace,  np* 
parently  rather  highly  coloured,  has  ap{>carcd  in  the 
papers. 
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fbe  proceedings  of  llic  African  Association,  have  given  a 
^  aspect  to  the  geography  of  the  country  to  which  they 
directed  their  researches.  Disastrous  in  one  point  of 
fieir  as  their  proceedings  have  been,  they  have  yet  been  sue- 
ce^ul  in  tlie  extension  of  knowledge,  and  liave  added  ‘  new 
«lastre  to  the  British  name.’  We  can  atford  room  for  little 
iBore  tliaii  the  names  of  the  enterprising  individuals,  who  have 
p^ed  on  this  forlorn  ho|>e  of  science.  The  first  was  Led« 
ftrd ;  he  had  resided  for  several  years  with  the  American  In- 
jiuDS  sailed  round  the  world  with  Cook.  In  an  endea¬ 
vour  to  travel  over  land  to  Kamschatka,  he  attempted  to 
cross  tlie  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  tlie  ice,  but  found  the  middle 
•oC  frozen.  He  returned,  and  walked  round  the  head  of  the 
aiul  |)enetrated  as  far  as  Y'akutz  in  Siberia.  After  an 
ile^ectual  essay  to  cross  the  sea  of  Kamsdiatka  on  the  ice, 
be  was  compelled  to  return  to  Yakutz,  when  he  was  seized 
bjf  two  Russian  soldiers,  conveyed  on  a  sledge  to  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  and  forbidden  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  He 
mefaed  England,  and  immediately  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  African  Association.  Egypt  was  the  avenue  by  which  he 
viK  to  attempt  his  entrance  into  Africa  ;  but  he  died  at  Cairo 
of  I  bilious  complaint,  brought  on  by  vexation  at  the  delays  of 
ibe  caravan.  This  man  was  formed  for  a  traveller.  Sir  Jo- 
Mph  Banks  was  struck  at  the  first  interview,  ^  with  tlie  manli- 
*  oess  ol  his  person,  the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the  openness  of  his 
'  couBtenanoe,  and  the  inquietude  of  his  eye.*  He  was  intrepid, 
but  prudent,  and  his  manners  were  extnunely  prepossessing. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  the  next  adventurer,  and  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  i*euch  Fezzan,  through  tlie  desert  from  Tripoli. 
The  inforination  which  he  procured,  was,  however,  so  extensive 
lod  important,  as  almost  to  compensate  his  failure.  In  1791, 
Mijor  Houghton  set  out  from  the  Gambia,  and  reached  Bam- 
bouk,  where  Uie  king  gave  him  a  most  hos^iituhle  reception ;  but 
this  gallant  officer  afterwards  ^icrislicd,  a  victim  to  the  perhcly  of 
the  Moors.  The  journeys  ol  Ilorncman,  Park,  and  Browne, 
the  narratives  of  Adams  and  Uiley,  are  of  recent  date 
tod  universal  knowledge,  and  the  melancholy  details  of  the 
hie  unfortunate  expeditions,  we  expect  shortly  to  be  called 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  more  extended  and  intd- 
bfible  shape  than  we  could  possibly  give  to  them  here.  For 
•uwly  tlie  same  reasons,  we  shall  decline  to  enter  on  the  nar- 
of  tlie  various  Egyptian  travellers.  Denon  is  in  every 
hand,  and  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  give  an 
^ysis  of  the  latest  published  journey  to  tJp|)er  Egypt  and 
^  Nubian  frontier.  Nor  shall  we  enter  upon  the  subject 
^  Abyssinia.  The  early  journeys  of  the  Missionaries,  are  by 
^ificaQi  destitute  of  interest;  but  they  would  be  completely  so, 
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ill  nnv  such  ubriili^nt  toriii  ns  that  in  which  we  niURt  iie  roni« 
IK'llctl  ta  thfMii.  IJrucc’s  journey  ttini  liistory  is  a 

lur  hook,  ati4  Mr.  Salt's  travels  have  Ikh-MI  reviewcil  in  our 
Journal  witliin  no  very  lon«;  space  ol'  time.  .Mr.  CampMl'!! 
nece^hihle  book,  is  one  of  tlie  latest  accounts  of  the  countru*9 
near  the  Cu}>e  of  (iikmI  IIo|r\  and  the  narrative  of  .Mr.  liur- 
eiieirs  journey,  will  pruhahly  soon  he  before  the  public  eye. 

This  excellent  aiul  comprehensive  work,  is  completed  by  a  third 
book,  containiiii^— f  ieot^raphical  illustrations  and  general  views 
of  .\frica.— Historical  view  of  theories  resiiectin^  the  course  and 
termination  of  the  Nit^er — (lencral  view  oi  the  natural  history  of 
Africa,  by  Professor  Jameson — (General  view  of  the  moral  and 
|>olitical  state  of  Africa — and  an  Appendix,  consisting  chietly  of 
extracts  from  the  Arabian  t^eo^raiihers.  The  maps  are  adiiiira- 
ble :  they  mi^ht  have  binm  more  brilliantly  engraved,  but  they 
could  not  have  been  better  constrpct(‘<l. 

The  reports  of  which  we  have  jdaced  the  titles  at  the  head 
of  this  .\rticle,  contain  a  mass  ot  information,  which,  though 
principally  im|)ortant  in  a  dry  commercial  point  of  view,  still 
includcH  much  Uiat  is  connet  UmI  with  the  usual  objects  of  scieii* 
tilic  iiupiiry.  As,  however,  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to 
rtuluce  tiH*  documents  appenile<l  to  the  Reports,  to  a  just  and 
available  order,  withiu  any  reasonable  space,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  adverting  to  a  very  few  of  those  particulars, 
whicli  st*em  to  be  of  general  interest.  Our  African  settle¬ 
ments,  with  the  exceptions  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Ca}>e,  are 
chirtly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  that  tract  of  shore,  which  is 
usually  termed  the  Ciold  Coast;  they  are  defended  by  forts, 
within  the  limits  of  which  they  are  in  fact  comprised,  and 
are  under  the  dire<’tion  of  local  oflicers,  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  Committee  in  London,  consisting  of  nine  individuals,  who 
are  elected  by  the  fretunen  of  Ijondon,  Liveqiool,  and  Bristol. 
It  do<*s  not  ap|>ear  that  the  appointments  to  coast-service  are 
in  any  tlegrec  desirable ;  the  salaries  are  not  even  nominally 
by  any  means  high,  and  their  real  value  is  considerably  less 
in  consetpieiux*  of  the  mode  of  payment  hy  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  instead  of  money;  the  chances  of  survivership,  from  the 
mortality  of  the  climate,  are  exceedingly  small,  anti  yet  it  is 
truly  alVecting  to  st'c  the  eagerness  with  which  well  etliicatetl 
young  men  present  thtMUselviHi  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee.  Lveii  the  ships  on ‘the  cttast  are  within  the 
rangt*  of  the  |>estilential  air,  and  tlie  royal  navy  tins  lost  many 
valuable  individuals  on  this  tlestructive  station.  In  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Higgins  to  Captain  C'olumbine,  occurs  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  eflet'is  of  disease,  even  where  all  ineilical  ineaiii 
of  counteraction  coultl  be  instantly  and  libtTally  applied. 

*  1  had  been  told  at  Senegal,  that  the  mortality  at  Sitrra  Leone, 
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liHii  bcon  very  prent ;  and  that  the  loss  of  men  on  Imard  the  shipf 
iijil  bifii  particularly  severe ;  I  could  not  pive  cre<lit  to  it,  but  was 
«iHMi  convinced  ot  its  truth  by  the  arrival  of  the  Crocodile  at  Se¬ 
negal  ;  yourself,  (the  shadow  of  what  you  had  been  a  very  few 
nKUiths  before)  contending  with  remittent,  fever,  until  your  pow¬ 
ers  were  nearly  exhausted;  the  officers  on  the  u^uarler-deck  ap|K*ar- 
inp  like  invalids ;  and  the  men  ul  the  capsterii  looking  like  patients 
uiurching  to  an  hospital.' 

The  Afiicaii  Company,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  from  these  papers  that  any  such  Company  exists  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  Committee,  are  not  |>ermitted  to  trade  in  their 
corporate  capacity  ;  they  are  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
niul  have  been  entrusted  for  that  pur|H)se,  with  the  manage- 
lueiit  and  distribution  of  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.  TJie 
jirincipal  tratlie  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  on  almost  every 
other,  was  formerly  in  slaves ;  hut  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
that  since  the  uholition,  a  considerahle  and  increasing  com- 
ineree  has  been  maintained,  in  valuable  articles  of  native 
produce,  in  exchange  for  Ikitish  mannfactures.  The  Ashan- 
tees  in  pariiculur,  appear  extremely  anxious  to  establish  a 
friendly  and  commercial  intercourse;  and  although  this  has 
been  until  recently  impracticable,  from  the  disturbed  state  of 
tlie  country,  it  seems  at  length  likely  to  be  aceomplished. 
The  Asimiitee  territory  lies  considerably  in  the  interior,  and 
its  inhibitants  have  been  generally  in  a  state  of  hostilities 
with  the  water-side  people.  Uespi*c(ing  this  extraordinary 
nation,  much  informalioii  is  scattered  tlironghout  these  papers: 
a  letter  from  Ciovernor  'rorraue,  dated  Otli  Oct.  1807,  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  follows. 

*  The  Ashantees  hghl  with  muskets,  l>nw8  and  arrows . . .  the  king 
values  not  the  lives  of  u  few  tiiousauds,  to  carry  any  point  on  whicK 
he  is  determined.  Their  bravery  1  have  more  than  once  in  this  de- 
sj>ateh  highly  extolled  :  'tis  not  to  be  8urpasM.*d ;  they  manifest  a 
eoul  intrepidity,  you  gentleinen  would  look  at  with  surprize  and 
admiration.  In  all  my  negociulions  with  tlie  king,  1  had  cause  tore- 
mark,  what  I  have  not  often  experienced  on  the  sea  coast,  to  wit> 
the  *Jirictest  regard  to  his  word  ;  in  fact,  I  look  on  king  Zey,  so  he 
is  called,  to  be  a  high  character;  he  Is  of  middling  stature,  remark¬ 
ably  well  built,  nnd  of  a  handsome  open  countenance ;  indeed  all 
ijie  principal  Ashantees  seem  half  a  century  advanced  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  to  those  people  on  the  water  side.  He  is  attended  with  many 
Moors,  and  cvciy  Ashantee  man  has  n  gregory,'  (grisgris)  •  or  fc- 
liseli,  which  is  a  little  stjuurc  cloth,  inclosing  some  little  sentences  of 
Uie  .Mcoran. . . .  1  have  received  a  messHge  from  the  king,  import* 
ing  that  us  soon  as  the  war  shall  be  over,  he  w  ill  return  and  form 
his  camp  near  Anamahoo,  to  the  end  that  we  may  arrange  all 
points  for  the  future  welfare  of  tlie  country,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  trade;  and  here  let  me  observe,  that  un  intercourse  securely 
opened  with  Ashantce,  oflers  prospects  of  llic  higlicst  advantage  i 
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tnd  the  more  to,  as  tlie  slave  trade  is  now  at  an  end.  The  Ashan- 
tees  have  ivory  and  gold  in  great  ahuiuluncc,  and  the  Fantees  have 
ever  thrown  impedimenU  in  the  way,  so  as  to  prevent  this  intercourse 
witli  us.’ 

In  the  answer  of  Lt.  Col.  Maxivell,  to  certain  ipu^tions 
|iro|M>iie(l  to  him  by  the  (\)ininissioiiers  of  Alrican  Enquiry,  he 
states  the  following  circumstance.  Till  al>out  thirty  years 
sinc<*,  the  peninsula  of  Ca|H^  Verd  was  suhjeirt  to  Darnel,  king 
of  Cayor ;  but  in  consequence  of  intolerable  exactions,  anil 
stimulatetl  further  by  a  dilVereiice  of  religious  sentiment,  the 
inhabitants,  under  an  able  chief,  threw  oil'  the  yoke,  and  i^ti* 
bliaheil  an  independent  republic. 

*  They  built  a  wall  across  that  part  which  forms  Cape  Emanuel* 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  king*  and  fenced  it  with  supersti* 
tion.  Darnel  assembled  n  large  army  to  attack  them ;  but  sucli  was 
the  superstitious  terror  of  this  sacred  wall,  and  perhaps  the  more 
rational  dread  of  the  brave  and  desperate  men  that  were  behind  it, 
that  though  he  remained  encamped  m  its  vicinity  several  w’ceks,  he 
never  ventured  a  serious  attack,  and  from  famine  and  desertion 
amongst  his  ilhcombined  army,  was  obliged  to  return  discomtited.’ 

Of  this  small  but  estimable  community.  Governor  Maxwell 
speaks  in  the  higliest  tei*ms.  Their  independence  thus  bravely 
purchasctl,  they  have  never  given  up  ;  their  government  is 
strictly  republicau,  and  the  maimers  of  the  people  are  simple 
and  iiidustrious.  They  are  abstemious  in  their  habits.  *  Many 
‘  of  them*  (writes  Col.  M.)  ‘  even  deny  themselves  the  gratifi- 
*  cation  of  drinking  the  sweet,  and  in  tliat  state,  unintoxica*  \ 
^  ting,  juice  of  the  palm,  tlic  most  delicious,  and  most  harmless 
*'  beverage  with  which  nature  has  blessed  mortality.* 

Ttie  Uc|H>rt  contaius  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Sir 
James  Veo,  respecting  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  by 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  alleges  guilt  enougli  to  cover  the 
governments  implicated  in  its  pt'rmission,  with  sliame  and  infa¬ 
my.  Sir  James  avers,  that  the  cruelties  exercised  towards  the 
tniserables  slaves,  have  increased  quadruple,  and  that  the  profits 
made  arc  *  enormous.* 

*  Th^  now  hll  their  slops  beyond  any  former  precedent ;  as  a 
proof  ot  which*  his  Majesty's  ship  Hann,  commanded  by  Captain 
Fisher,  captured  the  Portuguese  brig  San  Antonio,  only  HO  tons* 
with  000  vaves.  In  a  (ussagc  of  80  leagues*  more  than  tliirty  died* 
and  as  many  more  appeared  irrecoverably  gone.  In  tlie  midst  of 
the  sick  lay  a  putrid  corpse*  and  such  a  horrid  stench,  that  Captain 
Fisher  was  apprehensive  of  a  plague*  and  was  obliged  to  take*  not 
cmlv  the  crew*  but  150  slaves  on  board  the  Bann,  and  make  the  best 
of  nis  way  to  Sierra  Loone.* 

In  short,  it  is  iierfecily  clear  from  the  facts  stated  by  ^ir 
James  \  eo,  and  from  every  other  circumstaucc  that  has  como 
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to  Hpht,  that  nothing  short  of  iilontifying  the  slave  trade  and 
piracy,  will  ever  etfectimlly  destroy  it. 

The  Report  itself  is  not  matter  for  criticism,  and  does  little 
more  than  select  the  particular  )>oints  which  the  Committee 
to  demand  more  poculiarly  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Art.  II.  System  of  Physiological  Botany.  By  the  Rct.  P.  Keith, 

F.  L.  S. 

( Continued  from  p,  270.J 

^11 K  remarks  with  which  wc  introduced  this  work  iu  our 
^  last  Number,  led  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  una- 
logics  which  actually  exist  between  the  structure  and  habits  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  and  those  of  the  other  works  of  creation  ; 
or  to  those  fancied  resemblances  which  are  so  eagerly  traced 
both  by  the  playful  imagination  of  the  merely  popular  observer, 
and  by  the  deeper  research  of  the  physiological  botanist.  We 
trust  our  readers  have  bctMi  suiViciently  intereste<l  to  feel,  with 
ourselves,  that  such  a  region  of  speculation  abounds  witli  flow¬ 
erets  of  the  most  attractive  forms  and  hues;  but  wc  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  our  business  rather  to  cull  the  few  which  are 
scattered  more  immediately  in  our  path,  than  to  dwell  upon 
every  blossom  which  invites  our  notice.  In  tlie  present  Article 
we  shall  proceed  therefore,  with  some  ot  her  topics. 

Mr.  Keith's  work  is  divideil  into  four  Books,  three  of  which 
occupy  the  first  volume,  the  second  being  devoted  to  tlie  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  last  and  most  interesting  part  of  his  subject. 
The  First  Book  is  a  treatise  upon  the  external  structure  of 
vegetables,  and  views  them  with  regard  to  their  couservatite 
organs  and  appendagim,  and  their  reprodmctive  or^ns  and 
appendages,  the  imperfect  or  cryptogamous  plants  ^ing  se¬ 
parately  considered.  The  Second  considers  their  intensal 
structure  ;  the  Third,  The  primary  principles  of  vegetables^ 
as  detiionstrated  by  mechanical  uiul  chemical  analysis;  the 
Fourth,  The  phenomena  of  vegetable  lift.  This  last  Book 
is  the  most  elaborate  part  of  the  work.  The  following  in¬ 
teresting  physiological  topics  arc  successively  treated:  1.  Qer- 
ininution  of  the  seed  ;  2.  Food  of  the  vegetating  plant;  3.  Pro¬ 
cess  of  vegetable  nutrition ;  4.  Process  of  vegetable  develop¬ 
ment  ;  5.  Anomalies  of  vegetable  development ;  6.  Sexuality 
of  vegetables;  7.  Impregnation  of  the  seed;  8.  Changes  con¬ 
sequent  upon  impregnation ;  0.  Propagation  of  the  species ; 
10.  Causes  limiting  propagation;  11.  Kvidenoc  and  character 
of  vegetable  vitality  ;  12.  Casualties  afTcotiug  the  life  of  vegs- 
tables. 

These  ire  tlie  principal  topics  which  form  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Vol.  IX.  N.  S.  2  C 
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K.V  TolumoH  I  aiul  we  niiiat  not  omit  to  notice,  that  etch  of 
thete  brtiichoH  out  into  luiinorouH  MulnlivisionH.  That  the  field 
of  retetn  h  in  sufficiently  ample  and  comprehensive  must  be 
acknowleili^etl ;  ot*  the  imuire  of  the  facts  broufirltt  forward,  and 
of  the  manner  in  uliich  the  several  investigations  are  carried 
on,  our  readers  will  have  the  means  of  judf'iii^,  from  the  s|>e- 
cimens  which  will  be  cxhibiltMl  iH'fore  we  close  the  Article. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  study  of  any  particular  department 
of  science,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  are  llie  objects  which 
it  comprelieiuls,  and  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  objects  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  metaphysical  sci¬ 
ences,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty,  to  lay  dowu  a 
perspicuous  and  correct  definition  of  the  subjects  which  occupy 
our  sjieculations ;  but  in  physical  inquiries  it  is  generally  more 
practicable  to  ctmimscribe,  by  nicely  determined  limits,  the 
department  of  tliat  particular  science  wliicb  wc  pur|>ose  to 
contemplate.  Kveii  here,  however,  the  difficulty  is  often  con- 
sidernble,  when  a  vast  iiutnber  of  ol)jt*cts  arc  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  ran«p'  of  our  particular  science,  and  yet  arc 
to  be  decidedly  separated  from  all  the  other  objects  of  nature : 
the  difficulty  is  increased,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  tlie  science.  For  instance,  it  may  be  very 
easy  to  define  any  species  of  ve^ct«\ble  with  such  precision,  that 
it  shall  be  clearly  separated  from  every  other  species  in  crea¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  a  ^eims,  (as  is  evident,  indeed, 
from  the  continual  alteration  of  the  a^enera  wbicli  is  ilaily  takinf( 
plact\)  so  as  to  r<*move  all  doubt  wliellier  some  jierplexiii^  plant 
shall  be  referred  to  one  ^emis  or  to  another.  But,  to  institute 
a  still  more  general  definition,  to  state,  with  preiMsion,  what  we 
mean  by  ci  jJanf  itself,  is  a  matter  of  greater  difliculty  than 
many  may  have  imagined.  Mr.  Keith,  who  is  too  sensible  a  phy¬ 
siologist  not  to  be  aware  of  this  difficulty,  has  reserved  bis  defini¬ 
tion  till  the  close  of  Ins  work,  thus  inverting  the  natural  order, 
insW'uit  of  fait  ly  mooting  the  question  at  tlie  opening  of  hie 
treatwe.  InthcMYond  volume,  pp.  46ti — 473  he  enters  upon 
this  Hubjtsi  ;  and  tlune  who  see  no  dilVicuIty  in  defining  the 
limits  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  do  well  to  try  their  skill 
in  defemlhig  any  one  of  the  various  definitions  which  arc  there 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Keith,  and  which  afford  abundant 
proof  of  the  many  iinsuccessful  efforts  of  butauisls,  to  murk  with 
precision  the  hounduries  of  the  science. 

Jtingttis  defined  a  plant  to  be  a  substance  possessing  vitality 
without  sensation,  and  fixed  to  a  spot  from  which  it  derivt.'s  its 
ooniisbmrnt.  It  has  not  however  yet  been  proved  that  vege¬ 
tables  aiT  devoid  of  sensation,  nor  that  are  all  fixed  to  a  spot :  on 
the  contrary,  while,  in  the  animal  kiugdom,  the  Coral  iurms  an 
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ImmoveaMf*  rock  in  (he  occnn,  in  the  vo»»ctaMe  world,  some  of 
(be  Alt^ie  float  upon  \i^  surface,  and  wander  upon  (lie  bosom  of 
the  deep,  the  sport  of  the  tefnj>osts.  Linmous  was  not  moro 
happy  in  liis  idea  that  ‘stones  ffrow ;  pi  mis  gjrovv,  and  lire; 

‘  animals  j^row,  live,  and  fee! the  terms  arc  not  sutlicicntly 
siiiipl«‘  for  u  definition,  for  they  need  tliem'<elves  to  be  dHined  ; 
and  (iicy  involve  also  an  assumption  too  much  controverte<l  to 
be  admitted  as  a  distinctive  character,  lionnet  defined  a  plant 
to  be  an  or»'aniie<l  body  nourished  hy  moans  of  roots  placed 
CKternally  ;  aiiiiiials  bein:;  iijurtsiied  by  lacleals,  or  inlernal 
roots.  Mr.  Keith  has  sitevvn  that  this  dcfiniiioii  is  physiolo* 
pea  lly  false  ;  and  indeed  were  it  (rue,  it  would  be  too  obscure 
to  be  of  service  in  doubtful  cases.  I  led  will's  suijtXestion  of  the 
b**!!  of  vegetable  structure,  as  deilucildc  from  tlio  orijiuis  of  re¬ 
production,  is  both  unphilosophtcal,  and  inajiplicabie  in  (lie  very 
cases  of  amhit'uity  in  which  wc  have  the  ti:reateat  occtsioii  to 
refer  to  defiuitions.  We  think,  with  Or.  Smith,  that  Mirnel** 
definition  is  (lie  least  oujectionaole.  infants,  he  tells  us,  feed 
upon  unorpnrued  substances ;  animals,  on  the  contrary,  dcrivo 
(heir  iioiirisliment  from  or4(anix<Hi  matter.  Mr.  Kfilli  adioitt 
(his  to  Ik‘  ‘  the  best  STi'oitttd  of  distinction  which  has  hitherto  been 
*  snjfsj^ested.’  We  conceive,  however,  that  lie  li  is  considerably 
impaired  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  by  having  iiiodifieil  it 
in  (lie  following  manner  : 

‘  .\  vegetable  is  an  organized  and  living  substance  springing 
from!  A  ^ced  or  germ,  which  it  again  produces,  and  effecting  the 
development  of  iu  parts  by  means  of  the  intro-susception  and  as¬ 
similation  of  unorganized  substances,  which  It  derives  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  or  the  soil  in  wlilch  it  grows.'  Vol.  II.  p.  4r71. 

it  is  somewhat  siirprisiti^  that  Mr.  Keith  has  not,  in  tlim 
Section,  alluded  to  Chcmicai  analysis,  as  constitutini^,  |K»rtia)Ki9 
one  of  the  most  une<piivocal  tests  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stanct*s.  The  simple  experiment  of  burning,  as  the  learned 
President  of  the  Liims.m  Society  lias  remarked,  is  generally 
•ufTicieiit  to  dt'cide,  to  which  of  tlie  two  kingdoms  of'  nature 
soy  particular  example  belongs ;  the  odour  produceil  by  iba 
conihusiion  of  a  bone,  or  of  a  Coral,  being  perfectly  dtifereDC 
from  that  cuust^tl  by  any  vegetable  hotly  whatever. 

However  diilicull  it  may  be  to  circumscribe  the  animal  and 
^«ir<'taWe  kingtloms  by  such  precise  limits,  that  no  disputed 
ground  sh.iil  l>e  kdt,  no  border  country,  upon  which  caption* 
physiologists  ninv  fight  their  buttles ;  iietcrtlieleHS,  by  fur  the 
greater  number  of  plieiioiiiena  which  occur  to  our  observation, 
sufhckmtlv  eh  jraet eristic  and  distinctive  to  be  placed  beyond 
Mtibif^ulty.  Among  these,  lilt?  root  of  a  plant  is  one  of  the  moat 
•brious  parts  in  winch  its  coufomiation  is  different  from  that  of 
Ibe  generality  of  the  animal  tribe.  By  thia  organ  the  individual 
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is  firmly  sttachcd  to  the  soil ;  ami  by  this  it  receives  the  {greater 
pari  of  its  iiuurishmciit,  and  coiimiences  the  elaboration  of  tlie 
subsUiiccs  \%hich  are  to  be  developed  above- ;;^runiid,  in  so  as- 
tonishin;;  a  variety  of  forms  and  lines.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  plants,  as  the  Cow/ercap,  which  have  no  root  at  all ; 

*  But  almost  all  plants  of  the  perfect  class  are  fixed  in  the  earth, 
by  a  root  descending;,  in  s|K'i‘ics  of  large  growth,  and  soinctinies  even 
in  species  of  small  growth,  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface, 
and  spreading*  by  means  of  lateral  divisions,  to  a  considerable  extent 
around  the  centre.  The  divisions  of  the  root  of  the  Baobab,  or 
African  ('alubnsh  'free,  {^Adansoma  digitata’^  have  been  known  to 
measure  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  lengtti.*  Vol.  1.  p.  St. 

In  the  development  of  this  organ,  various  anomalies  occur ; 
if,  indeetl,  that  may  be  calleil  an  anomaly,  which  is  no  aberration 
from  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  hut  merely  a  modilication 
of  habit  produced  by  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  elimato, 
or  soil,  or  various  circumstances  to  which  the  individual  is 
subjected. 

•  Sonic  perennials  present  the  anomaly  of  what  has  been  called  the 
descending  root*  which  is  at  Hrst  spindle-shaped  and  perpendicular, 
sending  out  some  lateral  fibres  ;  but  dying  at  the  lower  extremity  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  winter,  and  protruding  new  fibres  from 
the  remaining  portion,  and  even  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem, 
in  the  course  of  the  follow  ing  spring,  wliich,  by  descending  into  the 
toil,  draw  down  the  plant  witli  them,  so  that  part  of  what  was  formerly 
stem  is  now  converted  into  root.  This  process  is  repeated  every  year, 
and  by  consequence  a  portion  of  tlic  stem  is  made  to  descend  every 
year  into  the  earth.  This  anomaly  may  he  exemplified  in  the  roots  of 
Valrriana  dioicn  [Marsh  Valerian  Tanacetum  vul^are  [Common 
Tansy],  and  Oxalis  acetotella  [Common  Wood-sorrel] ;  and  will 
also  account  for  the  bitten  and  truncated  appearance  of  Scabiosa 
swxism  or  Devil’s-bit  [Scabious] . 

•  'riierc  arc  also  some  roots  that  may  be  called  migratory,  upon  a 
principle  similar  to  the  foregoing.  If  the  stem  of  a  descending  root 
happens  to  be  creeping  or  procumbent  instead  of  being  erect,  then 
the  lateral  shoots  from  above  are  carried  forward  in  the  direction  of 
that  procumbency*  ao  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  plant  has 
actually  changed  iu  place  by  so  much  as  the  stem  has  been  con* 
verttd  into  a  root.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  genus  Iris 
[Flower-de-luce].  But  the  migratory  plant  is  perhaps  beU  exero- 
plifietl  in  the  c;ise  of  some  aquatics,  which  have  actually  no  fixed 
habitat,  but  float  ulmut  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  they  happen  to 
be  driien  by  the  winds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Lenina  [Duck¬ 
weed]  and  some  marine  plants.* 

*  But  one  of  the  most  curious  and  singular  anomalies  throughout 
tbe  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdcni,  is  that  by  whicli  a  plant  may  be 
made  to  grow  though  inverted,  the  root  being  transformed  into  a 
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fCfni  and  branclicti,  and  tlic  stem  and  branches  into  a  root.  If  tlie  stem 
of  a  young  Tlum  or  Cliorry  tree,  but  particularly  of  a  Willow,  is 
taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  bent  so  ns  that  one  half  of  the 
top  may  be  laid  in  the  earth,  one  half  of  the  root  being  at  the 
same  tune  taken  carefully  out,  but  sheltered  ut  hrst  from  the 
cold  and  then  gradually  exposed  to  it,  and  the  remaining  part  of  tlie 
top  and  root  subjtcted  to  the  same  process  in  the  following  year;  the 
branches  of  tlie  top  will  become  roots,  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
root  will  become  branches,  protruding  leaves,  Howers,  ai\d  fruit  in 
due  season.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  ‘i7l — 27S. 

All  iiiiporlant  and  distins^uislicil  part  of  every  vegetable, 
nhctlier  we  look  to  its  physioloirical  Htructiirt*,  or  the  uses  to 
nhicli  it  may  he  ap))lied  hy  liuiiiuii  art,  is  the  trunk  or  stem. 
How  many  of  onr  inniimeralde  comforts,  and  conveniences,  and 
luxuries,  are  derived  from  (Itis  part  of  the  vegctalde  body  !  We 
are  not  less  indebted  to  the  graceful  culm  of  the  rush,  and 
to  the  tender  straw  of  the  grasses,  than  to  the  robust  trunk  of 
the  oak,  for  a  multitude  of  economical  inventions  by  which  we 
liiive  been  enabled  to  rise  above  the  barbarism  of  savage  con« 
dilion.  Liiiiideiis,  in  his  Philuitophia  Dotanica,  expresses 
a  singular  opinion,  that  the  trunk  is  *  the  root  above  ground  ;* 
which  is  as  eccentrical  an  idea  us  would  be  the  supposition  that 
tiic  body  of  an  animal  is  the  prolongation  of  the  foot.  The 
trunk  is  the  great  laboratory  hy  which  the  various  juices  and 
secretions  of  plants  are  conveyed  from  the  root  to  the  most 
distant  extremities  of  the  individual. 

(Trunks)  <  are  to  be  found  of  all  dimensions,  from  that  of  the 
diminutive  Draba  [Whitlow-grass]  that  surmounts  the  parched 
wall,  to  that  of  the  lofty  inouiitaiii  palm  that  rears  its  head  to  the 
clouds.  This  immense  and  gigantic  tree,  the  Palma  althsima  of 
Sloanc  (Natural  History  of  Jamaica),  is  u  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  growing  to  the  height  of  oftr  hundred  and  tveenty  feet^  and 
i  even,  as  it  is  said,  to  that  of  ftco  hundred  feet  ;  being  about  seven  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  but  gradually  tapering  towards  tlie 
summit,  and  thus  forming  with  its  lolly  crown  of  fronds  the  noblest 
object  of  vegetable  creation. 

[  *  In  our  own  country,  Oaks  of  a  great  age  have  been  known  to 

measure  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  circumference  ut  tlie  base  of  the 
trunk,  with  an  elevation  of  ten  or  tw’elve  feet  w'ithout  any  division. 
.\t  Colthorpe,  near  Welherby  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  now  growing 
sn  Oak  that  measures  seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference  clo^e  to 
the  ground,  and  forty^-cight  feet  ut  the  height  of  u  yard.  It  is  said 
to  have  begun  to  decline  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Cli/.abetli,  and  though 
now  much  in  decay  is  still  likely  to  stand  for  many  years. 

*  But  the  trunk  of  the  Baobab  or  African  Calabash-tree.  Adannonia 
^gdata,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  largest  tree  yet  known.  Ailanaon, 
in  his  voyage  to  Senegal,  saw  a  tree  of  this  species  that  measured 

1  seventy  feet  in  height  from  the  root  to  the  top  of  the  branches,  the 
trunk  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height  by  txo*  ntt^»tevm  feet  in  diameter 
(Fam.  de  PlanU  Pref.  CCXII) ;  a  growth  so  enormoui,  that  if  tht 
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fact  were  not  well  authenticated,  wc  should  be  apt  to  regard  it  aa 
alt(»gciher  fabulous.  The  truuk  of  this  imnicnM*  tree  is  sometime's 
hollowed  out  und  converted  into  a  sort  of  house,  serving  for  the 
abode  of  several  families  of  negroes.*  1.  pp.  47,  48. 

Ah  the  stems  of  plants  have  hern  called  ‘  :he  roots  above 
*  pround,’  so,  the  leavi's  have,  hy  some  fanciful  pliV'^iolo^ists, 
b^’cn  di  nominated  *  aerial  roots,*  on  account  of  the  two  pai  ot  the 
plant  hnvini'  many  common  functions,  h' rom  the  aslonishin!^  va¬ 
riety  of  their  forms,  the  extreme  eleg;aiice  with  wliicli  lltey  are  often 
dispostsl  n|w>n  (he  plant,  and  the  importance  of  the  v»*!^(‘table  func¬ 
tions  whicli  they  perform,  leaves  may  be  ctmsidered  us  among  the 
most  iii(rr»‘s(ing  objects  of  n  itnre.  The  bre\ily  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,  too,  cuiitrihiitrs  to  impart  no  common  interest  to  objects 
\%hicli  occupy  such  an  immense  proportion  ot  the  rich  sct  iicry  of 
Nature,  and  yet,  in  one  short  '^eason  fall  into  decay.  The  trunk, 
though  di'spoil.  d  of  its  foliage  in  the  uutiintn,  outlives  ilm  wintry 
wtorms  of  many  generations;  the  llower,  short  lived  as  are  its 
bi  ‘antics,  droops  only  whi'u  the  gernieii  !»egiiis  to  sw<’ll,  and  the 
swmIs  to  advance  to  maturity  ;  ihu.s  giving  us,  in  its  »lediae,  the 
promise  of  reproduction;  hut  the  millions  of  leaves  whCh  in  the 
summer  clothe  the  forest  with  verdure,  and  in  the  autumn  throw 
over  it  a  richly  tinted  tirapery  «»f  various  hues,  fall  to  the  grouiul  to 
mingle,  in  permanent  d(‘cay,  with  the  unorganized  soil.  Such 
lively  images  presented  to  the  mind  ut  the  close  of  every  succes¬ 
sive  year,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  train  of  tender  recolU'ctiuns, 
and  to  call  tip  the  most  pensive  associations  of  our  own  frailty. 
Hence,  the  fading  hues  of  flowers  themselves,  liave  scarcely 
been  more  favotii  ile  topics  in  sentimental  poetry,  timn  the  witlier- 
ing  beauty  of  leaves,  which,  not  only  hy  their  deciduous  character, 
but  hy  the  countless  myriads  that  perish  simultaneously,  remind 
us  furcihly  of  the  fleeting  generations  of  man  ! 

But  we  must  return  from  this  momentary  digression, 

•  The  size  of  the  leaf,  as  w’oll  as  all  the  other  qualities,  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  specie?-  of  plant  on  which  it  grows.  Ihit  it  is  not 
always  the  largcbt  plant  that  has  the  largcht  leaf.  'I'he  leaf  of 
Caltha  palustris  [.Marsh  Marygold],  though  an  humble  herb,  if 
larger  tnan  the  leaf  of  the  (  'nk,  though  a  lofty  tret*.  The  largc.st  leaf 
produced  on  any  Briti.-h  species  of  plant  is,  1  believe,  that  of  Arctium 
l.appa  [iinootb-heaiUnl  burdock]  or  Titssilago  Petisitcs  [Butter¬ 
bur  Colt*s-font]  ;  and  yet  it  is '•carccly  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
leaves  of  many  of  the  Kxotics,  The  leaf  ot  Strelitzia  regina  [S. 
rci^fri.r,  Canna  leaved  Strelitzia]  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feci  by  eighteen  inches  at  the  broadest,  and  yet  there  ore  others 
still  larger.  Ihe  leaves  of  the  Banana  or  Blantain-trce  [Musa-sapi^ 
cnlwm,]  have  been  known  to  grow  to  the  extent  of  ten  feet  in  length 
by  two  feet  at  the  base  (Lour.  Flor.  Cochin.) ;  so  that  some  writers, 
owing  perhaps  to  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  have  supposeil  them 
to  be  the  leaves  with  which  Adam  aud  Eve  are  said  to  have  made 
thcDuelves  aprons  w  hen  they  6rst  fell  the  want  of  clothing ;  and  to  be 
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the  same  with  those  denominated  iig-Ieaves  in  the  hi!»tory  of  that 
transaction  as  related  by  Moses*  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  Talins,  in 
their  compound  dimensions,  ure  sometimes  to  be  met  with  of  the 
extent  of  trom  ten  to  tit\cen  feet  in  length  ;  the  length  of  the  largest 
oH  the  individual  leatiu  being  three  feet.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  57,58. 

L<**ivos,  also,  oxliihit  anomalies.  Of  these,  the  formation  of 
the  Nut  (Tills,  upon  the  leaves  of  a  s|H*cics  of  Oak  which  grows 
abtuidanily  in  the  l^'vaitt,  is  a  familiar  example,  and  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  connected  with  tin;  formation  of  ink  and  dyes.  It  ia 
caused  hy  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  of  the  {7i/ai/>s  geauis,  for 
the  de)M)sltion  of  the  egg.  'riie  pink  glandular  tumours  iipoa 
Willows,  particularly  upon  the<Sa/<u?  alba^  (thcCuinmou  White 
Willow,)  is  well  known  to  us,  even  from  our  infant  flays.  If 
this  Ik*  opened  at  the  proper  season,  it  will  he  found  to  contain 
a  single  maggot*  Such  eases  as  tiujse  iiny  he  classed  among 
anomalies,  wliethor  they  occur  in  the  animal  or  in  tlie  vegetable 
world,  because  they  arc  (listinctly-Tirirked  ileparturesfroin  the  laws 
which,  in  the  perfect  individual,  regulate  its  form  und  structure; 
and  are  occasioned  hy  external,  or  accidental  causes,  winch  cause 
the  secretions  to  he  irregularly  performeil  in  the  parts  uiTected* 
We  cannot,  Imwever,  agn'e  with  Mr.  Keith,  in  referring  the  well* 
defined  though  singular  structure  of  the  leaves  of  the  genera 
Sarracviiia  and  ^ppenthos^  to  *  anom  dies  of  ligttre  ;*  since 
the  curious  conformation  of  these  leaves  falls  as  strictly  within 
the  laws  of  vegclahle  physiology,  as  those  which  have  a  more 
familiar  aspect.  In  the  first  part  of  this  Article,  we  liave 
mentioned  thes«'  singular  ])l  ints,  with  the  analogy  of  form  wliicti 
subsists  between  them  ami  some  of  ihc  inventions  of  liutnan  art ; 
wc  cannot  nhstaiii  IV(»m  another  (piotation  relative  to  the  fiinetions 
of  these  leaves,  liimiiens  iinaginefl  that  the  j»ite!ier-l'orm  Irui 
been  given  to  them,  for  the  piir|)ose  of  tniaMing  them  to  retain 
a  siippiy  of  water.  l)r.  Hiuiili  oilVts  a  dilfereiit  solution,  upon 
which  .Mr.  Keidi  thtjs  comments  ; 

‘  An  insect  of  the  Sphex  or  Ichneumon  kind  had  been  observed  by 
one  of  the  gardeners  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Liverpool,  to  drag 
•everal  large  dies  to  a  leaf  of  Sarraccnia  ndunca  ([I look-leaved  Side* 
saddlc-dovverj,  and  to  fi)rce  them  into  tlvj  tubular  part  of  it.  On 
examination  the  leaf  was  found  to  be  about  half-filled  with  water,  in 
which  the  flies  were  now  struggling ;  the  other  leaves  were  also  ex¬ 
amined,  and  were  found  crammed  with  dead  or  drowning  flies.  The 
leaves  of  Sarracenia  purpurea  [^I*virple  Side  saddle- flower]  are  said 
to  exhibit  also  the  same  phenomena,  and  seem  pemli.irly  well  adapted 
to  entrap  or  detain  flies,  by  having  the  margin  liesct  with  inverted 
hairs,  rendering  the  e--»capc  of  such  insects  as  muy  have  accidentally 
fallen  into  the  watery  tube,  or  are  intentionally  forced  into  it,  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  Fo  that  tin?  putrid  exhalation  fiom  the  dead  insects  contained 
in  the  leaf  oflen  otfends  the  nostrils,  even  in  passing  near  the  plant. 
Hence  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  iniert  that  the  growth  of  tbe  plant  if  perhapf 
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bcncBted  by  means  of  the  nir  evolved  by  the  dead  flies,  which  (he 
water  has  been  intended  to  tempt,  and  the  leaves  to  entrap  and  retain. 
This  ingeniouH  conjecture  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  plausible  us  far  as 
the  plant  may  be  affected  ;  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  satis¬ 
factory  till  such  time  as  it  ^hall  have  been  shewn  that  the  health  of 
the  plant  is  injured  when  insects  are  prevented  from  approaching 
it.* 

*  The  celebrated  \rpenthes  distiHatoria  [Ceylon  Fitcher-plant]| 
exhibits  al^o  an  nnomnly  similar  to  that  of  Sirmcfnia^  but  more 
Striking  if  pos  ihle.  The  leaf,  which  is  itself  lanceolate,  terminates 
at  the  summit  in  a  threotl-shaped  pedicle  supporting  a  pitcher-shuped 
process,  suramunted  with  a  lid,  and  holding  an  ounce  or  two  of  a  fluid 
which  appears  to  be  secreted  from  the  leaf,  and  to  bo  intended  as  a 
hire  for  inserts,  which  gain  admission  either  by  the  spoiitaneous 
op«ming  of  the  lid.  or  by  forcibly  raising  it  themselves,  i'he  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  they  fall  into  the  fluid  ami  are  drowned,  no  insect 
being  capable  of  living  in  it  except  a  ceri.iiu  small  Squilia  or  shrimp 
with  H  protuberant  back,  which,  according  to  llumphius,  sometimes 
crawls  into  it  and  can  live  there.  To  this  phenomenon  Sir  J.  K.  Smith 
applies  the  same  solution  as  above,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  the 
same  objection.*  li.  pp.  285,286. 

The  term  ‘  objection'  is  im  roperlv  applied  to  the  notion  of 
Dr  .  Siiuth,  since  from  Mr.  Keith':)  own  st.iteinent,  it  only 
appears  that  a  (/crisire  experiment  wlticli  shall  either  confirm 
or  overthrow  this  proposed  solution,  has  nut  yet  been  made. 
Wc  nmst  further  remark  that  !Vlr.  Keith  has  brought  forward 
only  a  p.irt  of  Dr.  Sir.ith’s  statement,  who  \dmils  that  the 
Ichnennwn  in  (he.  one  case,  anil  the  Sqnilla  in  the  oilier,  store 
\ip  all  flies  and  worms  in  these  vegetable  larders,  as  conve- 
lii*'Mt  fj  ositories  for  the  fooil  dc^stined  for  themselves  or  their 
pri  »gei\\  ’i  nns,  perhaps,  h  double  purpose  is  answered  by  these 
flingulur  natural  courormatiuns,  for  they  arceeitainly  not  ^  ano- 
*  iiiulit's',  of  the  leaf. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  details  in  lliese  volumes,  will  be 
found  in  (hose.  Mictions  in  which  the  Author  treats  of  the  in¬ 
florescence,  the  functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  the  pro- 
pag  ation  of  the  species,  the  structure  and  genniontion  of  the 
seeds,  &c.  Umler  the  head  of  ‘  Stamens,’  wo  meet  with  the 
following  curious  information,  respecting  the  farina  contained  in 
the  cells  of  the  anthers. 

*  ^Vhcre  the  anthers  congist  of  cells,  a.«  in  most  cases,  they  contam 
also  a  fine  powder,  which  botanists  denominate  the  pollen,  and  whicn 
at  the  period  uf  the  u.atiirity  of  the  flower,  bursts  its  integuments 
and  explodes,  the  intcguiucnU  ashuining  soon  after  a  withercil 
and  shrunk  appcurnncc.  In  S4)u»c  pl.nlll'^'  ilu*  pollen  explodes  witii 
considerable  turce,  the  celU  l>ui>ting  epen  as  it  by  an  clastic  spring, 
and  dis|Hr^ing  it  by  their  own  sponinncous  action.  In  the  Cypress 
tree  it  is  thrown  out  with  sucii  force  and  in  such  abundance,  as 
to  resemble  a  cloud  of  smoke  ;  and  if  the  flowers  of  the  Birch 
or  Willow  are  suddenly  shaken  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  they  will 
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exhibit  a  similar  phenomenon.  The  aperture  by  which  the  pollen 
is  (lisch.irj'etl,  is  sometimes  a  small  pore  opening  near  the  summit  os 
in  the  Heaths ;  but  generally  it  is  u  longitudinal  slit,  as  in  the  Lily ; 
and  it  is  always  ejected  in  some  definite  or  determinate  manner  io 
the  same  species. 

‘  The  colour  of  the  pollen  is  very  generally  white  ;  but  sometimes 
it  is  yellow  or  orange,  and  sometimes  it  is  glaiicims  or  violet.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope  the  individual  particles  are  found  to 
assume  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  different  Hovvers.  They  are  ofken 
globular,  oval,  or  cylindrical.  But  in  the  Violet  they  ore  angular; 
in  the  Sarcissu$  th»*y  are  kidney- shaped;  in  the  Geranium  [Crane’s- 
bill]  they  are  perforated ;  and  in  the  Orchis  they  are  conglomerated 
into  musses.  The  surface  of  the  globules  is  generally  smoulli ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  netdike ;  sometimes  it  is  wrinkled ;  uiul  sometimes  it  is 
beset  with  prickles,  as  in  Malm  [the  Mallow]  and  Helianthus 
annux  [the  Annual  Sun-flowcr.] 

*  Hilt  the  individua)  particles  of  the  pollen  are  themselves  organized 
substances  ;  as  may  he  seen  also  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  micro* 
scope,  each  particle  consisting  of  a  thin  and  membranous  bag,  ca- 
pihle  of  resisting  the  nction  of  the  air,  but  extremely  susceptible 
to  the  nction  of  moisture,  which  us  soon  as  it  mewts  with,  it  explodes^ 
like  the  anther  itself,  discliargin*::  a  fine  subtile  vapour,  or  a  sort  of 
fluid  in  which  there  arc  contain' d  globules  still  smaller.  The  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  primitive  globules  may  he  seen  by  pLicinirnn  anther  of 
the  Eqnisetum  [Horse  rnil]  upon  a  hit  of  paper,  and  watching  it 
till  it  bursts,  when  it  will  often  afford  a  very  curious  and  singular 
spectacle  ;  the  globules  after  having  made  their  i  scape  seeming  to  be 
still  in  agitation,  attracting  and  repelling  one  another,  and  rebound¬ 
ing  as  if  endowed  with  a  peculiar  irritability.  The  discharge  of  the 
secondary  globules  is  discoverable  particularly  in  the  pollen  of  the 
Valerian  ;  and  the  experiment  is  best  made  by  placing  the  anthers  on 
water.’  I.  pp.  112—114. 

Ill  the  Section  which  treats  of  the  ‘  AnoTiialics  of  develop- 
*  inent  of  the  (lower,'  Mr.  i\eitli  has  rather  given  tis  a  eataloguu 
of  irregularilics  in  the  inflorescence,  than  entered  upon  any  phy¬ 
siological  discussion  of  the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced. 
It  is  by  the  artificial  encouragement  aflbrdeil  to  these  ‘anomalies,’ 
that  ttie  florist  is  imlehted  for  many  of  the  gayest  patches  of  the 
jiarterre,  and  for  some  of  the  mos'  splendid  specimens  of  culti¬ 
vating  skill  which  adorn  the  green -house.  Notwithstanding  the 
rich  display  of  gaudy  petals  exhibiteil  by  the  multiplied  corolla 
of  a  double  flower,  the  Botanist  must  claim  the  scientific  privilege 
of  calling  them  mofmteru ;  for  tin*  ap{M*llatioii  is  as  tnily  applied 
to  such  productions,  as  it  would  be  to  an  animal  in  which  one 
memlier  was  a  hundreil-fold,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  part 
of  the  body.  In  such  plants,  in  vain  does  the  systematic  botanist 
look  for  the  exquisitely  harmonious  structure  of  the  most  perfect 
parts  of  the  vegetable,  by  wbicli  lie  is  enabled  to  class,  or  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  to  communicate  bis  knowledge  of  the  science  to  others. 
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or  to  ncqiiiro  it  liimsolf;  while  the  physiolofjical  observer,  how¬ 
ever  his  eyes  iniiy  he  i'eastetl  witli  the  I'lowin"  tints  ])resenieil  to 
liis  view,  is  coostv  lim d  to  consi<ler  ns  tawdry  inipertections,  ull 
those  proihu  tioiis  of  art  in  whieh  the  laws  of  nature  have  been 
viol  ited,  aiul  tlie  vo;;etuhli‘  s«'c*i*etions  liave  hetni  forced  into 
irrctfuUr  channt*l>,  so  as  to  ^ive  !)irlli  to  unnutiiral  (h  riciencies 
and  iiiouhtraus  leduntlaiu'lt's.  As  a  matter  of  pure  taste,  also, 
there  are,  |)erha[;s,  lew  instances  in  which  the  simph*  lluwcr, 
(Hunouiidm:;  by  iis  ilciicate  curt^lla,  the  e\(piidte  little  systeui  of 
ataiiiens  ami  pistils,)  U  not  vastly  more  elegant  (h  in  t!ie  more 
ahowy  hh»ssofn,  in  wi'ich  the  e  *senti»l  parts  ol  the  plant  are 
excluded,  to  make  way  lor  a  crowiled  innUi[»!ication  of  }H'tal9. 

•  The  anomaly  mo^t  j^enerally  consists  in  tlie  undue  multiplication 
of  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  by  the  conversion  of  part  of  the 
ttanniis  into  petals,  winch  is  occcsioiKiHy  to  be  met  with  both  in  mo- 
nopetuloua  ttoii  pol\pctalous  do\vers>  it  occurs  but  scUioin,  h<>\vever, 
in  Howers  growing  in  their  natural  state  and  iiabitat,  tliou|*h  you  will 
DOW  and  tiien  meet  with  a  double  ilowcr  even  in  sucii  circumstances. 

1  Imve  mrl  wiili  severed  specimens  of  the  Uanunculu^  aerts  [I7prij»ht 
Cnm  toot]  in  which  tlie  Corolla  con.sisicd  of  a  double  row  of  petals, 
even  when  w  ild  in  the  (ields :  but  double  tiowcis  are  for  the 

most  part  the  ehVet,  and  often  also  the  object  of  cultivation . 'Hie 

fu  1  A  ower  is  generally  described  to  he  that  in  which  the  divisions  of 
tlic  Corolla  are  so  miiUiplied  as  to  exclude  the  stamens  and  pistils 
wholly  by  means  of  their  Cv>n version  into  petals  ;  which  conversion 
is  most  rcuilily  clfected  in  nolypctalous  flowers,  such  as  the  Tulip, 
Poppy,  Pink,  and  Htinuncmu* ;  monopetalous  flowers  seldom  being 
found  full,  i  his  couipiete  metAluorpho^e,  is,  1  believe,  tdways  the 
effect  ot*  cultivation,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  an  of  the  rtori.st ;  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  according  to  general 
estimation,  being  tlius  much  augmented. ...The  pi<>til  is  often  con¬ 
vened  into  a  le.if,  .as  may  he  seen  by  ins|>ccting  tlie  flower  of  the 
doubledrloHSfHned  t'hcrry,  which  generally  protrudes  fro.m  the  centre 
a  leaf  in  miniature.*  11.  pp. 

We  have  again  to  make  a  remark,  Kiindar  to  a  preceding  one, 
that  the  Auliior  i>  incorrect  in  bringing  forward  the  example  of 
ButiCHM  (llu(cher*s  lirooiu),  in  which  the  flower  i«  protruded 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  an  instance  of  an  ‘  anomaty  in 
•  the  tiiliiatiun  tlu*  flovvm*.’  It  is  not  an  anomaly,  being  a 
natural  and  perh'ct,  though  not  common,  couforinatioii. 

hen  treating  <if  *  the  appiuidagcs  of  the  fruit,*  Mr.  Keith 
gives  us  the  follow  ing  curious  example  of  the  veiled  receptacle. 

•  If  the  appendage  embracing  the  ovary  covers  it  only  partially# 
Ihc  fruit  U  then  t.Vui  to  t>e  veiled,  iis  in  tiiat  of  the  Hazel,  which  is 
veiled  by  liic  cxdyx :  or  of  the  Yew'-ucc,  wliich  is  veiled  by  the 
receptacle.’ 

*  The  fruit  of  Cyamtu  N dumbo*  [AV/acm6iinii  tpeciotum  of  the 
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Hortti*  Kewcnsis, — the  Snored  Benn  oflndia^]  ‘  uhtch  »  alfOTeiled 
bv  the  recrptHole,  prcsenU  a  very  curioiii  und  ftinnilar  f(|)ectaclc  im 
it^  ripened  ^tate ;  the  receptacle,  which  is  of  an  inverttely  conical 
figure  will)  a  broad  and  Hat  base,  being  excafated  iulo  a  imiobcr  of 
s<n;!i]  and  hollow  colls,  in  each  of  which  is  lodged  a  seed  or  out  pro* 
truding  by  its  upper  extremity  through  the  oiificc  of  its  cell,  and 
thus  conyeijucnlly  veiled.  But  at  the  period  of  tl»e  maturity  of  the 
set'd,  this  curious  and  singular  rcccptr.c'e,  ladcu  v%ith  fruit,  separates 
from  its  supporting  stalk,  and  Hants  down  the  stream  in  which  it  grew; 
the  seeds  olYen  germinating,  and  the  young  plant-*  shooting  as  it  floats 
al*>nu',  giving  t!ie  wliolo  a  fancied  or  a  slight  resemhlaiice  to  a  (’or- 
nycopia*  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  its  mythological  ceJebrky, 
having  heen  regarded  among  ancient  and  eustein  nations  us  iht 
eiuhlcm  of  ti‘rtilijy.’  I.  p  187. 

Noi'ning  cun  be  more  interesting  <o  the  Indanical  sltident, 
than  to  ri'inurk  tin*  provision  uiiich  has  Inuni  inA*le  hy  theCreitor 
for  the  reptodiieti*)!!  of  iht*  s|>c*cies,  cither  by  the  luxtn  iant  offseU 
of  (lie  roots,  (ill  wliicli  case  it  is  rather  an  c.r/cnsioH  of  the  in- 
dividinl,  (ban  a  n'lttociuciitjn^J  or  by  tbe  abundance  of  the  seeds 
brought  to  inufurity  by  a  single  plant.  Tbe  utmosphere  la 
almost  Hllefl  with  the  princijdes  of  future  vegetable  existence* 
Among  tbe  Syugeiisiaii  tribes,  how  many  inillioiis  of  seeds,  pro¬ 
duced  within  a  very  liiuitod  space,  sail  above  our  beads,  sua- 
peinied  from  the  elegantly  featliered  pupjms,  by  means  of  whicii 
they  are  waited  uj)on  the  hrei'xe,  like  so  many  little  balloons,  to 
regions  far  removed  from  their  native  spot !  The  minute  S(^dt 
ol  the  Ferns,  the  Mosses,  and  (perhaps)  the  Licliens,  Haat  u[>on 
the  wind,  imisihie  to  the  naked  eye;  and  arc  tlius  dispei*scd,  in 
biconoeivable  myriads,  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  being  carried 
far  away  from  the  native  pi  int,  to  give  verdure  to  some  rciuoto 
vraste,  or  to  sbude  the  ruggeduess  of  some  iiisiaiit  rock  ! 

*  But  the  great  fertility  of  some  peculiar  upccies  i§  truly  n*toni«h- 
ing  ;  a  single  capsule  of  Tobacco  often  cuntuius  one  thousand  seeds. 
A  single  capsule  of  Papaver  somniferHm,  or  the  White  Boppy,  has 
been  known  to  contain  eight  tliousuiul ;  and  a  single  c  ipvuic  of  the 
Viimi/a  from  ten  thousand  to  Hiteen  thousand.  A  single  stalk  of 
Zea  Mays  [Common  Indian-Corn]  will  priiduce  two  thousand  seeds: 
a  single  plant  of  luula  Hd^nium^  or  Elicumpane,  three  thousand  ;  and 
a  single  spike  of  Typh.i  major^  or  Greater  CatVtail,  teo  thousand. 
A  single  plant  of  T(»bacco  has  been  found  by  calculation  to  produce 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  t 
and  a  single  stalk  of  Splcen«wort  \^Scolopendnum  v^tlgnrf~\  has  been 
thought,  by  estimation,  to  produce  at  least  a  million  or  feeds.*  1* 
171,  172. 

•  This  splendid  plant  was  est©en»e«l  so  sacred  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  net  allowed  to  look  upon  it.  There  is  a  beautiful  repre- 
f^itatioQ  of  it  in  the  Exotic  Botany  of  Dr.  Smith,  Vol.  1.  Tub.  99* 
iUv. 
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We  rej^ri't  that  the  leiii^th  to  which  thin  Article  has  ulrratfy 
extencleil,  will  not  allow  iia  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  intereMin^ 
ffubject  of  the  Second  Book,  ‘  The  internal  structure  of  veijp- 

•  tables,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  plant* ;  considered  in  connexion 
with  that  of  the  Fourth  Book,  ‘  The  process  of  development.’ 
On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  single 
quotation  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  bark,  liaviii!'  previously 
treated  of  the  Kpitlerinis,  or  outer  membrane,  *  which  from  its 

*  rt*ftemhlance  to  that  of  the  animal,  has  heen  designated  by  the 
^  same  name,’  Mr.  Keith  thus  proceeds  : 

•  The  corticle  layers,  or  interior  and  concentric  layers,  constituting 
the  maM  of  the  bark,  arc  situated  immediately  under  the  cellular  in* 
tegument,  where  such  integument  exists,  and  where  not,  immediately 
unde  r  the  epidermis.. ...^Tbc  outer  layers  are  coarse  and  loose  in  their 
texture,  exhibiting  individually  a  conspicuous  and  considerably  in- 
durati^l  but  very  irregular  net-work,  composed  of  bundles  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  fibres . Ilut  the  intersection  of  the  fibres  docs  not  ahvays  take 

place  in  the  same  way  in  nil  plants,  so  that  the  net-work  peculiar  to 
one  s|H.*cies,  is  odtm  very  diHerent  from  that  of  another.  This  may 
be  seen  from  comparing  tocether  the  net-work  of  the  barks  of  the 

Oak  and  Elm . *1  he  inner  layers  arc  soft,  smooth,  and  flexible,  and 

capable  of  bulHlivisiun  till  reduced  to  an  absolute  film,  but  nut  always 
exhibiting  a  conspicuous  net  work,  at  least  till  macerated  in  water,  or 

eX(M)sed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere . The  innermost  of  the 

lay  ers  is  denominated  the  Liber,  the  Latin  term  for  a  book,  from  its 
having  been  used  by  the  antients  to  write  on  before  the  invention  of 
paper.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  them  all,  and  often  most 
neautifully  reticulated.  But  the  Liber  of  Daphne  Lagetto  [the  Lace- 
bark  Daphne]  is  remarkable  beyond  that  of  all  other  plants  for  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  its  net-work,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  finest  lace,  and  at  tlie  same  time  st>  very  soft  and  flexible,  that  in 
countries  in  which  the  tree  is  a  native,  ih(  lace  of  the  Liher  U  o/len 
maJe  to  the  place  of  a  neckcloth  !  •’  L  pp.  325— 327* 

Our  other  quotation  shall  be  upon  ‘  The  process  of  develop- 
*  mcnt,’  which  will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  interesting  physi¬ 
ological  experiments  detailed  in  these  volumes.  If  a  perennial 
be  dissected  at  the  end  of  a  year,  it  will  be  found  that  an  aug¬ 
mentation  has  taken  place  in  diameter  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
layer  of  wood  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  former  year. 
It  was  long  a  suhj«‘ct  of  controversy  with  physiologists,  whether 
this  new  ligncmus  layer  was  de|K)sited  by  a  secretion  from  the 

•  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  an  admirable  method  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  different  kinds  of  Barks,  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  llibtury  at  Benie.  It  consists  of  sections  of  forest  trees, 
which  arc  arranged  like  books  in  a  Library*  The  bark  forms  the  back 
of  eacli  ligneous  V'olumc,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  scientific  name  of 
the  tree.  The  specimen,  when  taken  from  the  shelf,  exhibits  tlM 
quality  atui  sUructure  ol'  the  wood.  Bn. 
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hark  or  from  the  wood,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  a  conTersion 
of  the  bark  into  wood.  To  ascertain  this  point,  Du  Hamel  in- 
Htitutefi  the  following  beautiful  experiment. 

«  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  new  layer  of  wood  ia  formed 
from  the  former  layer  of  wood  or  of  bark,  his  first  experiment  was 
that  of  a  graft  par  recusson  ;  which  is  done  by  means  ot  detaching  a 
portion  of  bark  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  supplying  its  place 
exactly  by  means  of  a  portion  of  bark  detached  from  the  trunk  of 
another  tree,  that  shall  contain  a  bud.  In  this  way  he  grafted  the 
Peach  on  the  Prune  tree,  because  the  appearance  of  the  wood  which 
they  respectively  form,  is  so  very  different,  that  it  could  easily  be 
aserrtained  whether  the  new  layer  wasproduced  from  the  stock  or  from 
the  graft.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  montlis  after  the  time 
of  grafting,  the  tree  was  cut  down,  and  os  the  season  of  tlie  flowing 
of  the  sup  was  past,  a  portion  of  the  trunk  including  the  graft  was 
now  boiled,  to  make  it  part  more  easily  with  its  bark  ;  in  the  stripping 
off  of  which  there  was  found  to  be  formed  under  the  graft  a  thin  plate 
of  the  wood  of  the  Peach,  united  to  the  Prune  by  its  sides,  but  not 
bv  its  inner  surface,  although  it  had  been  applied  to  the  stock  as 
ciossly  as  possible:  hence  Du  Hamel  concludea  that  the  new  layer 
of  wood  is  formed  from  the  bark,  and  not  from  the  wood  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  'Phe  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  tame 
result  upon  the  Willow  and  Poplar ;  when  it  was  also  found  that  if 
a  portion  of  wood  is  left  on  the  graft,  it  dies,  and  the  new  wood 
formed  by  the  bark  is  exterior  to  it.  The  above  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  perfectly  legitimate,  which  Du  Hamel  also  strengthens  by  the 
followlog  experiment : — Having  detached  a  portion  of  bark  from  its 
trunk,  and  covered  the  wood  below  it  with  a  thin  plate  of  tin-foil,  he 
then  replaced  the  bark  as  before,  reducing  the  case  to  the  following 
dilemma ;  if  the  new  layer  of  wood  was  formed  from  the  old  layer 
of  wood,  then  it  was  plain  that  the  new  layer  would  be  deposited 
within  the  tin- foil ;  and  if  it  was  formed  from  the  bark,  it  was  also 
equally  plain  that  it  would  be  deposited  without  the  tin  foil:  the 
result  accordingly  was,  that  a  new  layer  of  wood  was  deposited 
between  the  bark  and  the  tin-foil,  but  none  between  the  tin-foil  and  the 
interior  layer.  This  experiment  was  completely  decisive  of  the  point 
in  question  ;  and  yet  there  is  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Hope's  on  the 
same  subject,  which  is.  if  possible,  still  more  convincing  :  Having 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  trunk  of  a  Willow  of  three  or 
four  years  old,  so  as  to  penetrate  through  the  bark,  he  laid  bare  a 
portion  of  the  stem,  by  stripping  the  bark  to  the  one  side,  which  was, 
however,  still  attacheu  to  tne  stem  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities* 
of  the  decorticated  part ;  the  detached  portion  of  bark  was  then 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  by  uniting  iu  edges  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  the  whole  well  secured  from  the  action  ^  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  plant  waa  then  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  several 
years,  when  the  result  of  dissection  was,  that  new  layers  of  wood 
were  generated  within  tlie  lateral  cylinder  of  bark,  while  the  de¬ 
corticated  portion  of  the  stem  remained  unaumnented ;  the  portions 
above  and  below  being  augmented,  as  in  other  ordinary  esses  of 
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regetation.  It  in  evident,  ihcrefore,  that  the  additional  layer  h? 
which  the  plant  incrcattes  in  diameter  is  generated  from  the  hark/  it. 
pp.  ‘21H~‘JlU 

A  further  question,  of  eoiisidrrahle  physiulos^ical  interest,  arises: 
Is  tin*  new  la\er  tliiis  fornn*d,  iiu^relv  the  iinhirutetl  Liber  of 
the  loriuer  year  ;  or  is  it  a  perh*ccly  distinct  substance,  necn^ted 
by  the  bark,  hut  not  pro<lur*ed  l»y  tl»o  concersvtn  of  the  hark 
into  wood  }  From  some  <lelieate  experiments  of  l)ii  Hamel,  it 
appears  CfTtain  that  tin*  hark  acts  only  as  the  or^an  of  trana- 
intssioirof  the  secreted  Hiiid,  and  that  the  new  layer  of  wood  is 
formed  by  the  dest'ent  of  the  pro|MT  juice  (or  Cambium  us  named 
by  Dll  Hmncl)  from  the  leaf  tlirout*:li  the  vr*ssels  of  the  bark. 
It  is  liii'ldy  probable,  also,  that  this  gelatinous  substance,  or 
fluid  of  organi/zation,  is  secreted  in  two  distinct  concentric 
layers;  one  tending  to  the  centre,  and  foriiiint'  the  AlburnutHf 
or  new  wood,  the  other  tending  to  the  circumference,  and  eon- 
stitutiug  the  Liber,  or  yoiiii^  bark. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter,  at  any  length,  upon  the  amusing 
pari  of  these  volumes,  wbicli  treats  of  the  products  of  vegetable 
analysis.  In  the  Si*ction  upon  *  Pesins,'*  we  have  the  following 
iioiKH*,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Mirbel,  resjiecling  the  itloum, 
which  ia  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  presence  of  animalculsc. 

*  Upon  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  certain  species  of 
plants,  there  is  t4>  be  found  a  soft  and  glaucous  powder.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  observable  upon  cabbage  leaves,  and  upon  plums,  to  which 
it  coiniiuinicutcs  a  peculiar  shade.  It  is  known  to  gardeners  by  the 
name  of  liloton.  It  is  easily  rubbed  off  by  the  fingers ;  and  when 
viewed  under  tlie  microscope  seems  to  be  composed  of  small  opaque 
and  unpolished  granules,  somewhaf  similar  to  the  powder  of  starch  ; 
but  with  a  high  magnifying  |>owef  it  appears  transparent.  When 
rubbed  off*,  it  is  again  rtqrr^uced,  thouf^  slowly.  It  resists  the 
action  of  dews  and  raiiis,  and  is  conscquentlv  insoluble  in  water. 
But  it  is  84>luble  in  spirits  of  wine ;  from  which  drcunistancc  it  has 
bi*en  suspected,  with  some  probability,  to  be  a  Resin**  Vol.  I.  p. 4S8. 
See  also  p.  187* 

Among  the  (which  arcobtaincnl  from  vegetables 

by  cxpreHsing  and  inspissating  Uie  juice,  not  by  natural  exu¬ 
dation,)  we  meet  with  the  pigment  so  familiarly  known  in  every 
drawing  box,  under  the  ntiine  Gamboge.  This  substance 
exutlea  from  incisions  in  Uic  hark  of  the  East  Indian  tree  Man* 
gosUma  Camhogin,  'I'lie  disagreeable  A$$ajeetida  (the  con- 
creteti  milky  jttM*e  ol'  the  Perdan  Ferula  anafretida)  is  also  a 
Guiti-Reain ;  which,  however  uninviting  to  Eurtqiean  tastes, 
from  its  intolerably  fetid  odmir,  is  nse^  by  the  Indians  a$  a 
eeasoming  for  their  food,  and  is  called  by  them  the  food  of  tha 
god..  With  this  we  may  contrast  a  Gum-Resin  of  more  invitiug 
bbtaracter — Myrrh :  it  is  concreted,  in  tlio  form  of  tearsi  from 
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some  unknown  Abyssinian  and  Arabian  plant,  wbieh  Bruce 
refers  to  the  Genus  3/iiito«a  ;  it  is  suppost  d  to  be  the  Jrnria 
reni,  or,  as  it  lias  been  called  by  some  l^otanists,  the  Munom 
Xiloticdy  the  Ki^yptiun  Thorn. 

3lany  ve^etahlfs  are  known  to  secrete  G^i.c,  in  a  form  very 
little  uiiulteratcil  by  extraneous  substances.  It  exudes  from  the 
fruit  of  T/f/rica  cerij'eruj  Common  American  l^indle-bery 
Mvrtie,  a  plant  which  throws  abundantly  in  Louisiana.  The 
U'auttful  and  siiiixnlar  phenomenon  exhihite<i  by  the  i^ictumnu$ 
aibuM^  or  White  Fraxiiiella,  is  supposed  to  be  owinvf  to  a  |>erspi- 
ration  of  Wax,  which  forms  an  iidlainmablc  atmosphere  around 
the  pUnt. 

*  Thid  plant  is  fragrant,  and  the  odour  which  it  di (fuses  around 
forms  a  paitial  and  temporary  atmosphere  which  is  inflamniable ;  for 
if  a  lighted  candle,  or  other  ignited  body,  is  brought  near  to  the  plant, 
especially  in  the  time  of  drought,  its  atmosphere  immediately  taken 
6re.  This  phenomenon  was  first  observed  by  the  daughter  of  the 
ctlchrated  Linna'us,  and  is  explained  b^  supposing  the  partial  and 
temporary  atmosphere  to  contain  a  portion  of  /Fax  exuded  from  the 
plant,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  vai>our  by  tlic  action  of  the  sun.* 
I.  p.  m. 

Wax  is  found  in  diiferont  plants  in  various  states  of  con<* 
creliuii.  When  it  has  the  coiiKistency  of  butter,  it  is  denominated 
Butter- of- Wax.  The  Butter  of  Cacao  is  expressed  from  the 
seisU  of  T/irotroma  Cactto^  the  8 mootli -leaved  Chocolate  Nut- 
tree  :  it  is  to  tliis  substance  that  chocolate  owes  its  flavour  and 
unctuosity. 

Our  last  quotation  shall  be  upon  the  useful  substance 
Caoutchouc,  more  familiarly  known  by  the  name  Indian^ 
Rubber. 

‘  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Haven  Caoutchouc  and  Jatropha  efastiea 
[the  Klastic  Fhysic  Nut],  trees  indigenous  to  South  America;  but 
it  has  been  obtained  also  from  several  trees  which  grow  in  the  East 
Indies,  such  as  Ficus  Iiidica  [the  Banyan*tree],  Artocarynis  inte^ 
nifitlia  [the  Indian  Jaca  tree],  and  Urceola  elattica  [a  native  of 
Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  and  the  coast  of  Sumatra]. 

*  If  an  incision  is  made  into  the  bark  of  any  of  these  plants  a  milky 
juice  exudes,  which,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  concretes  and  fbcM 
Caoutchouc.  As  the  object  of  the  natives  in  collecting  it  had  been 
originally  to  form  it  into  vessels  for  their  own  use,  it  is  generally  made 
to  concrete  in  the  form  of  b«igs  or  bottles.  This  is  done  by  applying 
the  juice  when  fluid,  in  thin  layers,  to  a  mould  of  dried  clay,  ami  then 
leaving  it  to  concrete  in  the  sun  or  by  the  fire.  A  second  layer  it 
added  to  the  first,  and  otliers  in  succession,  till  the  vessel  acmiirea 
fl^c  thickness  that  is  wanted.  This  mould  is  then  broken,  and  the 
ressrl  fit  for  use,  and  in  this  state  it  is  generally  brought  into  Europe* 
It  has  lieen  brought,  however,  even  in  its  milky  state,  by  being  COO* 
from  the  action  of  tlie  air/.MM*  '  ^ 
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*  Caoutchouc,  whcu  pure,  U  of  a  white  colour,  without  taste,  aiai 
without  hinell.  The  btucL  colour  of  the  Caoutcliouc  of  commerce 
is  owin^  to  the  method  of  dr)  ing  the  diderent  layers  upon  the  moulds 
on  which  tliey  arc  spread.  Tlicy  are  dried  by  being  exposed  to 
ttnoke . 

‘  It  seems  to  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  plants  combined  with  other 
ingredients.  It  may  be  separated  from  resins  by  alcohol.  It  may 
beaeparateil  from  the  berries  of  the  Misletoeby  means  of  water,  and 
from  other  vegetable  substances  by  other  processes.  It  is  said  to 
be  cotitoiiied  both  in  opium  and  in  mastic.  But  from  these  substances 
it  cannot  be  extructeil  in  sulKcieut  quantities  to  make  it  worth  the 
labour.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  purposes  both  in 
medicine  and  in  the  arts,  to  whicli,  from  its  great  pliability  and  elas* 
ticity,  it  is  uncommonly  well-adapted.  In  the  countries  xvhere  it,  is 
produced  the  natives  make  h  >ots  and  shoes  of  it^  and  often  use  it  by  xoay 
of  candle  J*  I.  pp.  4t9 — 151. 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts  from  the  interestiog  matter 
of  these  volumes.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  our  readers 
Home  inlormuliun  respecting  the  general  merit  oi  the  work ;  and 
in  doing  this,  oiir  remarks  shall  be  brief,  because,  from  the 
genrrat  outline,  and  from  the  co))ious  quotations  which  we  have 
brought  before  them,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  perusal  of  the  whole.  We  do  not 
hesitate  in  declaring  our  opinion  that,  in  its  general  execution, 
it  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Keith,  aiul  that  it  is  well  adapted 
both  to  advance  his  own  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  and 
to  promote  the  extension  of  knowledge  in  this  department  of 
Natural  History.  Very  few  facts  with  which  we  were  not  pre¬ 
viously  acoiiainted,  are  brought  forward  hy  Mr.  Keith ;  but 
his  materials  arc  drawn  from  the  best  sources,  and  he  lias  given 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  principal  physiological  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  vegetable  creation,  which  are  scattered  throughout 
many  volumes  in  ilic  works  of  Linnseus,  Grew,  Bonnet,  I  led  wig, 
Du  Hamel,  Malpighi,  Mirbel,  Ellis,  Knight,  and  many  other 
philosophical  writers  upon  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  plants. 
It  is  always  a  somewhat  invidious  task  to  contrast  rival  works, 
by  diflerent  living  writers,  each  of  which  possesses  its  peculiar 
merits  ;  we  cannot,  however,  withhold  an  o)Hnion,  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  which  the  readers  of  our  Review  are,  perhaps,  eniitledy 
that  Mr.  Keith’s  treatise  by  no  means  supersedes  the  elegant 
volume  upon  Pliysiologicnl  Botany,  hy  the  President  of  the  Lin- 
Dvan  SiK'iety,  although, the  latter  is  condensed  into  one  half  of 
the  bulk  of  the  former.  In  Dr,  Smith’s  work  there  is  a  touching 
•implicity  of  sl>lc,  a  delicuey  of  expression,  and  an  exquisite 
ie/erfionofillustratioiis,  which  have  rendered  his  book  a  classical 
volume,  uud  which  will  continue  to  en>uru  it  a  place  in  the 
fihrary  of  every  person  of  taste  and  science.  Ill  Mr.  Keith’a 
volumes  there  is  morn  detail,  which  is  out  without  its  advautages ; 
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Lut  \u*  Ihinlv  lio  Ims  nut  always  Iwvn  jiuliciuiis  in  swrllin^  bis 
pu^'os  with  a  list  of  orisuccosslul  pliysioloi^ical  ex|>t^ritut'iiN|  when 
Ik*  shoiihl  rather  have  st‘ize<l  ii|mn  the  points  of  fallacy,  uiul  given 
|4S  tin*  general  results,  without  entering  into  a  teilious  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  processes  of  indecisive  trials.  If  this  method 
t*l*  proecediug  reiulcrs  his  work  somewhat  lt*ss  attractive  to  the 
merely  popular  reader,  it  may  possibly  give  an  inereased  value 
to  it  as  a  manual  for  the  more  patient  student  in  Pbysiologtcol 
llotany.  There  are  some  subjects,  and  those  not  the  least 
iuten^sting,  in  these  volumes,  which  are  scarcely  nt  all  toucbeil 
upon  hy  Dr.  Smith.  Among  these,  the  part  wbicli  is  devoted 
to  (!liefnical  Botany,  or  the  Analysis  of  Vegetable  Products, 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  fund  of  valuable  iiiforinatioii ;  but 
even  in  this  department  we  cannot  commend  the  extrcmie  tl)illutc^• 
uess  of  detail  wliieli  often  leads  1^1  r.  Keith  far  from  his  subject. 
Who,  for  itistancV,  would  expei't,  in  a  -treatise  on  Phy$iolo» 
(jicai  Botany,  to  meet  with  the  information,  that  the  l>ost 
Flint  Glattn  ‘  is  composed  of  120  parts  of  while  siliceous  sand, 
*  40  parts  of  pearl-ash,  35  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  13  of  uitrate 
‘of  potass,  and  25  ot*  black  oxide  of  luanganczc?*  Vol.  I.  p. 
400.  The  mere  circumstance  that  the  vegetable  alkali  is  use<t 
in  the  inaiuifacturc  of  glass,  is  too  slender  u  link  to  sustain  such 
digressive  dettnls,  for  if  such  be  allowed,  they  become  positively 
interminable. 

Some  other  faults  have  been  noticed  by  us,  and  ninst  not  be 
passed  over  without  remark.  The  numerous  subdivisions 
of  tlie  treatise  are  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  ‘  lucidun 
*or(loy^  that  they  perplex  by  the  intricacy  of  their  ramifications. 
To  say  uothing  of  the  division  into  Volymen,  which  is  one  of 
merely  mechanical  convenience,  we  havo  Bookiy  Parity  Chap- 
terty  Sectionty  SuB-sections,  and  Articiety  in  a  descending 
srrics.  The  extremely  Subtle  divisions  of  his  materials,  produces, 
op  a  natural  consecpicnce,  both  intricacy  and  repetition  :  thus 
we  have  observod  that  the  account  of  the  Bloom  is  repeated 
Vol:  1.  p.  187  and  p.  488;  the  curious  phenomenon  of  tlie 
Pictumnut  albut  occurs  twice,  Vol.  I.  p.  428  and  Vol.  II,  p. 
1 12 ;  and  we  meet  with  tlie  very  sap^e  observations  on  the  Col- 
tliorpe  Oak  at  two  remote  intervals  Vol.  1.  p.  48  and  Vol.  IL 
)>.  500 ;  &c.  &c.  We  think  that  those  parts  which  are  merely 
dt  scriptivc  of  .  the  parts  of  plants,  and  their  various  forms,  might 
hr.  nuicli  more  conveniently  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  Catalogue, 
as  in  Dr.  Smith's  work,  by  which  means  much  hcaviueas  of 
style  would  be  avoided  :  hy  adopting  the  contrary  plan,  Mr, 
Keith  has  been  compullcd  to  link  his  sen^nces  togctlicr  by  the 
perpetual  use  of  particles  repeated  to  satiety. 

Our  re|)ort  of  this  work  having  been,  as  we  conceive,  suffi¬ 
ciently  extended,  wo  uow  dismiss  it,  uot  without  a  favourable 
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o|Miiion,  and  a  cordial  hope  that  many  who  have  read  this 
cTUii|ue  will  become  better  acejuainted  with  the  pa^es  on  which 
it  is  a  comiiieiit ;  for  we  arc  confident  that,  whether  they  be 
)>o|mUr  or  Hcienlific  readers,  they  will  not  rise  from  their  perusal 
without  much  amusement  and  instruction. 

Art.  111.  A  yoynge  round  Great  Britain^  undertaken  in  the  Summer 
of  the  Year  1813,  and  commencing  from  the  Landes  End,  Corn¬ 
wall  :  by  Richard  Ayton.  With  a  Scries  of  Views,  illustrative  of 
the  Character  and  prominent  Features  of  the  Coast,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  William  Daniell,  A.H.A.  Imperial  4to.  Vuls.  I  and 
II.  pp.  140.  Price,  half-bound,  .t‘1.5.  1814r,  15,  16.*  [Fifty. five 
Views,  coloured,  and  a  Vignette.] 

IT  is  very  fairly  made,  in  the  preface  to  tliis  work,  a  matter 
^  of  wonderi  that  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  uinlertakin^ 
for  tlie  to|H)^raphical  illustration  of  our  island,  should  have  left 
to  a  dcscribcr  and  delineator,  so  late  in  the  day,  u  subji^t  of 
absolute  novelty  in  a  compreliensive  survey  of  its  coast.  Ki- 
eepting  the  fasliionalde  watering-places,  some  of  the  ports,  and 
a  few  remarkable  picturesijm*  |>oints,  (not,  however,  for  the 
must  part,  satisfactorily  deliueated,]  the  coast  is  an  unknown 
region  to  even  the  must  to|>ographically  given  of  the  many 
readers  whom  it  encircles. 

‘  It  is  the  design,  therefore,  of  the  following  Voyage^  minutely 
to  describe  the  whole  coast  round  Great  Britain  ;  not  merely  to 
give  plans  and  outlines  of  its  well-known  towns,  ports,  and  havens; 
but  to  illustrate  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery,  the  manners 
ami  employment  of  people,  and.modes  of  life,  in  its  wildest  parts.’ 

*  As  in  this  voyage  the  reader  will  find  two  navigators  frequently 
sailing  on  horseback,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  scudding  in  a 
gig,  It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  causes  which  obliged  them 
to  prosecute  tlieir  course  by  means  so  irregular  and  unfamiliar. 
When  the  undertaking  was  first  designed,  the  authors  roost  certainly 
inicndeil  to  travel  principally  by  sea,  but,  on  experiment,  the  plan 
wa'i  found  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  As  it  was  their  object  to 
examine  every  point,  and  stone,  and  cranny  of  the  coast,  no  kind 
of  boat  was  calculated  for  their  service  but  a  small  rowing.boat,  as 
no  other  could  venture  to  approach  near  enough  to  the  shore  for 
their  purposes.  The  boat  was  easily  to  be  procured,  but  the  windi 
and  waves  were  not  so  tractable :  rapid  tides,  ground-swells,  insur- 

•  The  work  has  been  published,  and  continues  to  be  published, 
in  monthly  nunibtrs,  twenty-eight  of  which,  containing  each  two 
plates,  at  the  price  of  lOs.  6d.  constitute  these  first  two  volumes.  All 
the  numbers  f:ub>equent  to  the  termination  of  the  second  volume 
contain,  at  the  same  price,  each  three  plates,  but  w  ith  a  smaller 
proportion  of  letter-press.  On  this  plan  the  work  is  intented  to 
continue. 
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(nountablc  surfs,  strong  winds,  and  foul  winds,  are  anoong  the 
catalogue  of  horrors  on  the  const,  which  were  frc<|uently  all  raging 
at  tlie  suine  time,  and  no  one  of  which  could  be  encountered  with 
safety  in  a  small  and  open  boat.  But  luckily,  the  incompatibility  of 
sniall  boats  and  great  seas  did  not  interfere  with  the  object  of  Uiis 
work ;  for,  by  proceeding  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  when  the  soa 
was  not  to  be  trusted,  there  was  always  an  opportunity  of  ex  ..mining 
the  same  points  which  could  have  been  seen  from  the  sea,  and 
likewise  of  exploring  many  little  creeks  and  inlets,  which  form 
some  of  the  most  pictures<jue  and  interesting  features  of  the  roost, 
at  which  a  boat  could  not  at  any  time  possibly  land,  and  which, 
therefore,  in  a  voyage  more  formally  and  literally  pursued,  must 
have  passed  unnoticed.  If  the  wcatlicr  had  been  olways  fine,  niul 
the  sea  always  smooth,  boats  would  not  have  been  employed  more 
frequently  than  they  have  been  in  the  course  of  this  circuit.  * 

'riie  work  warrants  us  to  congratulate  the  ndventurprs  that 
the  novelty  of  their  track  was  excoerliiigly  far  from  being  its 
only  recorainendaiion.  The  series  of  natural  scenery  through 
which  it  led  them,  presented  incninparnhly  a  greater  number  of 
striking  aspects  than  they  could  have  beheld  in  the  same  length 
of  course  in  any  other  direction  on  British  ground.  They  had  a 
prodigious  advantage  in  constantly  beholding  the  watery  element 
in  its  magnitude,  and  without  their  being,  as  iu  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  far  out  at  sea,  put  by  that  magnitude  out  of  sight  of  every 
thing  else,  but  the  sky.  This  clement  Uicy  contemplated  in  its 
tranquillity,  and  in  its  endless  diversities  of  action  in  its  assault 
on  the  land.  Indeed,  the  whole  line  of  their  journey  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  scene  of  interminable  battle  between  the  flood  and 
Uie  stable  and  defying  eleraciit ;  the  ctVects,  however,  on  wliicli 
element,  in  the  warfare  of  so  many  ages,  are  presented  in  a  front 
of  ruin,  but  sublime  in  that  ruin.  Fallen  musses  of  rocks,  thrown 
in  the  wildest  disorder,  stupendous  craggy  jireeipicc's,  dark  ca¬ 
verns,  dee)>  chasms  cut  into  t:.c  land,  at  the  less  invulnerablo 
points,  a  solemn  air  of  desolation  over  the  whole,  and  an  aspect  of 
fated,  relentless,  eternal  persistence  in  the  conflict,  by  the  ever- 
renewed  vigour  of  the  one  element,  ami  the  iicver-to-be-subdued 
firmness  of  the  other ;  this  is  a  combination  which,  for  power 
of  impression  on  a  contemplative  luiud,  dcfit*s  all  rivalry  of  any 
inland  succession  of  natural  scenery,  of  the  Mume  prolonged 
extent^  in  the  island.  There  are  to  be  added  to  the  picture  the 
monuments  and  vestiges  of  departed  generations,  in  the  ruins  of 
castles,  frowning  on  the  verge  of  the  cliflk,  or  the  relics  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  sepuldiral  structures  in  some  of  the  now  solitary 
recesses  ;  witli  a  reinforcement,  in  some  instances,  of  tlic  im¬ 
pression  of  such  spectacles,  by  tragical  memorials,  related,  or 
even  presented  to  the  eye,  of  the  fate  of  mariners  cast  away  on 
the  rocks  of  the  shore.  The  travellers  confer,^,  too,  tliat  on 
vome  occasions,  they  had  the  benefit  and  luxury  of  an  aggruva- 
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tion  of  siK'h  improssion^,  l»y  a  certain  ilo^rct*  of  the  sense  of 
piTHonal  il  linger.  * 

As  to  the  maritiine  iiopulation  also,  the  striking  pcciiliarity 
of  ihiraeter  createclliy  their  habits  aiul  einploynients,  uitli  its 
variijUH  nioilitic'atiuns  as  viewed  in  so  lonjj  ;v  succession  of 
hv.ilities,  contri'.uited  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  general  eBlnJi. 

Wc  tlo  not  know  what  scenes  of  nature  and  soi‘ieiy  the  writer 
of  the  tiescriptivc  narrative  might  have  surveyed  hetbru,  to 
furnish  him  with  the  aitl  of  contrast  and  standai'tl,  ki  passing 
ovrr  a  new  and  strange  tract ;  hut  he  I'ertainly  hrought  U  the 
adventure  a  great  uleitnesH  of  observation,  ami  a  vary  considc- 
rahic  degree  of  susceptibility,  tboiigb  far  enough  from  being  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  to  the  distiiignishing  features,  natural 
snd  moral,  of  that  tract.  I'he  imagination  of  the  very  able 
draughtsman  of  the  uudertukiiig,  would  readily  recatl,  for  oom- 
purlsoii,  the  as|H‘cts  of  remote  foreign  siiorcs,  with  the  visages 
and  munners  of  their  vaiiously  coloured,  and  clad,  and  con* 
ditioned  iidiuhitants.  Some  hints  of  such  comparison  miglit 
have  Uvii  t>ei  tinently  and  with  advantage  thrown  in,  bad  it  been 
his  task  also  to  write  the  narrative,  ami  with  the  fnlncss  ami 
particularity  witli  which  it  is  given  in  these  two  volumes.  < 

Any  attempt  at  a  regular  abstraet  of  it  would  be  much  ticyoml 
the  ullow'uncc  of  our  pages.  A  few  slight  extracts  and  notices, 
made  here  and  there  in  passing  along,  may  suHice  to  give  soiih; 
general  notion  of  the  (pinlity  and  merits  of  the  perforiiiaucu.i 

*  firouiid-s wells*  have  already  been  named  us  one  of  tlw 
menacing  phenomena  by  which  the  travellers  would  have  to  try 
tlicir  fortitude. 

‘  In  the  calmest  wenlber  there  frequently  riie  up  *  ground-^welb,* 
wliich  are  extremely  dangerous  for  all  open  boats,  and  which,  not 
being  to  l>c  foresi'en  or  providtsl  ngninst,  ninke  tlie  life  of  a  tislier- 
tnan  on  tlie  coast  of  Cornwall  os  precarious  as  bis  sport.  1  endea- 
voarcU  to  ascerttiin  the  ciuises  of  iliese  ground-swells,  but  couM 
learn  nothing  satisfactory  re:»pccuug  tiiem.  Some  assured  me  iliat 
they  were  die  forerunners  of  un  a))prunohing  gide,  ond  others, 
ib.it  tlicy  were  in  conse(|ucnce  of  a  gale  that  was  piisscd;  but 
nil  agreeik  that  they  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  gale,  as 
they  came  on  without  warning.  They  occur  only  along  shore,  as 
their  name  import^,  and  beyond  them  the  sea  is  frequently  quite 
calm.  In  ibis  ca>*e  ilie  effect  is  very  singular  ;  for*  the  space  nf  a 
quarter  of  a  imle,  the  son,  without  wiiyl,  fs  tossed,  at  if  by  a  liutri- 
cone,  into  the  wildest  uproar  and  confusion,  whilc’bcyoriil,  as  Ibr  as 
the  eye  can  sec,  it  is  one  still  surface,  as  tuiooih  as  glass.* 

•  There  is  no  part  of  the  English  coast,’  roinurks  the  Writer, 
•  where  the  ocean  can  be  seen  with  such  grandeur  ns  on  tlie  north 
coast  of  Cornwall,  w  bich  is  entirrlv  open  to  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  most  of  the  lund-locV.cd  channels  ronnd  uur  rof^tl  the 
waf<»,  in  consequence  of  frequent  sands  and  sIichIs,  arc  short  and 
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broken  i  bat  Iiere  the  huge  round  billowy  come  rolling  on,  cttcb  a 
mountain,  which  you  have  time  to  gaze  and  ponder  on,  uhite  you 
limy  distinctly  trace  the  itnineniie  chasm  which  sep  iratCH  each  tVoni 
that  which  follows,  and  thus  pursue  in  detail  the  inarch  of  the 
mighty  sea,  as  it  moves  on  in  majestic  regularity.* 

Tlic  Hon  liapjHMied  to  lie  in  a  mood,  which  doea  not,  «omc* 
timc«,  occur  in  the  courHc  of  many  \vc.t‘k*<,  to  pcriuil  n  quiet 
visit  to  the  Loiigs|ii|m-liglithousc,  tlic  dreary  position  of  which, 
and  the  desolate  condition  of  the  two  living  In'ings  uho  are  im¬ 
prisoned  there  at  the  sliorlcst  ullotment  an  entire  month,  in  Home 
ran*  instances  as  much  as  four  or  five,  put  our  Author,  thus 
early  hi  the  narration,  on  his  utmost  mettle  for  that  sort  of 
strong  iiml  aggravatisl  deseriptioii  and  relU^ctiuii,  which  he 
appimrs  to  like  siilliciently  to  Ik.*  much  pleased  with  the  very 
fr(H|uciit  occasions  lie  finds  for  employing  it,  and  in  nliicli  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  be  excels,  lie  makes  ijuite  the  worst  of  the 
self  chosen  doom  of  these  two  monthly-relieved  lamp-liglitcrs, 
when  lie  will  have  it  a  more  than  adequate  siilleriiig  fur  the 
)>iinishmeiit  of  the  blackest  conceivable  crimes.  Such  language 
would  seem  to  betray  some  infet^tion  of  those  saiil  ground- 
*  swells,*  whkh,  as  we  have  seen,  rise  up  in  tumuli  williout  rliyuic 
or  reason. 

Some  share  of  attention  is  paid,  witli  slisin  gravity,  to  the 
legends  of  which  there  is  no  lack  along  this  coast ;  and  it  is  not 
ill  a  much  more  canonical  tone  of  feeling  that,  with  tlic  help  of 
Carew,  Borlase,  Folwliele,  &c.  tlie  Author  goes  into  some  dis- 
cussion  of  matters  of  the  county-history  ;  especially  what  relates 
to, 

*  The  numberless  remains  of  insignificant  ensiles,  cntrcncbmcnts, 
and  earthworks,  raised  immediately  on  the  cliffs,  nt  the  wcHtern  ex> 
treinity,  and  on  the  whole  line  of  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  muiic 
of  which,*  says  he,  ‘  wc  had  the  merit  to  observe  On  nutburity 
niuch  higher  than  my  own,  1  venture  to  divide  the  honour  of  ttuur 
construction  equally  between  the  Irish  and  the  Dunes,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Cornish  and  all  other  pretenders.* 

It  will  not  he  at  all  demanded  of  on  adventurer,  sotting  olV 
from  Ijondou  to  make  a  hasty  tour  of  (lie  whole  coast  of  the 
island,  that  he  should  have  qualified  himsilf  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  each  Imrulity  of  so  amule  a  circuit,  marked  lliougli  it 
he  with  antiquities  of  which  it  might  be  gratify iug  to  have  an 
ilhistration.  Jt  may  in  most  cases  sutlicc  lor  him  to  make  a 
rctercnce  to  tl^e  most  approved  topographical  Irsluriaiis,  w’illi 
i»ric!  citations  sometimes  of  the  opinions  ot  such  mUborilies. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  for  him  to  be  aware  tlint  it  will 
is!  good  policy  not  to  imlidge  tmi  promptly  and  too  freely  in 
language  of  contempt  for  the  lalmrious  iiivcsligatioiiH  of  the 
relu's  of  past  ages,  though-  the  importance  and  the  iTrtuuity  ol 
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the  results  of  such  invcHti^alionH  may  often  he  pratly  or- 
aijt;cmlc<l  by  tiie  solemn  earnestness  atnl  the  confident  tlieories 
of  those  ^vho  have  prosecuted  tliein.  Contempt  should  imply 
knoivledcje;  nor  is  it  advisable  to  try  what  is  the  veiy  least 
portion  of  knowledge  that  may  save  it  from  ht*coming  itself 
conteinpiible. 

Very  early  in  (heir  progn*ss  the  Tourists  were  struck  with 
that  n.elanrlioly  appearance  of  the  vegetation  wiiich  continued 
to  present  itself  to  them  through  a  Imig  succession  of  stages. 

•  We  obsen  ed  the  same  scarcity  of  trees  on  the  w  hole  coast  of 

Coriiwnl!,  and  as  far  inland  as  we  could  see.  It  is  occasioned  by 
the  westerly  wind,  which  passing  over  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  comes 
iininixed  and  unteinpcrcd  to  this  coast,  and  bligliting  as  it  blows, 
extirpates,  root  and  branch,  every  tree  and  shrub  that  oppose  it. 
'i'he  westerly  wind  is  mure  prevalent  and  more  boisterous  than  any 
other.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  Unit  he  bad  travelled  two  hundred 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than  himself: 
wc  travcllcil  at  least  lialf  that  distance  in  Cornwall,  and  saw  only 
tlirce  not  sliortc  r  than  ourselves.  The  pernicious  clFecl  of  the  salt 
wind  was  strikingly  evidenced  in  a  few  stumps,  which  we  saw 
co.ixed  lip  under  the  lee  of  a  wall,  and  which  could  not  raise  their 
b.-ads  an  inch  above  it,  but  were  sliavcd  as  flat  ns  with  a  scythe,  and 
nil  of  e<]ual  height,  or  just  as  liigh  as  the  wall.  If,  encouraged  hy 
an  e.nuMia)  duration  of  a  land-brec'/e,  an  aspiring  tw  ig,  or  a  vn:*rant 
lc.if,  should  peep  above  the  allotted  level,  it  would  inevitably  be  cut 
otf  by  the  first  breaili  from  the  Si*a,  and  the  whole  be  again  reduced 
to  its  former  mop-like  smugness  and  uniformity.  > 

•  The  proprietor  of  (he  only  good  house  about  Podstow,  (the 
largest  town  on  the  north  eo.isl  of  I’ornwall)  pointcnl  out  to  us,  with 
a  satlsfaclitin  at  once  too  lively  and  Iiarmlcss  to  cliaiicngc  any  thing 
on  our  part  but  assent,  some  picturesque  improvements  which  he 
hail  tftVcted  on  his  grounds  ia  spite  of  nature,  who  had  opposed 
him  throughout  with  peculiar  malignity.  On  one  little  mount  was 
a  grove  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  in  all  stages  of  decay,  of  which  in 
five  minutes,  you  c^uld  have  counted  not  only  the  branches  but 
the  leaves;  and  on  nnolher  eminence,  a  few*  palisaded  sticks, 
which  It  was  hoped  would,  in  a  course  of  years,  sprout  up  into 
unutlier  grove  “  to  correspond.*'  * 

A  character  of  gloomy  grandeur  is  prevalent  generally  along 
this  northern  coast  of  Cornwall ;  not  so  continuoiisly  on  that  of 
Devonshire. 

‘  It  is  at  intervals  only  on  the  const  of  Devon  that  the  rocks  burst 
forth  ;  but  on  liiat  ot  Cornw -ill,  league  ofier  leo^ue  is  marked  by  one 
dark  lino  of  rock  never  inlcrruptt  d  by  a  patch  of  earth,  but  parted  by 
a  wide  cha^^l,  faced  also  on  each  side  with  rock,  and  again  renewed, 
and  still  in  rock.  Both  coasts  appear  to  have  been  shattered  by  some 
tremendous  concussion,  but  in  the  one  thceflects  have  been  gradually 
softened  by  time,  while  in  the  other  the  confusion  is  still  fresh  anci 
uureformed,  the  ruggedness  unvaried  ;uid  untamed.* 

*  This  coast,*  (near  Combe-Martin  j  'is  considerably  loftier  than 
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•nv  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  but  it  has  not  the  same  wild 
ju/d  terrible  grandeur,  the  same  dismal  desolate  gloom,  which  was 
always  associated  in  our  minds  with  shipwrecks  and  storms.* 

*  For  three  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Combe-Martin  the  coast  is 
even  more  vast  than  that  which  we  had  just  passed.  Some  of  the  clilTs 
are  computed  to  be  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  tliey  arc  so  steep 
that,  when  we  were  not  many  yards  from  their  base,  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  sheep  on  the  ridges  and  projections  at  their  summits.  These 
sheep  appeared  like  wdiite  specks,  so  very  minute  that  we  should  not 
have  observed  them  at  all  had  they  not  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
boatmen,  nor  believed  that  they  were  animals  of  any  kind  had  we  not 
perceived  that  they  moved,  ne  were  contesting  the  matter  with  the 
men,  with  our  eyes  intently  ixed  on  a  cluster  of  the  white  specks, 
when  they  suddenly  vanished,  and  we  then  granted  at  once  that  they 
could  not  be  daisies.  The  cliffs  are  generally  covered  with  short 
russet  grass,  and  in  parts  tui\ed  with  shrubby  oak ;  but  the  rocks  arc 
frequently  seen  bursting  through  this  surface,  and  at  intervals  all  vege¬ 
tation  is  arrosted ;  the  rocks  appear  rising  in  fragments  over  fragments, 
and  the  whole  front  looks  like  one  tremendous  ruin.* 

The  writer  well  describes  tlie  manner  in  which  the  ocean  frus* 
trates  its  own  violence,  in  its  action  on  a  rocky  coast. 

*  The  remains  of  former  cliffs,  washed  down  by  the  waves,  now 
form  a  barrier  which  protects  the  present  cliffs  against  further  depre¬ 
dations.  Thus  the  sea,  with  only  its  ordinary  means  of  aggression, 
never  advances  far  upon  a  rocky  shore.  When  it  flows  over  a  smooth 
surface,  and  can  employ  a  large  and  unbroken  body  of  water,  it 
may  undermine  the  bottoms  of  dills,  though  composed  of  the  hard¬ 
est  rock  ;  but  the  first  fall  of  the  superincumbent  matter  raises  ob¬ 
structions  to  its  further  progress,  and  the  land  merely  plants  a  few 
of  its  rocks  as  outposts  for  the  defence  of  the  main  body.  When 
the  coast  consists  of  sand  or  chalk,  the  sea  is  more  destructive,  and  is 
assisted  by  other  agents,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  frosts 
and  thaws.  The  ruins  of  cliffs  composed  of  these  soft  materials  are 
of  no  service,  but  are  speedily  washed  away  by  the  waves  which  re¬ 
turn  unchecked  to  new  conquest.* 

'rile  sensations  caused  hy  looking  ofl*  tlie  edge  of  some  of 
these  tremendous  precipices,  suggest  some  curious  observations 
on  the  fact,  familiar  to  almost  every  one’s  experience,  that  a 
great  difference  is  made  in  the  sense  of  danger,  hy  the  greater 
or  less  physical  magnitude  of  its  cause,  though  the  degree  of 
the  danger  he  really  the  same. 

*  A  man  will  thrust  half  his  boily  out  of  his  garret  window,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  thought  of  a  fall ;  but  let  him  ascend  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher,  and  though  the  necessity  of  falling  may  not  be  more  ob¬ 
vious,  and  though  the  consecjuences  of  falling  would  not  be  more 
fatal,  yet  he  immediately  begins  to  tremble,  and  intrench  himself  in 
his  strong  holds.  When  we  look  from  an  eminence  only  fifty  feet 
high,  it  may  require  an  effort  of  calculation  to  be  convinc^  that  wo 
ihould  be  killed  if  we  were  to  fall ;  but  when  we  look  from  a  height 
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ftf  seven  or  ciglit  hundred  feet,  the  certainty  of  being  d4ishjHl  t(^ 
pieces  if  a  fool  should  slip  is  so  vividly  illustrated,  that  there  nppenrs 
to  be  danger  in  the  mere  conternphilion  of  a  fall  ;  death  is  rtpre- 
•ented  as  «(»  very  certain  that  we  imagine  it  to  be  very  near.  We 
arc  sensible  of  tbc  same  kind  of  feeling  when  the  eye  is  not  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  terror  is  received.  A  man  will  stand  with  pcrfecl 
cnnhdence  at  the  very  brink  of  a  pool  wiucli  he  conceives  may  con- 
tr.in  just  water  enough  to  cover  his  head,  but  signify  to  him  that  the 
pfxd  lias  no  bottom,  nod  lie  will  instautly  start  back  that  lie  may 
not  be  drowned.’ 

Very  fre<|iieut  occasions  and  subjects  occur  for  tbe  indulgence 
of  tlie  writer’s  turn  for  satiric  rellection.  A  legitimate  s\d»jeet 
eiiougli  is  tbit  eoiiiplaoency  we  feel  in  hiving  le trued  (lie  mere 
iiiimcti  of  place.s  or  proprietors,  as  if,  by  that,  we  bad  gained  know¬ 
ledge  available  to  some  use. 

*  In  travelling  in  a  chaise  through  a  country  wliich  was  new  to 
them,  ninny  may  remember,  that  they  have  often  let  down  the  win- 
ik»w,  rod  lorn  their  throats  to  r  igs  in  roaring  to  the  driver,  “  WIio  is 
the  owner  of  this  house,  and  that  house?’’  And  having  been  assured 
lint  It  w.n  .Mr,  Jenkins,  or  some  other  etjually  a  stranger,  have  re¬ 
ef  ived  ilie  bahl  name  with  an  air  of  contentment,  as  if  something  had 
actu.dly  been  gained.  With  the  same  thirst  for  knowledge,  wc  sndopi 
approaclied  a  rock,  w  ithout  studiously  enquiring  what  it  was  called, 
ns  if  the  title  of  the  Clull,  or  the  (loose,  could  make  it  more  or  less 
ihnu  a  rock.  On  the  coast,  every  rock,  at  nil  peculiar  in  form  or  co¬ 
lour,  has  a  name,  by  which  it  is  identified  as  a  seamark  :  to  seamen, 
these  rninutc  distin^ions  arc  of  substantial  use ;  to  us,  they  were 
mere  shadows.’ 


W  e  have  lively  deseriptiouH  of  the  pilchard  and  other  fishc- 
rii*s,  anti  of  the  habits  of  tbe  persons  tunployed  in  them.  Of 
lh(*  general  condition  of  tbeir  places  of  re.sidenco,  we  are  not, 
presume,  to  take  as  a  fair  sample,  tbe  little  port  at  tlio  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  stage  north  of  l\idsto\v. 

‘  On  enlpring  the  village  of  Port  Isaac,  we  were  assailed  by  a 
strneb  whiOi  wuuhl  be  wronged  by  any  attempt  to  describe  it. 
There  w.i«i  no  appearance  of  consciousness  in  the  countenances  of  the 
inhahitants  ;  and  v.e  found,  on  investigation,  that  there  was  nothing 
iinu'^ual  in  the  wind,  but  bimply  a  separate  dunghill  before  each  door 
of  the  village,  composed  chielly  of  the  most  hmtlisomc'  remains  of 
the  tish  caught  during  the  hist  sl.\ puonth.s,  besiilcs  an  immense 
nccumuluion  ef  the  same  abominable  matter  <»n  tbe  beach,  in  all  de¬ 
grees  of  eorrimtion  The  pigs  were  engaged  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
remove  the  nuifance.  The  stoicism  of  the  ptmplc  we  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  imitate;  what  further  they  liud  amongst  them  that 
could  jiislity  notice  we  did  uotbtop  to  enquire,  for  our  first  impression 
w  as  so  strongly  to  their  <hsadv:mi;)ge,  that  wc  hurried  from  them  as 
last  as  wT  could,  in  a  transport  of  disgust.* 

The  nuiiiht  r  of  iiistaureM,  di'seribed  iu  succession,  amount  lo 
a  geueral  >tatei::cnt  resj»cctiiig  this  no; lb  Ci»rn^\  all  and  Devon 
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can‘<f,  that  its  purls  are  in  a  constant,  irresistible,  luul  far  aci- 
vamiMl  pn>«;rf‘ss  to  liestrnction,  by  th«^  acnimubition  of  sniid 
at  ibeir  iMitraiicos.  Of  Hiiile  Haven  it  is  remarked, 

‘  It  was  once  a  large  and  commodious  port,  all  traces  of  which 
flre  now  buried  under  the  sarul.  The  river  Bude  iiiocts  the  foa 
iuTC.  and  at  its  confluence  ibrnierly  spread  into  a  wide  cstuarvt 
rapahle  of  receiving  ships  of  great  burden,  but  now  runs  to  tlio  teu 
ill  a  sIklIIow  stream,  navigable  only  for  ducks  and  geese.  The  de- 
f^truction  of  the  liaven  is  attributed  both  to  the  sand  from  Uic  sea, 
and  the  mud  from  the  river,  the  first  embankment  was  of  sand, 
u'liioii  obstructed  the  mud  in  its  passage  to  tlie  sea,  und  co-operated 
with  it  in  filling  up  the  channel.’ 

A  siinilnr  account  is  given  of  the  greater  number  of  tlie  liar- 
leinrs.  Kvon  Padstow,  wiiioli  is  said  t»»  be  the  best  on  the 
coast,  cannot  admit  vessels  of  more  than  two  linndretl  tons,, 
over  a  bar  whic’.i  lias  oa  each  side,  water  eiiougfi  for  —  (it  is 
indeed  a  very  loose  statement)  ‘  three  or  four  biiiulred  tons 

*  and  if  there  he  any  swell  of  the  sea,  so  heavy  a  surf  falb 

*  on  (his  bar,  that  small  vessels  dure  not  approach  it,  except 
‘  at  high  s])iing  tides,  and  in  very  fine  weallior.’  This  evil, 
wliicii  is  of  course  beyond  all  remedy  or  alleviation,  will  pro- 
haldy  have  aggravated,  by  the  time  of  the  next  circumnavi¬ 
gation  oraiitliors  and  painters,  that  character  of  poverty,  half,  bar¬ 
barism,  ami  desolation,  so  conspicuously  presented  to  tlie  pivseiit 
adventurers.  In  many  of  (heir  stages,  they  encountereiltlii.^ cha¬ 
racter  in  what  travellers  naturally  regard  us  its  strongest  proof 
inni  worst  form — a  grievous  deficiency  of  viands,  and  of  accom¬ 
modations  for  repose.  At  some  of  the  houses  ptirporting  to  ho 
inns,  and  the  only  ones  in  the  places,  they  had  to  exercise  llieii* 
patience  or  their  anger,  whichever  they  pleascil,  und  cither  of 
them  with  the.  same  reward,  under  a  destitution  of  the  pUliiesi 
iirliclos  of  the  first  necessity*  This  appears  to  have  been  tU*ir 
|n*cdicameiit  at  a  point  so  far  advanced  upward  toward  certain 
great  ami  festive  cities  of  more  north  cast  position,  as  Lin- 
inuiitli,  which  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ienninalion  of  tlio 
Dr  von  coast,  and  within  a  few  more  of  Alincliead,  a  ilecayed 
and  mcliiiiclioly-looking  tow'n,  where  the  voyagers  bade  a  long 
adieu  to  the  Kiiglish  coast,  and  stretched  across  the  Bristol 
Clinnncl  to  Wales. 

If  we  were  to  look  hack  along  the  whole  line  of  the  amphi¬ 
bious  exiMMlition,  from  this  point  to  tiie  Land's-end  where  it 
commenced,  for  the  purjiose  of  naming  the  one  s|>ot  in  tli« 
track,  distinguished  by  the  most  romantic  wildness  of  nature, 
ami  ilic  one  spot  exliibiting  the  most  forlorn  view  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  |M*ople,  we  could  not,  perhajis,  do  better  than  refer 
to  the  ilesci'iptioiis  of  Boseastle  harlKiur,  und  the  village  of 
llossiney,  two  place's  within  an  hour's  walk  of  each  oUier.  Of 
the  harbour  and  the  sctMiery  about  it,  it  is  prunouucetl  that, 
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Nothing;  in  nature  can  be  more  fancifully  (lia|M)6ec1.  A  narrow 
chaam,  between  two  enormous  crags  makes  a  passage  for  the  sea, 
which  enters  in  u  serpentine  course,  which  winds  its  way  up  a  valley, 
overhung  on  each  siue  by  black  and  jagged  rocks.  We  saw  it  in  a 
calm,  when  the  sea  stole  in,  and  pursued  its  sinuous  track  without 
noi^e  or  ferment ;  in  gait's  of  wind  it  dashes  in  with  prodigious  fury, 
and  bursting  on  the  rocks  at  every  angle,  rushes  up  the  valley  in  a 
sheet  of  foam.  A  line  of  white  no«ts  is  ranged  on  each  side  ot  the 
channel,  as  a  direction  for  vessels  in  the  night  ;  a  precarious  guide 
through  this  maze  of  rock,  yet  one  that  decides  between  safety  and 
ruin.  1  can  conceive  nothing  more  terrible  than  entering  this  har¬ 
bour  at  night  in  a  gale,  with  the  rocks  closing  above  you  and  deepen¬ 
ing  the  darkness,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  the  white  breakers, 
(of  what  use,  then,  those  same  posts?)  roaring  on  all  sides  amidst 
rocks  which  you  know  it  would  be  destruction  to  couch.  The  harbour 
of  Portreath  is  very  fiiglitful,  but  the  course  is  straight,  and  there¬ 
fore  attention  may  he  confined  to  one  object,  or  us  seamen  say,  to 
keeping  a  good  look  out  a-head.  At  Boscastlc  the  crookedness  of 
the  channel  is  the  cause  of  many  difficulties  ;  the  most  serious  is  the 
contrariety  of  the  wind,  which  may  be  fair  in  one  reach,  and  foul  in 
Another,  and  thus  occasion  in  so  narrow  a  passage,  extreme  confusion 
in  the  steerage  of  the  vessel  and  the  management  of  her  sails.  None 
but  pilots  intimately  acquainted  with  the  harbour  venture  to  ap¬ 
proach  it.’ 

At  Bossiney,  three  miles  inland  from  this  scene  of  grandeur 
and  eleiuental  energy,  the  travellers  beheld  a  perfect  subsidence 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  in  indolence  and  poverty. 

‘  The  thatch  which  covered  the  houses  was  black  and  ragged ; 
the  walls  were  full  of  chasms  which  admitted  the  light  excluded  from 
(lie  windows  by  patches  of  blue  aprons  and  wisps  of  hay  and  straw, 
in  the  place  of  glass  ;  there  was  a  dunghill  on  one  side  of  every 
door,  and  a  trough  for  hogs  on  the  other  ;  but  all  these  were  appear¬ 
ances  of  comfort  compared  with  the  furniture  of  the  interior.  Here 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  particulars  :  father,  mother,  and  children, 
with  dogs  all  ribs,  and  cniekens  all  feathers,  besides  a  motly  assero- 
hluge  of  materials  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  use,  were 
all  jumbled  together,  and  connected  by  one  strong  cement  of  dirt. 

1  have  seen  many  villages,  but  no  one  where  man  was  so  passive  an 
animal  as  at  Bossiney.  'fhe  country  around  is  quite  in  character;  U 
has  the  nakedness  without  the  grandeur  of  the  coast.’ 

The  frrrjuent  sketches  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
terspersiMl  in  this  narrative  of  the  survey  of  the  acenery  of 
the  coast,  form  colltviively  an  unaUraclive  picture.  It  is  true 
that  nothing  can  he  more  remote  from  simplicity  than  our  Au¬ 
thor's  manner  of  viewing  and  dt'serihing.  With  quick  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  a  great  deal  of  sense,  he  is  full  of  trick  and  catch,  aflTects 
a  l>old  tossing  way  of  talking,  must  bt*  comic  in  some  part  of 
every  paragraph,  likes  strong  hits  and  fine  dashes  of  exagge¬ 
ration,  and  wrill  lay  abotii  him  without  even  giving  warning  to 
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lUiul  clear.  Thoua^,  tliorefore,  the  reailor  may  ^ive  him  cre¬ 
dit  for  veracity,  in  the  plain  coarse  sense  of  the  term,  yet  the 
absolute  truth  will  be  mudifiecl,  in  many  cases,  by  this  sportim^ 
of  a  man’s  own  whim  and  caprice,  and  this  violence  for  blaxe 
and  bounce,  in  a  style  wc  must  say,  sometimes  not  unworthy  of 
the  sta^  of  the  mountebank.  Hut  ii  werllieloss,  the  genuine 
cntH.'t  of  the  matter  of  fact  portion  of  the  repn^scntatioti,  will 
l)e  to  convey  an  image  akin  to  b:iri>arism  in  worse  features 
than  ignorance,  squalidnc^,  and  the  appropriate  roughness  of 
the  seafaring  oharaetcr.  Without  goi'ig  into  particulars,  we 
may  remark,,  how  many  odious  things  are  complic.ttod  in  the  one 
nefarious  practice,  general  on  this  coast,  of  making  a  prey  of 
whatever  might  have  been  saved  to  tiie  sn(ler«?rs  in  shipwrecks. 
At  Combe- Martin  the  people  complained  (»f  tho  infre<|iient  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  profitable  calamity.  ‘  They  talk  oi  a  good 
‘  wret'k-senson  as  they  do  of  a  good  mackiTtd-season,*  says  our 
Autbor ;  adding,  In  his  dashing  way,  *  and  thank  Providence 
*  for  both.* 

Hut  the  Cambrians,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  it 
scQins,  are  still  more  accomplished  practitioners  in  tills  iniquity. 
It  is  when  in  the  neighhonrliood  of  St.  Donat’s  that  the  writer 
observe.^, 

‘  Tlic  people  on  this  coast  have  alwa3's  been,  and  still  ore,  noto¬ 
rious  tor  more  than  common  rapaciousness  and  brutality  in  their  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  miserable  wretches,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
cast  away  upon  their  shores.  The  particulars  that  are  recorded  of 
these  savages  on  these  occasions,  are  such  as  one  should  expect  to 
hear  uf,  only  amidst  the  privileged  pillage  and  massacre  of  a  stormed 
town.  Tliey  have  been  occascu  not  only  of  robbing,  but  sonietimet 
of  murdering,  that  they  might  rob  with  security  ;  and  heedless  of  Of^e 
or  sex,  of  tearing  the  clothes  from  the  persons  of  women  and  chih 
dren,  though  drenched  witli  wet,  and  shivering  and  dying  with  cold. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  such  monstrous  cruelty  and  cowardice  in  thua 
falling  upon  the  feeble  and  distressed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit 
these  shocking  accounts ;  but  1  fear  that  they  are  true,  and  that 
they  extend  to  many  oilier  parts  of  our  coast.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  seamen  along  shore  are  ever  concerned  in  these  desperate 
outrages.  1  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe  that  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  plunder  a  wreck,  and  that  they  plunder  on  a  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice  to  themselves;  hut  they  are  invariably  humane  and 
gentle  toward  the  sufferers.’  *  The  people  who  are  called  wreckerii 
come  from  all  the  country  villages  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  coast; 
^d  it  is  most  probable  that  the  numbers  of  those  are  but  few,  who 
tre  guilty  of  the  worst  enormities  of  their  dreadful  trade,  and  that 
they  consist  of  those  miscreants  who,  not  only  on  the  coast,  but  in  all 
pwls  of  this  and  ever}'  other  country,  prowl  about  loose  in  society, 
always  prepared  for  plunder,  and  often  fearless  and  ferocious  from 
want,  reaefy  to  murder  when  plunder  is  to  be  the  reward.’ 

But  will  it  be  impertinent  to  inquire  what  becomes,  all  tbU 
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of  U\T,  and  of  mas^istratoH?  Where  arc  the  rccordii  of 
judicial  proi'eeihn;^,  and  awarded  and  intiicled  ]mniMhmeiit  ? 
Tlio  power  of  tlic  government,  pervadin;^  does,  with  sudi 
comprehensive  and  irresistible  emcieucy  for  whatever  relates  to 
its  own  claims  and  intcn'sts,  every  corner  and  shred  of  the 
country, —  is  ii  haflled  in  its  benevolent  zeal  fur  the  repressioa 
(if  this  flat^rant  iniquity  ?  Is  this  detestable  moral  violence, 
prcvailint^  within  the  line  of  tlic  contact  of  the  land  and  set, 
re«4Hrded  as  something:  beyond  human  co&^iiizance  and  control, 
like  the  fury  of  the  waves  on  the  other  side  of  that  line  ?  « 

It  shoiibt  be  the  less  diilicult  to  repress  or  punish  this  abomisa* 
tion  no%v  that  the  aiistocracy  of  the  coast  hnve  rclinquislied  fheir 
teliure  in  it.  The  time  was,  if  local  tradition  may  be  believed, 
when  a  watch-tower,  still  standing  on  a  height  in  the  park  of  8t. 
Donurs  easth*,  was  the  station  for  u  sentinel,  constantly  ^  lookini* 

*  out  for  vessels  in  distress,  not  for  Hie  purpose  of  ^uidini^  amt 

*  saving  them,  hut  that  the  servants  of  the  castle  ini^ht  have 
‘  instiiiit  notice  when  a  ship  was  wrecked,  and  pounce  U|K>n  it  in 
‘  the  name  cf  their  lord,  before  the  country  people  had  time  to  come 
‘  down  and  intercept  them.'  And  in  a  brief  account  of  Diinraven 
House,  a  ccntleinaids  scut  on  a  cliH'four  miU*s  from  St.  Doiiafs, 
there  is,  uiul  of  no  very  reiuoto  period,  a  dreadful  history  of  one 
of  the  occupants  havins;  enriched  himself  by  the  wrecks  on  bh 
manor,  *  which  he  multiplied  as  much  as  possible  by  the  hellish 

*  device  of  setting  up  false  li^ltts  along  the  shore.* 

‘  Tradition  reports  that  this  wretch  was  punished  for  his  iniquity  by 
a  sudden  misfortune,  of  wliich  these  ore  the  particulars.  Within 
sight  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  rock,  which  is  partially  dry  at  liw 
water,  but  at  ether  limes  entirely  covered  by  the  sea.  On  this  rock 
two  of  Vaughan’s  sons’  (that  w-as  the  miscreant’s  name)  ‘  landed  one 
day  for  the  sake  of  amusement ;  but  nut  taking  care  to  secure  their 
boat,  it  was  carried  away  by  the  tide,  and  they  suddenly  discovered 
themselves  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction,  and  with  the  protracted 
horror  of  watching  the  gradual  rise  of  the  water,  which  they  knew 
must  at  last  overwhelm  them.  In  this  terrible  situation  they  weve 
perceived  by  the  family  from  the  Iiousc,  but  no  assistance  could  be 
given  to  them,  for  there  was  no  other  l>oat  in  the  ncighlmurhood,  and 
no  time  to  procure  one  from  a  distance:  amidst  the  vain  expedients 
nnd  frantic  screams  of  the  poor  boys  and  their  wretched  parents, 
the  lido  rose,  nnd  the  rock  disappeared.  This  visitation  was,  of 
course,  goncrtilly  regarded  as  a  judgement  on  Vaughan;  and  he 
hiaiself  was  so  struck  with  grief  and  remorse,  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  sight  of  his  house,  and  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Wyndham,  tlie 
ancestor  of  its  present  possessor.* 

From  the  cast  of  the  language  here,  it  may  he  surmiisod  tint 
the  \\  liter  would  not  he  imwilling  to  bring  an  indictment  of  su¬ 
perstition  against  the  notions  of  the  people  and  tlic  conscience 
ol  lilt*  wrrirli  himsilf;  with  which  notions  and  conscience  wc 
ri  i*  <tr(»ng!y  disposed  to  coincide. 
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Tlic  coast  nt  Al>orllmw,  {\\e  |K)iiit  \\X  whtcli  iho  louiist^Erst 

tou<‘li«*<l  the  WoKli  Hitti!  ot*  th<*  cliuiuiel,  is  stated  to  lio  c*oiit|)OHefl 
of  a  kind  of  limestone  poi'tiHar  to  that  Hpoti  tvliieli  fiiniialies 
•II  incompnralila  cement. 

<  When  hurnt  into  lime  and  placed  under  water,  it  unmctlintely 
.issumes  the  liardness  of  the  original  rock,  and  even  when  pulverised 
and  scattered  over  the  land  it  is  converted  into  a  hard  grit  bv  the  tirst 
shower  of  rain.  In  the  construction  of  bridges,  piers,  and  all  stone 
work  that  is  exposed  to  water,  this  lime  is  in  the  highest  esUniution. 
All  the  roots  and  walls  in  the  villas  are  deleiided  by  a  coat  of  this 
etemai  cement;  and  when  a  roes  admits  the  rain,  it  U  conceived 
quite  time  to  pull  the  house  down.^ 

While  lookint'  at  Use  modcrniicd  caalle  at  Cardiff,  our  Author, 
ih  a  sprightly  and  scnsihic  strain,  defends  against  the  reproacliev 
ot*  antiquaries,  the  practice  of  repairing  and  depraving  castles 
into  commodious  dwelling-houses,  ^  instead  of  keeping  up  ruins 

*  ill  a  state  of  purity,  at  an  expense  sutUcunt  to  bulhl  a  palace/ 
The  prodigious  operation  hy  uhltli  a  ciinal  has  ba^Hi  formed  from 
Panarth  harbour,  two  miles  below  CardiH*,  to  the  grand  scene  of 
•ron-woiRH — Merthyr  Tydvil,  is  duly  celebrutod,  as  well  as  those 
works. 

‘  TIic  head  of  the  canal,  at  Merthyr,  is  more  than  fivo^bundrad  and 
fitly  feet  higher  than  tlic  tidc^lock  where  it  falls  into  Ponarth 
iiiirhour;  and  in  the  intervening  space  it  is  raised  sometimes  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  above  Uie  river  Taif,  to  which  it  runs  parallel 
in  it^  whole  course/ 

The  notice  suggested  by  tlie  instance  wf  the  church'kyard  at 
Hritton  Ferry,  in  Swansea  bay,  of  the  now  declining  practice  of 
decorating  the  graves  of  relatives  with  planted  ever-greeus,  and 
iluwers,  leads  to  the  mention  of  a  curious  mode  of  petty  spite  and 
revenge.  None  hut  swt'et -scented  flowers  are  planted  on*  the 
gra\cs,  they  alono  being  consklcred  as  emhleiuatlcal  of  goodiXMis ; 

*  but  the  turnsole,  African  marygold,  or  some  other  raemorfaU  of 
iniquity,  arc  sometimes  insidiously  introduced  among  tlie  pinks  and 
roses  by  a  piqued  neighbour,  in  exmesaion  of  contempt  for  the  de¬ 
ceased  or  his  surviving  rclatiooa.  The  facility  which  is  thus  given  to 
every  malevolent  individual,  of  dropfung  a  seed  against  the  memory 
of  another,  is  certainly  a  great  imperfection  in  this  system  of  mouu- 
ttiental  gardening.’ 

And  upon  this  follows  ono  of  tliat  sort  df  forted  jokes,  whicli 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  narrative  with  a  liberality  whidi 
luuvos  the  reader's  gratitude  far  behindi.  ^  It  forms  a  puxxliiig 

*  kind  of  eoiisidcration  to  determine  wbat  |>ossible  construction 

*  tlh'  law  of  libel  could  put  on  this  shigular  mode  of  slander :  it 
'  woiihl  liavc  rather  a  droll  efleot  in  a  trial,  to  bear  of  a  roan 

escaping  on  a  nice  qiichtion  of  smell,  or  being  at  once  pro- 

u»>!inccd  guilty  l»y  the  whole  nose  of  the  court.* 
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In  truth,  the  affectation  of  jocular  ainartness  recurs  so  ver? 
often,  as  to  become  a  nuisance  in  the  coinposition.  Besides  par*, 
taking  hut  slenderly  of  the  wit  for  which  It  may  he  sus|>ecte.(l  to 
be  intended  and  mistaken,  it  is  ^cixTally  of  what  we  may  fairly 
call  a  rather  low  quality,  we  do  iKit  mean  in  a  sense  imponiui' 
turpitude,  hut  as  expressive  of  a  certain  vuli^arity  of  taste,  murli 
estraiif^eii  irom  the  mental  habit  crcatetl  in  the  best  schooU  of 
literature.  Thes<*  ill-judged  vivKuties  shall  sometimes  he  pro¬ 
tracted,  in  n  continuous  form,  through  a  succession  of  sentences, 
and  sometimi^s  they  are  made  to  crack  olV  in  a  single  phrasi^,  or 
queer  combination  of  words;  4>f  the  latter  kind,  we  have  an 
example  only  two  or  three  paragniphs  further  on  than  tlie 
sentence  we  have  just  transcribed. 

*  In  the  last  boisterous  excesses  of  a  wake  or  a  fair,  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  ancient  feelings  of  national  rivalship  might  be  for  a 
a  moment  revived/  [between  the  people  of  English  and  of  ancient 
Cambrian  descent,]  *  ^bat  the  parties  might  be  ready  to  decide 
the  question  of  superiority  at  the  point  of  their  knuckles  ;  but  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  they  do  not  suftcr  their  peace  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  such  fanciful  distinctions ;  but  associate  on  terms  of  tlir 
most  intimute  fainiliarity,  and  interchange  hearts  and  hats  without 
reserve/ 

In  viewinit  the  cop|)er- works  carried  ou  at  Neath,  and  near 
Hwanfiea,  the  Travellers  had  occasion  to  observe  the  very  de¬ 
structive  oHeot  of  the  smoke  on  vt^f^tation.  In  the  immetiiate 
vicinity  of  one  of  these  e:»tablishiuentM,  situated  in  a  hollow, 
‘  there  is  not  a  blade  of  ^ross,  a  ^recn  bush,  nor  any  form  of 

*  ve^'tition  :  volumes  of  smoke,  thick  and  p<'stilential,  arc  seen 

*  crawLini^  up  tlic  sides  of  the  hills,  which  arc  as  bare  as  a  turn- 

pikenroad/  They  find,  however,  a  much  strout^er  cause  of 

€^omplAillt  aitainst  the  copper- works  and  the  iron- works,  in  the 
wretcheil,  squalid,  and  revolting  condition  to  which  Uie  women 
are  doomed  in  these  employments.  In  Uieir  sooty  persons  and 
coarse  attire,  ^  they  |>rcscnt/  says  the  Describer,  ‘  a  form  of  more 

*  roughness  and  rudcitess,  in  Uie  sltape  of  woman,  than  I  ever 

*  saw  ill  any  oilier  part  of  the  kingdom.’  It  is  added,  that  *  in 
^  all  parts  Wales  the  women  are  employed  in  the  hardest  ami 

*  dirtiest  drudgery  like  the  men.’  A  similar  account  is  given  of 
their  condition  on  some  parts  of  the  previously  surveyed  tract  of 
Knglish  coast.  A  strong  deposition  is  made  of  tlie  depravation 
of  morals  and  manners  of  which  they  notoriously  partake  at 
Swansea,  and  throiighont  the  districts  of  the  manufui  tories.  A 
laiidalile  and  indignant  rogret  is  expressed  at  the  pernicious 
•ystein  of  these  establishments,  in  die  article  especially  of  their 
devoting  very  young  children  to  barbarism,  and  vice,  and  all 
tbeir  consequences,  amifi  the  employments  and  cornipi  ex* 
ample  of  tlieir  busy  and  profligate  crowds. 
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The  number  uf  ruiiietl  castles  in  the  western  tract  of  GlaiiK>r« 
^itiHhirc,  attributeil  chiefly  to  Norman  iisurmn^  occupants  of  the 
territory,  is  so  ^reat,  that  the  Tourists  scUtoin  found  themself ea 
ionvicted  of  an  iinpt  rtinent  question  in  asking  res^ularly,  at 
haiardy  on  entering  a  village,  Which  is  the  way  to  tlie  castle  ? 
'fhcre  are  some  f ery  lif ely  and  just  reflections  on  the  bloody,  but 
fct  unvaried  and  uninteresting  history  of  these  castles.  (Vol.  1. 
p.  7^.]  Nevertheless,  tlic  writer  lias  taken  laudable  pains  to 
furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  transactions  constitutinii^  this  history, 
with  several  sjiecial  sam)des  relatinii^  to  particular  S|K>t8  and 
castles,  the  scenes  of  loii^  aiul  ardent  strife  between  the  Welsh 
on  the  one  side,  and  tlie  intrudins^  Normans,  and  a  colony  of 
Fkinin^  who  made  <;ood  their  ground  in  Pembrokeshire,  on 
the  other.  These  foreigners  were  willingly  patronized  and 
abetted  by  the  k^iiglish  monarchs.  It  was  seen  that  they  must, 
ami  that  they  did,  to  a  degree  very  highly  convenient  to  those 
mnnarelis,  engross  the  martial  animosity  of  the  Welsh,  vio- 
kMitly  and  justly  indignant  at  this  encroachment  on  tlieir 
territory.  The  cost  of  energy  and  blood,  expciidtHi  on  these 
resolute  invaders  and  their  castles,  was  so  much  gained  to  the 
cause  of  English  ambition  and  conquest.  The  colonists,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  facilities  for  receiving  aid  by  sea,  and  to  their  im<« 
measurable  superiority  in  the  arts  and  works  of  fortifu'ation,  Irad 
the  grand  advantage  of  faithful  compact  among  theiuselfcs ; 
whereas  the  Welsh,  condemned  to  a  wretched  distribution  among 
rival  chieftains,  all  })Ossessed  with  the  *  spirit  of  the  flrst-borit 
*  Cain,*  could  not  be  restrained  even  by  the  urgency  of  thia 
general  interest,  from  backing  and  demolishing  one  another,  as 
if  to  save  tlie  Normans,  Flemings,  and  English,  a  part  of  the 
trouble  of  doing  it  for  them  ;  and  as  if,  by  giving  tliese  adver^ 
stries  the  opportunity  of  recruiting  tlieir  force,  consolidating 
their  defensive  system,  and  rebuilding  their  sometimes  burned 
fortresses,  to  comfiensatc  to  them  the  mischief  often  done  by  the 
im(K‘tuous  fury  of  Cambrian  attack.  Our.  Author  takes  occaskni^ 
in  describing  Pembroke  castle,  and  adTertiiig  to  its  history,  tor 
give  a  hideous  specimen  of  this  state  of  things,  in  a  briei*  recital 
sf  the  events  of  eight  years  of  murder  and  devastation  ;  an  ex* 
bibition  to  make  even  the  deepest  hater  of  ambition  invoke  tbe 
strong  arm  of  a  conqueror. 

Tbe  long  course  from  Pembroke,  by  Milford  Haven,  8t 
David's,  Fishguard,  and  Cardigan,  to  Aberystwith,  is  marked 
b)  many  curious  descriptions  and- observations,  which  we  muai* 
iMit  stay  to  particularize.  Tbe  most  disoonsoltite  kind  of  scene, 
uniting  dreariness  in  the  works  of  nature  with  decay  in  those 
of  man,  would  seem  to  be  St.  David’s. 

*  In  a  melancholy  desert,  and  within  view  of  a  wild  and  terrible 
ooati,  atands  tlie  city  of  St.  David'a,  which,  whatever  may  have 
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liLVMi  \ts  former  extent  anil  con^Utiun,  is  iijm'  rcJiiccd  to  a  villa^^c  of 
tiie  meanest  uud  luost  wretched  description.  So  mournful  a  cotnbi. 
nation  of  nature  and  art  1  never  reme»iibcr  to  have  seen  ,*  e\ery  objeel 
be  irs  the  baine  impression  of  dismal  poverty,  whellicr  the  eye  settliK 
upon  the  razeed  and  tattered  village,  or  wanders  over  the  surrouiu^ 
ing  country,  divided  by  stone  walls  into  large  unprofitable  enclosures, 
w  ithout  one  spot  of  verdure,  and  with  a  soil  insufficient,  on  everj* 
little  eminence,  to  hide  the  nakedness  and  deformity  of  the  rocks. 

*  The  ancient  buildings  are  situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  no  part 
of  them  is  visible  from  the  village  except  the  suininitof  the  catlicxiral 
tower;  but  on  npproacliing  to  the  brink  of  the  close,  they  all  biir^t 
ii|M)n  you  in  one  view,  and  present  a  very  inelanclioly  scene,  with 
some  Jittie  surviving  inagniticeiiec,  but  waste,  silent,  and  forsaken, 
'i'lie  eathedrul  is  the  only  building  within  the  close  that  Is  nut  per¬ 
fectly  a  ruin.* 

m'  ^  , 

And  even  this  venerable  structure  seems  Itastening  toward  ihst 
ntill  ntore  venerable  condition  ;  for  ^  the  side  aisles  of  ibc  clituoel 
*  u re  rootless,  and  yieldotl  up  without  remorse  to  the  inciemcneies 
^  of  tlie  weather,  no  cure  being  taken  to  preserve  the  monuments 
‘  or  any  of  the  decorations  of  the  interior.’  There  are  some 
U'auths  of  monumental  inseriplion  worthy  to  survive  the 
hartle?-i  substances  in  wliieh  any  of  them  are  engraved.  For 
example, 

‘  Petra,  precor,  die  sic,  -  • 

*  Anselm  us  Episcopus  est  Idc.* 

Again  : 

*  Silvester  medicus  jacet  hic«  Ejuaquc  ruina,* 

*  Monstrat  quod  morti  non  obsistit  mcdicitui.’ 

In  reverting  to  the  sterile  bleakness  of  the  coast^  the  WriUfr 
justly  remarks,  that 

*  The  want  of  trees  and  verdure  lias  not  the  same  mournful  clfcct 
Immediately  on  the  coast  as  in  tlie  interior;  we  are  not  aecustomeJ 
to  these  ornaments  on  the  coast,  and  they  give  way  to  a  new  order  of 
scenery,  possessing  many  charms  in  compensation.  If  the  land  bt 
iu)t  embdlished  with  vegetation,  it  is  infinitely  diversified  in  iti 
outline,  and  witli  the  rocks  in  all  their  fantastic  detail,  and  the  ma¬ 
jestic  sea  spotted  with  ships  and  boata^  constitutes  a  scene  tliat  ii 
always  interesting.’ 

Our  Author’s  style  is  well  adapted  to  the 'story  of  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  French  invasion  at  Fishguard,  in  1797.  Haniilesv, 
however,  and  almost  farcical  as  it  was,  it  inado  on  the  people, 
uiiuscd  to  the  martial  games  so  amusing  to  their  ancestors,  ta 
impression  pprfWtiy  awful,  which  the  subsequent  ttveiity  years 
have  uot  modified  to  an  iiidifVerencc  capable  of  according  with 
tlie  s|H>rtive  strain  of  the  Traveller’s  narration. 

Hut  (he  most  striking  part  of  this  long  stage  of  descriptions, 
is  the  aci'ount  of  a  lighthouse  on  one  of  the  rocks  named  Uit 
SuialU,  near  the  lioulhcrn  promontory  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay;  s 
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^rucCure^  says  our  Author,  *  which  ataiiils  in  a  more  oxfKMed  uiiii 

*  terrible  situation  tliao  any  other  buihliii^  of  the  kinil  on  any 

<  part  of  our  coast,  the  Eddynione  not  exeet>ted  It  is  seven 

<  leaitttr^  land,  cointdetely  opiai  to  the  Atlauiic,  and 

<  surrounded  ou  ail  sides  by  a  wild  and  liiHordereit  sea.  At  etU 

*  Eddystoiie  Uie  tule  runs  less  Uiau  ihr<  e  knots,  aud  here  uiors 

*  than  six.*  ‘  The  rock  is  not  more  than  six  teei  shove  hinliowaisf 

*  mark,  so  tiiat  the  sea,  if  in  any  de^^ree  agitated,  pasy^s  endrely 

*  over  it,  aud  in  tcales  of  wind  fioiu  the  souUi  or  Wt  si,  rises,  in  n 

‘  body  tliirty  teet  above  it/  »  i  - 

*  It  is  built  entirely  with  wood,  atfd  is  very  skilfully  omwrhrsd.  •Tha 
base  consi&U  of  eight  oak  posts,  whole  trees,  surroaodinic  a  central 
one  ;  and  so  arrauged  as  to  form  a  segment  of  an  ooiagonai  pyramid, 
twenty  •four  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  siaCeen  at  the  a)K;x.  I'lie 
posts  are  tixed  eight  fret  deep  into  tlie  roik«  aud  rise  forty  >ieet  above 
It :  the  intervuls  between  them  arc  open  so  os  to  a  free  p<issage 
for  the  sea,  except  for  a  small  spaoe  near  the  suAmnt,  where  there  is  g 
close  boarded  cabin  seven  feet  high,  in  which  tlirey  men  live,  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  lighthouse  :  aboye  this  there  is  a  wooden  cage 
forming  the  lantern.  The  building  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1 775, 
by  Mr.  \\  hitesides  of  Liverpool,  a  very  ingenious  man,  who  is  still  the 
superintendiint/ 

111  October,  1812,  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  dreadful  situation 
for  a  wliole  fortnight,  in  consequeuce  of  a  most  violent  tein^K'St, 
which  broke,  in  the  night,  one  of  the  supporting  posts. 

*  Others  were  loosened  and  displaced ;  the  lantern  was  entirely 
swept  away  ;  and  the  men's  cabin  so  shattered,  thatithe  tea  burst  in 
upon  them  and  drenched  them  with  every  wave.  They  gave  up  all 
hope  of  being  saved,  and  waited  in  utter  darkness,  their  caoln  roexiok 
in  the  wind,  and  the  pillars  cracking  unddr  them,  for  the  8nal  cnlsn 
which  they  expected  every  moment  to  overwhelm  them.^ 

Dooim  d  to  remain  in  their  terrible  abotte  Cftcen  daya  Wforh  it 
Was  possible  to  render  them  assistance,  it  is  hot  imprormiitc  (hey 


endured  a  ^eater  measure  of  the  passion' of  lear,j~Uie  estimate 
being  combined  of 'duration  and  i n tensity ,-^t|mn . I jip  coUoctivp 
amount  of  that  suffering  in  the  whole  life  of  some  mortaV*. 

Tlie  difference  of  ap|>earanoe,  in  refereiice  to  picturesque  cl^a- 
tacter,  between  the  coast  y>f , Cardiganshire,  and  tjic  adjoining 
coast  of  J*embrolieshire,  IS  strongly  marked.  * 

The  latter  is  so  deeply  indented,  and  iu  prqreofUorMts  ,Vfi  so 
frequent  and  of  such  vast  projection,  that  our  views  alo'pg  its 
wcce  always  boupd^d  by  a  distinct  and  bold  hori^pq ;  but  the 
of  Cardigausliire  is  drawn  out  in  one  long  range  of  atupendous  cfnl}, 
broken  by  gentle  hays  and  promontoriei^  so  as  to  vofy  without  intvr- 
y anting  tno  perspective,  which  the  eye  follows  in  ml!  its  tamings  and 
mflections,  tHI  It  gradually  fadet  into  ohacurity.*" 

No  single  natural  object  seen  op  tbw  western  and  northern  lln® 
af  coast,  was  so  striking  as  one'op  tha  poutbai^  aido  of  Pem- 
•  Voi..  IX.  N.S.  3  B 
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brokenhirf,  the  iiniiiemie  «)i*tuclieil  coluimii 

cofniKMed  of  fftratm  oiicc  |ierlia|i8  liorixonUl ;  but  the  soft  m«i« 
is  now  10  much  inclined  toward  the  net,  which  dasher  ij^inst  its 
base,  ami  with  such  a  preponderatinf^  weight  of  itsi  up|>er  portion, 
as  to  make  it  aliuost  miracukHia  that  it  diiould  maintain  itself  in 
the  air  for  an  hour.  Mr.  l>aiuell*B  drmwinr  perfectly  correa|Kindi 
to  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  deaertplHMi.  Biif  ug  ia  tlie  denonii* 
nation  of  a  species  of  saa*fbwl,  by  wldeh,  at  a  ^rtacolar  season 
of  the  year,  during  the  time  of  inenbalion,  this  and  otliev  in. 
acoeasible  rocks  on  this  coast  are  occupied  so  thickly,  on  tlie 
tope  and  every  ledge,  as  to  cause  these  tenants  very  great  in* 
convenience,  and  give  frequent  occasion  for  quarrek. 

As  to  the  state  of  inldlMt  among  the  people,  no  recent  stags 
of  the  adventure  aflbrds  so  remarkable  an  ealiibttion  as  that  gives 
in  the  account  of  the  superstitions  of  St.  Gowan*s  chapel  and 
well,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Pembrokeshire,  to  which 
chapel  and  well,  it  would  seem,  by  (his  account,  to  be  a  common 
thing  for  dtseas^  and  lame  people  to  resort,  in  the  hope  of  a 
miraculous  cure,  or  at  least  a  cure  in  some  more  mysterious  way 
than  from  any  merely  physical  cause. 

On  taking  the  sea  again  from  Aberystwitli,  of  which  place  ws 
have  a  lively  description,  the  voyagers  had  occasion  to  observe, 
with  no  small  inquietude,  how  little  security  was  afforded,  by  tbc 
extravagant  demands  of  their  boatmeq,  engagetl  at  the  plaea, 
for  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  thu  proper  channel  among  tba 
shoals  even  no  further  off  than  three  miles  north  of  their  osra 
harbour.  And  here  it  is  asserted  generally,  of  the  Welsh  boat* 
men,  that  they  are  inferior  to' the  English  in  local  koowlsdR, 
skill,  and  intrepidity.  The  cause  of  tub  inferiority  our  Author 
finds  in  the  poor  and  narrow  scale  on  whicli  the  fisheries  sis 
carried  on,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  poverty  which  pfc* 
eludes  all  large  adventure.  The  boats,  aixl  all  the  equipmeals, 
are  iu  a  diminutive  way,  the  distances  ventured  from  land  are 
abort ;  and  the  men  trained  in  tliis  very  limited  service  know 
but  little,  and  date  but  litUe*  compared  with  tliose,  for  example, 
of  the  Kentish  coast,  from  one  harbour  of  whicli  (Broad-staus) 

*  1  have  seen,*  says  the  Writer,  *  In  the  mackerel  season,  a  fleet 

*  of  nearly  two  hundred  sail  put  to  eea  in  an  evening,  the  talue 

*  of  each  of  which,  with  all  her  gear,  might  be  estimated,  oo/ui 

*  fiTerage,  at  Jfl50.* 

We  are  well  pleasi^  with  the  tone  of  enthnsiasm  in  the  feel* 
toga  excited  on  first  coming  fully  in  view  of  Cader  Idris  anfl 
Snowdon,  with  their  aubormnate  ranges,  eonten^atetl  in,  one 
magnificent  though  parff y  Very  distant  prospect.  *  lliey  ap|»earefl 

<  to  me  as  a  new  creation,  and  I  coula  scarcely  regard  them  ip 

<  parts  of  a  world  form^  for  the  use  of  mao.*  .Tte  -iDgiestit 
ebaraoter  was  not  impaired  in  a  very  near  approai^  to  the  tofta0 
of  these  noble  efninoacea,  at  Barmouth,  a  place  which,  for  aoy 
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UkiiiK  moiintoiii  view.^,  the  Writer  |TrununocM  to  l>o«  ^  ia 

*  aH  it«  c^tnhiHAliuiis,  tlie  it^  pitiM  nUra  of  every  tliim'  llint  b 

*  clierrle«H  am\  titicoinlorlaUe/  It  b  buili  m  lioriiontul  muf^ 

or  liars  np  a  steep  ascent,  Mritli  soHi  well  mljustetl  reltiWe  (Ib)io- 
tition  ol*  these  tiers,  dial  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  tlie 
lower,  regularly  aiid'.Hiipenitively  applies  *for  atlmiutnoe  at  tlic 
doots  aiui  winupwa  of  the  nexjt  mhote*  .The  want  of  thU  luxury 
Ml  die  lowest- raiii^^  which 4s  iicar  the  hmd  of  the  sou,. .is  more 
Uiuiicompoiiaalci^b]^  ‘  ’  * 

*  a  high  bank  of  sand^befoi^  tfiem,  which  not  on)^  intercepb  their 

vicwofllic  sea,'but  irSfoduecs  itself* rnth  the  westwimi 

into  every  pervious  cranny  «uom  thw^garreta  to  the  ground.  O»o 
caanot  account  for  the  strange  induloace.or  ignorance  of  the  inha- 
hitaata*  in  not  attempting  lo  conaolidato  dieae  aaada  by  vegetatiou  ; 
though,  when  the  hikI  blows  stron^y  firooi  west,  they  actually 
render  the  lower  houaea  acarccly  habi^li^*,  ^ • 

.  It  b  a  ^  watering- place  ahd  our  Autlior  takes  occasion  to 
descant  on  the  miserable  enain  of  the  placet  so  <leiioiuina(ed.  in 
ienuMtlie  strength  of  wliick.may.lwiiDaguied  .when  we  say  tliat 
they  reach  the  diflicnlt  fault  of  exAggarmtion.  :: 

(Ttrbe  vonduued.) 


Art.  IV.  The  InquitUion  Ufmasled,,  By  D.  Antonio  Fuigblanch 
,  .Translated,  by  Willbm  Walton,  Esq.  2  Vola*  bvo.  >j. 

.u.  •  ••  CCvnclmled  Jrom  page 

^T'  AWS  for  the  aupport  ctJP'sodal  e^tabtishiinrnts,  to’ be  in  kc* 
eordiucc  with  jasltce,  and' '^  'promote  the  good  of  thi 
must  appeal  .to  the  liopf^  ’and  fears  of  ihankiiiti 
^tn(f|dnitg.  the  itmboeni  wiih  ddhflitcude  6f  prb(e6tion,^ai)^(l  awaken 


fdg^ri  tbt^  guBtV  the  dread  of  pubfsHitientl'*"'nic  reguiationV  abd 
niode  of  judieial  process  'established  **  fn  the  ^Inquisition,  Vre 
fuumled  on  injustice,  in  a  dbregaWl  of  all  the  priticiples  by  which 
human  society  can  maintain  its  delations  and  secure  its  It^gilimate 


Viids.  Instead  of  its*}iroOeedings  bciu^  adapted  .to  'alarm  the 
offender,  and  to  inspire  the  ’unoffending  with  assurance  of  salbty, 
an  impossibility  mlmoat  alsdlate  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  to 
substantiate  the  'justice  |af  their  eaiisc,  and  V  fseility  aheost 
boundless  on  the  part  of  (lie  Inquisition  to'  aggrieve  mcni,  are 
ttie  two  principal* liinged  on  which  its  judicial  examlriOHohs  turn 
in  tTiininal  cases.  Thb  execrable  tribunal  exhibits  the  Very  per^ 
^fection  of  crtft  gW  V* 

.  *  Like  on  abortion,  which  it  in  fket  1%  of  the  igporai^e  and  Huia* 
tbwmiddle  ages,  iu  judicial  forms  in  oo  way  differ  from  the 


^cisiD  ql*  tbwmiddle  ages,  iu  judicial  forms  in  oo  way  differ  from  the 
rmpurlty  fit  origin  %  and  iu  code  ii*  an  assembloge  of  atl  ktd<)s 
barbarous  li(|ishitfon,  till  even  illcgeUty  is  therein  rcduceil  to  i^cm. 
X  tribuii^  which,  regardless  ot  every  thing  men  holds  sacreo,  such 
^  food  fhilliVHid  NMoeci  to  the  Divmitv,  meet  Mro  to  utter  the  son* 
'  •  d  .  .  f  B2  * 
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timents  of  hit  heart  in  order  that  they  may  serve  at  a  motive  of  coo- 
deinuation — a  tribunal  which  surrounded  by  darknuss*  rests  the  issue 
of  the  fcost  ioiportaot  ailairs  of  which  it  takes  cognizance  in  the 
impenetrable  secrecy  of  its  proccedingi — a  tribunuU  in  short,  which 
fears  no  one  on  earth,  for  to  no  one  is  it  answerable,  not  even  to 
public  opinion,  whose  censure  tyrants  themselves  have  not  escaped, 
of  what  horrors  must  it  not  be  capable,  what  monsters  must  it  not 
harbour  in  its  bosom  ?  It  is  therefore  no  longer  a  subject  of  wonder 
that  such  a  multitude  of  enormous  crimes  have  been  committed  by 
this  tribunal,  and  rendered  its  name  so  odious-^crimes  so  much  the 
more  revolting  and  abominable,  because  the}'  have  been  committed 
under  the  sanction  of  reh’gion.’  Vol.  1.  p.  131« 

The  qualifications  of  a  judge  are  at  all  limes  of  primary  con* 
Hideratioii  in  the  administration  of  law ;  but  where  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  criminal  tribunal  are  conducted  in  secrecy,  and  the 
powers  of  the  judges  are  suinreme,  their  qualifications  arc  of  (he 
greatest  possible  moment.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
tile  legitimacy  of  the  title  by  which  the  Inquisition  may  challenge 
the  possession  of  pre-eminent  infamy,  the  ignorance  and  inconi- 
potency  of  the  judges  who  preside  at  Hs  tribunals,  are  included 
in  the  grievances  wliich  the  Author  enumerates  and  exposes. 

*  With  regard  to  the  inquisitors  of  Italy,  John  Caldcrini  positively 
asserts  the  fact,  and  exhorts  them  to  take  counsel  of  experienced  men, 
as  most  of  them  arc  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  public 
Jaw  ;  adding,  that  otherwise  they  w  ould  be  in  danger  of  absolving  the 
guilty  and  condemning  the  innocent*.  Judges  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  riglit  and  the  precepts  of  the  canon  law,  1  make 
no  hesitation  to  say,  cannot  know  their  obligations,  or  he  fitted  b 
sit  on  the  bench.  Respecting  those  of  Portugal,  Tavernier  furnislies 
ut  witli  proofs,  in  what  he  relates  of  a  Capuchin  friar  of  the  name  of 
Ephraim  de  Nevers,  who  about  the  year  1600  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Inquisition  of  Goa.  W  hen  he  w  as  set  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  his 
great  virtue  and  reserve,  he  could  not  refrain  n^om  complaining  that 
no  inconvenience  he  experienced  was  so  great  os  that  of  seeing  his 
fate  in  the  hands  of  su^  idcot  judges.  Dr.  Dellon  affirms  that  he 
noticed  this  circumstance  some  years  afterwards,  wlion  he  was  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  some  Inquisitkmf .  Hence  do  the  Portuguese  noble¬ 
men  say,  when  they  wish  to  joke  about  the  backwardness  of  their 
children  at  college,  that  tliey  will  put  them  into  the  post  of  inqui¬ 
sitors  or  cauons^.^  Vol.  I.  pp.  131*^136. 

Nothing  can  more  deiermitiately  attach  the  character  of  in¬ 
justice  to  a  government,  or  more  clearly  indicate  its  gross  cor* 


*  Johan.  Caldcrini,  Traciatus  de  Hsreticis  Cap.  VI.  n.  !• 
i«  QuUi  Inqmsitnres  ut  plmrimum  simt  juris  et  possent  Jddlite^ 

sic  (ircipi  ut  mhsoivmnt  ooudminandumy  vtl  damnarent  forutan  a!nol» 
dtfftmi  circa  occurnmiia  prveessus  ecmwmnkare  comiiia  pen* 
Jk?*uw  in  jure.** 

t  ;  Kelttion  dt  Plnquiaition  de  Got,  Chap.  XXVIil. 

t  Narrative  da  Persegui^ao  de  Hippolito  Joseph  da  CooU,  writtea 

’  V  I  r.nsell.  Tonv.  I. 
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niptions  and  its  teiideiiry  to  al>soluie  dpA{K)ti8in,  than  the  sanc¬ 
tion  and  encowraj^inent  which  it  extoiuU  to  the  practice*  of 
secret  denunciation  and  to  concealed  informers.  The  Mosaic 
statutes  (L<‘v.  xix.  15—18.)  wwe  proliihitory  of  this  cTil,  and 
prescribeti  the  duty  and  obligations  of  the  people  for  \^hoin  they 
wore  ordained,  with  the  greatest  clearni'ss  on  this  point.  “  Thou 
shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a  tale-hearer  (or  informer)  among 
thy  people,  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighhour'-tliou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  iuiy  grudge  against 
the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  Tho  Uoinan  law  guarded  the  safety  of  the  state 
and  the  honour  of  its  citizens,  by  opposing  tliemselvQs  to  the 
employment  of  spies  and  informers,  which  it  was  the  business 
only  of  the  despotic  Emperors  in  times  of  great  degeneracy  and 
wic^e<lne8S  to  encourage.  In  imitation  of  examples  furnished 
only  by  the  very  worst  governments,  tlie  Inquisition  solicits  in 
aid  of  its  purposes  and  proceedings,  the  services  of  the  basest 
and  most  degraded  of  the  human  species,  and  admits  secret  in¬ 
formers  (o  its  privacy  and  protection.  It  employs  an  agency 
which  is  as  destructive  of  justice  as  it  is  subversive  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

‘  The  informer,  although  he  may  hare  acted  inconsiderately,  besides 
bcin^  exempt  from  punishment,  in  consequence  of  the  sophistry  that 
the  impeacnment  is  directed  to  produce  the  amendment  and  not  the 
punishment  of  the  accused,  is  a  treacherous  enemy  who  strikes  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  when  he  proceeds  with  bad  faith,  since  the 
accused  is  never  informed  of  his  name,  in  order  that  he  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  state  his  objections  and  exceptions;  rights  which  arc  con¬ 
formable  to  nature,  to  the  good  order  of  society,  and  which  the  In¬ 
quisition  alone  has  dared  to  refuse.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wide  held 
is  not  only  left  open  to  informers  to  establish  and  carry  on  their  male¬ 
volent  and  false  criminations,  but  they  are  even  invited  and  com|H'lled 
to  become  accusers.  What  then  is  the  check  which  this  tribunal 
places  on  the  inforiiicr  I  Certainly  no  other  than  the  prudence  of  the 
judges  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  tlieir  arbitrariness*. 


•  Popes  Alexander  IV.,  Urban  IV.,  and  Clement  IV.,  granted  three 
yean  indulgence  to  every  one  who  may  give  aid  to  the  iiupiisitmn, 
and  consequently  to  every  secret  informer.— Eymeric,  Dirt^ctor. 
Inquisit.  Part  Hi.  quaest.  cxxviiL  Pius  V.  moreover  enacted,  that 
oo  regular  prelate,  either  by  way  of  chastisemeot  or  penance,  siiaU 
be  allowed,  for  any  fault  whatever,  to  trouble  any  secret  informerf 
being  one  of  his  subjects,  during  the  period  of  Hve  yean  Iroui  the 
date  of  his  information  laid,  unless  the  Inquisition  should  agree  there¬ 
to,  for  which  pur|)dse  he  is  previously  to  consult  it.  Lupo  dc  Mcr- 
gsuK),  Eova  Isux  in  edit.  S.  inquisit-  Part  1.  Lib-  iv.  diH'.  ix.  art.  tv. 
Hie  penalty  against  the  negligent  and  tardv,  according  to 
pontiheal  decrees,  is  excomniunication,  and  their  being  cou:idered  aa 
abettors  of  heretics.** 
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*  %Vilh‘r^‘gar<5  to  restnciions,  none  are  to  be  expected  In  a  denund* 
ation  actually  commanded  and  dfdnmed  by  the  tribunal ;  for  eten  in* 
aen^ible  beings  would  be  compelled  to  inform^  if  it  was  in  their  p6i^, 
or  else  incur  the  penMty  of  the*  highest  excommunication.  Unable  tb 
extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  physical  order,  for  the  purpose  o( 
carrying  its  scrutinies  intih  effect,  it  overturns  the  moral  order  of 
things  by  silencing  die  dtcuues  of  reason, and  stifling  the  purest  send- 
inents  ot  liuinanity.  At  the  same  time  that  it  attachcH  intinite  im- 
porunce  to  a  word,  and  deems  the  persecution  and  death  of  hini  who 
uttered  it  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  religion  and  the  state,  il 
eagerly  gra<;r>snt  any  instrument  however  weak  it  may, be,  py  slight 
surmise,  ullhuit^  it  may  have  the  strongest  presumptions  of  right 
against  it,  ami  nolds  them  in  die  light  of  props  to  the  edifice  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  susudn.  Not  only  femmes  anu  striplihgs  iiiidi^  age,  on 
wliQAe  judgment  little  reliance  can  be  placed,  but  the  infamous,  those 
who  are  pixmounced  bancs  of  society,  and  eveti'-tlie  perjured,  who 
me  pnhlic*y  known  to  disregard  die  sacred  solemnity  of  an* oath, 
are  all  adnuttCiU  and  even  enjoined,  to  lodge  infortuattons  before  this 
tribun  d,  without  any  other  restriction  thiui  being  bound  to  swear 
tint. they  have  been  induced  to  this  measure  by  no  other  impulse 
th  m  a  seal  for  the  foilU  ami  the  dread  of  punishment.  The  Inquisi¬ 
tion  docs  not  stop  here.  It  believes,  or  feigns  to  believe,  that  the  cs- 
connuunicated,  the  heretic  hiiiiself,  naY»  even  the  infidel,  takes  s 
true  Interest  iu  religion  when  be  subscribes  to  on  impeachment  and 
is  adtnhted*.  Legislators  who  thus  unblushingly  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  justice,  could  not  be  exiiccted  to  pay  any  regard  to  the 
tender  lio5  of  domestic  picJty.  ^  Among  us,  therefore,  one  brother  ii 
'not  sixare  against  another,  die  mdtltcr  is  rendered  suttpictous  to  her 
cam  cfiiidfcn ;  and  the  spouse,  or*lkthcr  of  a  family,  busied  in  doily  hi- 
«bour  to  pni\ide  sustenance  for  the  objoauot'  his  tender  love,  in  all 
of'  them  has  a  continual  spy,  because  it  is  tlius  the  pharisuicalb  io^- 
situ/ ordaiiisf Vol.  i.  pp.  174«— 177«  .  .v  .. 

^Vhat  on  exhibition  of  ncnimiihited  evils  tkf  tlie  preceding 
pantt^mplia  contain  \  Can  any  thing  he  more  tniquilous  and  re¬ 
volting  than  the  conduct  of  person*  who,  being  tli^seWes  des¬ 
titute  of  all  rrligtous  quafifiuations,  denounce  otliers  us  oflbndew 
a|gmh^^t  ndigion  ?  Hy^KKrisyinnU'cases  is  detestable;  in  matters 
of  religion  it  is  peculiarly  odious  ;  but  when  practifk*d,  wliether 
by  a  party  or  by  individuals,  for  die  pur|iOKe  of  reproacliing  and 
i Injuring  oilirrv,  or  ex|>o8iiig  diem  to  peril,  it  surely  readies  the 
height  of  cuusuninitae  basciiesa.'  Wfiai. effrontery  moat  ikeff 
who  d\'claiiii  agaiinit  ddiuquencies  with  wht^  Ihoy^theo- 
•elves  nrv  contaminated  ?  who  lake  A  prompt  and  eagwf  paft^n 
the  jirweenfion  of  |iersons  cliarietl  With  vkilafions  of  laws  wtileh 

*  l)e  liirrcf.  Cap.  Aeeusat.  in.  6.  What  is'taid.ia  thb  decretal 
of  the  wirness,  U  also  to  bo  uiideracwod  of  the  secret  •iafonwort  d>r 
in  fiiet,jbe  acts  both  parta..*i-Kyinenc,  Director.  Inquisit.  Fart-11* 
Cap.  xiii.  et  l*nrt  iii.  n.  68.  "  *  ^ - 

t  l‘y meric,  Director.  Inquisit. "Pan  IL  Cap,  hex/ 
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tli«y  UaUtually  ^  Procc^ingi  of  tbit  kind,  boie  a« 

they  arc,  arc  not  limitiKi  to  In^aiaiton.  There  have  beta  io* 
•tifioea  of  ibe  ititNigcflt  inTcctives  bctaf  uttered  aj^aiost  tbe 
allc^l  profaneneas  of  |>eraom  wboai  it  wit  witbed  to  punitli, 
bf  men  **  whoae  iiioutlia  are  full  of  curaing  and  bitlerneia.** 
^'Aejf  bare  been  beard  to  lnreif(h  afttainat  tbe  tendency  of  ac* 
Itona  to  bring  religion  into  contempt,  wbo  are  tliemaeWea  dia* 
honouring  It.  Can  any  thing  be  more  scandalous  than  for  tbe 
unbelieving  and  the  unholy  to  affect  seal  for  a  cause  to  which 
Ihey  arc  in  heart  oppoaetl  ?  Can  any  apectea  of  falsehood  be 
more  atrocious  than  that  which  is  committed  by  |>eraons  of  this 
ilescription  atancUiig  forward  as  witnesses  or  accusers  against 
othm  charged  with  being  irreligious,  and  declaring  themselves 
moved  by  seal  for  the  lionour  of  religion,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  averse  to  religion,  impatient*  of  its  reatralnts, 
mockers  of  ita  aolemiiitiet,  and  **  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
.**  lovers  of  God  ?” 

*  We  shoubi  extend  our  review  of  the  present  work  to  a  length 
wliieli  would  exceed  the  proper  limit*,  were  we  to  insert  every 
jwssage  which  either  on  account  of  its  interesting  narrative  or 
luminous  argumentation,  we  have '  marked  in  our  progress 
through  the  volumes ;  we  must  therefore  intent  ourselves  with 
laying  before  our  readers  sucli  speciitiens 'of  their  contents  ns 
will  be  found  in  the  foUowing  quotations. 

When  s  denuncialion  has  been  made  to  the  Inquisition,  of 
persons  charged-with  any  of  the  supposed  errors  or  crimes  of 
which  it  takes  cognisance ;  when  false  witnesses,  it  may  be,  have 
risen  up  agsiost  a  man,  and,  breathing  out  cruelty  against  him, 
hiid  to  Ids  ebarge  things  which  he  knows  not;  wlien  individuals 
of  correct  monds,  but  whose  known  or  sufipo^  opinions  do  mK 
correspond  with  tbe  tenets  prescribed  by  a  aet  of  mortals  as 
liable  to  error  as  any  of  their  kind,  are  marked  for  crimination  ; 
the  informer  and  the  witnesses  are  heard  by  the  inquisitors,  who, 
on  receiving  s  rstibcation  of  tlieir  first  re|iort,  impose  silcnee 
upon  them  by  the  same  oath  which  accompanied  tbeir  deelara* 
tion :  this  coustitutes  tlie  summary  impeachment,  which  is  laid 
before  the  Supreme  Council,  and  its  approbation  beiug  ohlaintd, 
tbe  arrest  is  carrie<l  into  execution. 

*  This  is  given  in  diarge  to  the  high  bailifT,  who  executes  his  ccm^ 
mittion  by  carrying  with  him  a  competent  number  of  ministeft,  taking 
the  necessary  precautions  to  surprise  the  culprit,  which  is  generally 
done  at  night.  Tlie  law  prescribes  that  the  receiver  and  notary  m 
•equestrations  should  also  be  present  at  the  arrest,  fur  in  this  tribunal 
conbscation  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  process.*  Tbe  party  then 
H*ts  out,  and  dread  and  consternation  seise  on  the  culprit  and  his 
family.  The  thunderbolt  launched  from  the  black  and  angry  cloud, 

*  Coropiladon  de  Instrucciones,  n.  6. 
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ttriket  noi  with  such  alarm  as  the  sound  of  **  dklitkii  Touastcf 
UP  A  PRISONBR  TO  THK  INQUISITION  !”  fD^e  O.  preso  pOT  la  Inm 
gmsioi(j$u^  Astonishud  and  tremblinK«  the  unwary  citixen  hem  the 
dismal  Tolce,  a  thousand  different  affections  at  once  seise  upon  his 
panic-struck  fnune--4)e  retunios  perplexed  and  motionless.  His  lift 
iQ  dan^tr*  his.  deserkd  wile  and  oqdian  children,  eternal  infamy, 
the  only  patrimony  that  now  awaits  his  bereft  family,  are  all  ideas 
whicli  rubli  upon  his  mind — he  »  at  once  ngitaleo  by  an 
of  dilemma  and  despair.  The  burning  tear  sc^ircely  glistens  on  his 
livid  C'hctk,  the  accents  of  woe  die  on  nis  lips,  and  uniufst  the  Klnrm 
and  desolation  of  his  family,  and  the  conftis  on  and  pity  of  his  neigh- 
boiiri*,  he  is  borne  away  to  dungeons,  whoso  damp  and  hare  walls 
cun  ulone  witness  the  anguish  of  his  mind.’  Vol.  I»pp  1^^9,  190. 

The  horrors  of  suoli  a  si: nation  are  nut  to  he  conveyed  hy 
oven  the  iuohI  elu4|ueiit  deacription  ;  words  are  utterly  insuili- 
cieiii  to  repivsem  tin*  iin  ntal  ani'nish  and  the  cniiiplicaUni  distress 
of  seem  s  like  this.  Mow  much  is  the  whole  iiittncsi  of  the 
Ciise  liei^liteiied  'oy  the  consideration  that  this  treinendoiis  \i- 
witatiun  may  fall  on  ptr^oas  of  spotlchs  reputation  und  of  most 
nieiituriiius  character,  and  that  it  is  directed  hy  bigoted  or 
doiuid  priests  v  ho  have  been  poimittcd  to  ascend  the  seat  of 
tn'cular  authority,  and  hy  all  that  is  appalling  hiid  terrific  in 
sudeiiiig  to  uphold  (heir  dogmas  and  their  $u|HT9titions  !  Their 
iinh.ippy  victims  thus  toin  from  their  families,  are  hurrietl  off 
to  the  receptneies  oi  the  wretched,  which,  says  our  Author, 
are  *  edltic'os  of  such  ancient  aud  gloomy  structure,  that  their 

*  sight  alone  (‘.aubCii  (error.* 

•  •  In  one  of  thef»e  edirtres,  whose  blac'k  and  furrowed  walls  announct 
the  melancholy  gloom  that  reigns  within  ;  massive  piles,  which  have 
long  vrithsiooti  the  injuries  of  time,  and  for  ages  witnessed  the  rising 
ami  setting  of  the  sun  without  receiving  comfort  from  its  beams  | 
sable  und  itiggcd  structures,  on  wiiich  whole  generations  have  looked 
with  terror  and  dianniy-^in  one  of  these  edifices  in  short,  which  im« 
inuveublu  aniidst  the  lapse  of  time,  and  whence  when  the  prisoner 
cuincs  forth  he  can  reveal  nothing,  present  the  tremendous  image  of 
clernity,  hus  luuully  confined  the  father  of  a  family,  perhaps  his 
amiable  nifo  or  tender  daughter,  the  exemplary  priest,  or  peaceful 
scholar ;  and  in  the  mean  time  his  house  was  bathed  in  tears  and 
filled  with  desoliition  Venerable  matrons  and  timid  damsels,  have 
been  humcd  from  their  homes,  and,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their 
misfortune,  have  Hwakened  from  the  phrenzy  of  the  brain,  and  found 
theiiiselvf'S  here  alone  and  helpless  in  a  solitary  cell.  Here  the 
manly  youth,  torn  from  his  bew*ailing  kindred,  and  often  wrested 
from  tics  still  more  endearing,  pines  amid  damp  seclusion  and  chill 
despair,  and  vainly  invokes  the  names  of  objects  which  so  lately 
thrilletf  him  with  pleasure.  The  dripping  vaults  re-echo  the  sigbi 
of  the  aged  father,  no  longer  encircle  by  the  fond  endearments  m  s 
numerous  progeny ;  all,  in  short,  are  condemned  to  drag  existence 
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ABiidtfC  a  dtttK-likc  silence,  and^  as  it  were,  mmnired  fron  the  sight  of 
tbsir  weeping  relalKes.  f  . 

*  Such  are  the  aiflicted  inhabitants  of  the  awful  cells  of  the  In* 
quifition,  awaiting  the  tardy  but  inexorable  sentence  that  is  to  decide 
their  fate.  Haply  some  may  escape ;  again  they  aMty  behoU  the  light 
of  day ;  perhaps  innocence  may  triumph  over  ronooor,  malice,  and 
fsnsticism  ;  but  where  are  they  to  look  for  redress  for  what  they  hare 
suft'ered,  wlien  even  tlie  privilege  of  compiaininj;  is  denied  them  ? 
What  a  train  of  melancholy  ideas  rush  to  the  iroaffination  of  him  who 
contemplates*  the  secrets  of  the  Inquisition,  ana  fathoms  the  malice 
of  which  ft  is  capable?  Whnt  sensible  man,  to  speak  without  dis¬ 
guise,  and  it  is  certainly  time  now  to  be  candid,  can  fail  to  impute  sH 
kinds  of  disorders  to  an  institutifin  of  this  nature,  notwUlistanding 
its  artiHces  to  hide  them  from  the  eya  of  the  public  and  the  re* 
search  of  the  historian.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  IDl — 1H3. 

The  examination  of  the  unlmppy  pennons  whom  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  has  immured  in  its  horrid  (liingr^ons,  is  conducted  with 
every  refinement  of  iniqtiity.  Kvery  artifice  is  employed  against 
thetn.  O  iths  arc  administered  to  them,  hy  which  they  arc  stiictly 
‘enjoined  to  make' the  most  parliciilnr  disclosures.  They  are  ca¬ 
joled  hy  promises,  they  are  terrified  hy  lliroatenings.  Their  jtidges, 
intent  on  (lieie  condemnation,  rather  than  solicitous  for  tlicir  de¬ 
liverance,  discard  every  principle  of  equity  from  the  rules  of 
their  proceedings,  which  present  u  finished  picture  of  (he  per¬ 
version  of  justice,  and  Ute  cominnation  of  fraud  and  cruelty. 

^  Scarcely  recovered  from  the  surprise  caused  by  his  arrest,  and  ap» 
palled  by  the  contrast  htS  imagination  forms  of  the  tunny  and  secret 
itrp«  previously  taken,  oompnred  with  the  state  of  security  in  which 
he  lately  lived,  from  that  momewt  the  prisoner  begins  to  despair,  and, 
hopeless  and  dismayed,  he  already  beholds  the  torment  that  awaits 
him.  Bewildered,  as  in  the  mazes  ot  a  labyrinth,  wherever  he  turns 
his  eyes  some  fret^h  object  increases  his  pain,  and  adds  to  his  anguisli. 
Under  the  undoubted  supposition  that,  in  this  abode  of  wretchedness, 
the  appearances  of  the  most  oflicious  charity  conceal  acts  of  in¬ 
sidious  cruelty,  he  beholds  no  one  who  is  not  an  enemy,  and  hears 
notliing  that  is  not  directed  to  his  ruin.’  p.  1^.  '*•  *■  ' 

Judicial  proceedings  never  can  bo  eoniluctod  ju  a  manner 
favourable  to  the  good  of  society,  or  fair  towari^  the  ^'cused, 
unless  the  witiies(M*s  who  depose  against  a  prisoner,  are,  con¬ 
fronted  with  him.  lu  Uie  li^ulsitioii,  tlie  prisoner  never,  knows 
who  is  hit  accuser,  nor  who  are  the  witnesses  that  apfiear  a gaiusi 
him;  the  utmost  proeantion  is  taken  to  keep  him' prafonndly 
ignorant  of  these.  In  cases  where  doubt  e>xists  as  to  tlws tsienlity 
o\  the  prisoner's  personf  tlie  wiltiesses  view  him  from  t  m^Cret 
place  where  they  cannot  be  seen  ;  else  they  are  hronght  be¬ 
fore  him  with  masks  on  their  faces,  and  covered  with  eloaks 
from  head  to  foot.  *  Can  any  situation,’  the  Author  f^miarks, 
*  be  imagined  more  like  that  of  our  Redeemer  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  when  bis  executioners,  after  binding  his  eyes,  struck. 
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^  and  then  <uhl  him  to  gueea  \fho  gave  Uie  blow,  than  the  eoo« 

*  dition  of  an  innocent  man  standing  before  tbe  tribunal  of  the 

*  Inciniriiion  V 

When  the  primUiTe  martyrs  had  trial  of  cruel  mocking  tod 
!*courging,  and  breathed  ont  their  souls  into  the  hands  of  Qod 
amid  agonies  and  flamesy  they  felt  the  pains  inflicted  by  per* 
seciitors  uho  \Terc  filled  nrith  rage  and  malice  against  the 
Christian  faith,  and  uho  sought  bv  these  means  its  utter  eitir* 
paiiuii.  The  only  relation  \Thich  Christians  can  sustain  is 
rea|>ect  of  persecution,  is,  to  be  tb^  suflering  party.  Cliristbun 
can  iicitber  pray  for  fire  from  bcaveu  to  consume  tbeir  adrer- 
saru*s,  nor  take  the  sword  to  smile  them.  The  Inauisttion  is  t 
fierfirct  contrast  to  all  that  is  Christian.  What  a  document  ii 
the  following  *  sentence  of  the  torture*  to  which  the  sigoaturci 
of  |H>rsoiis  described  as  ChrUtiam  bUhops  must  be  affixed ! 

*  **  Chritti  nomine  imocaio.  We  hereby  ordain,  after  due  exwBi* 
nation  made  of  the  proceeding  of  said  trial,  at  well  at  of  the  in* 
ferciicet  and  tuspiciona  which  dicnce  result  against  the  said  N. ,  that 
we  ought  and  nereby  do  condemn  him  to  be  interrogated  under 
the  torture,**  (tome  judges  here  expressed  the  kind  it  was  to  be) 

on  which  we  command  that  he  be  placed,  and  thereon  remain  far 
such  time  a«  to  ua  may  appear  fit.  In  order  that  he  may  declare  the 
truth  of  what  is  attest^  and  alleged  against  him,  under  the  proCeit 
wc  now  make  against  him ;  that  if  during  the  said  torture  he  should 
die,  should  be  maimed,  or  any  eflhsion  of  blood  or  mutilation  of 
members  should  thence  ensue,  the  blame  and  charge  thereof  shill 
n^t  on  himself,  and  not  on  us,  for  baring  refuted  to  confess  the  truth. 
And  by  this  our  sentence  wc  decree  and  command  the  same  to  be 
done,  by  virtue  of,  and  in  conformity  to,  the  tenor  of  these  pr^ 
tents.**  * 


i 


I 


What  impiety,  what  blasphemy  is  here— the  inrooation  of 
Cliriafs  name  prefixed  to  a  deed  sanctioning  torture  and  psh 
liatiiig  murder! 

*  Tbrtr  kinds  of  torture  have  been  generally  used  by  the  Io(]ui* 
sition,  vis.  the  pulley,  rack,  and  hrc.  At  sad  and  loud  lamentatiooi 
accompanied  Iht  sharpneu  of  nain,  the  victim  was  conducted  to 
a  retired  apartment,  called  the  Hall  of  Torture,  and  usually  situoltd 
under  gr«mnd,  in  order  that  his  cries  might  not  mtemipt  tne  sUenct 
which  reigned  tbrotighout  the  other  parts  of  the  buikling.  Heit 
the  court  ossembled,  and  Uie  judgm  being  seated,  together  with  thok 
secretary,  again  questioned  the  prisoner  reenacting  nis  erkne,  which 
if  he  MtiU  persisted  to  deny,  they  proceeoed  to  the  execution  of 
the  sentaoce. 

*  This  hrst  torture  was  performed  by  fixing  a  pulley  to  the  roof  of 
the  hall,  with  a  strung  hempen  or  grass  rope  passed  through  k* 
The  executioners  then  seized  the  culprit,  and  leaving  him  nuked  to 
his  drawers,  put  shackles  on  his  feet,  and  suspended  weights  of  100 
pounds  to  bis  ancles.  His  hands  were  then  bound  behiim  bis  bacl^ 
and  the  rope  from  the  pulley  strongly  fastened  to  his  wrists.  In  tbii 


i 
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situation  lie  wa«  raitctl  about  the  hoight  of  a  man  from  the  gmuml, 
ind  in  the  mean  time  the  judgea  coldly  admontshetl  him  to  tell  the 
truth.  In  thU  position  a*  tar  as  twelve  stripes  \terc  aometiines  in¬ 
flicted  on  him  according  to  the  inferences  ond  weight  of  the  offence. 
Me  was  then  suffered  to  foil  suddenly,  but  in  such  manner  that 
neither  his  nor  tlie  weights  roiielted  the  ground,  in  order  to 
reiulcr  else  shock  of  his  bo<ly  the  greater. 

*  T!ie  torture  of  tlie  rack,  also  called  that  of  water  and  ropes,  and 

tlic  one  most  commonly  us^,  was  inflictetl  by  stretching  the  victim, 
naked  as  before,  on  his  back  along  a  wruxlen  horse  or  hollow  bench 
nith  sticks  across  like  a  ladder,  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  To 
thii  Ills  feet,  hands,  and  head  were  strongly  bound,  in  stidi  manner 
as  to  leave  him  no  room  to  move.  In  this  attitude  he  experienced 
eight  strong  contortions  in  his  limbs,  vis.  tH*o  on  the  fleshy  |Nirts  of 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  two  below,  one  on  each  thigh,  ond  also 
un  tlie  legs.  He  was  l>esides  obliged  t6  swaUoiP' seven  iiints  of  water, 
4uwly  d.  op{)ed'into  his  mouth  on  a  piece  of  silk  or  ribbon  whicli,  by 
the  prcsmi'c  of  the  water,,  glided  down  his  iJiroat,  an  us  to  product 
ttll  the  liorrid  sca^utioos^  oC  a  person  who  is  drowning.  At  other 
limes  his  face .  wgs  oovjercJ  nwjth  a  thin  piece  of  linen,  through 
which  the  wuter^ran  into  .bis , mouth  and  nostrils,  anil  prevented 
him  from  breathing,.  Of  such.g  form  did  , the, Inquisition  of  Val* 
Jadulid  make  use,  in  1528,  towards  Licentiate  Juaii  Solus,  physician 
oftluitcity.  ,  .  ... 

*  For  the  torture  by  Ere  the  prisoner  was  placed  with  his  legs  naked 
in  the  stocks,  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  tlieii  well'  greased  widi  lard, 
ami  a  blazing  ebaiing-disb  applied  to  them,  by  the  heal  of  whicli 
they  l>€caine  perfectly  fried.  When  his  complaints  of  the  pain  were 
loudest,  a  iMMird  was  |Uaced  between  bit  feet  and  tlie  fire,  and  ho 
was  again  commanded  to  confess;  but  this  was  taken  away  if  he 
persisted  in  his  obstinacy.  This  species  of  torture  was  deemed  the 
1110 ;t  cruel  of  all ;  but  this  as  well  as  tlie  others,  were  indiflercnlly  ap¬ 
plied  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  at  the  will  of  the  judges,  according 
to  tlic  circumstances  of  the  crime,  and  the  strength  of  the  delin¬ 
quent.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  250— 25*k 

Over  these  proccasca  of  refined  and  overwheIininj"cruelty, 
preMtle  men  who  assume  to  be  the  servants  orjl^^ri^tv 
uuiiisbTs  of  the  (jotl  of  peace  and  love!  ,*jn^.,p:atlficatioiis 
of  tlieir  miiuls-  iu  dischargliii|^  the  business  qt^gii  tusti- 

tuted  for  tbe^declared  piirfiose  of  aiding  the  ChfisUan  faith)  are 
'fimnd  in  surveying  tlie  ivritUing  memberH  aiMi<'llie.  ecMvuliied 
frames  of  their  fellow*^eatures,  fastened  to  onginea<of  tormeHt, 
sad  hearing  the  piercing  and  liornd  cries  of  the  uabopyiy- wretches 
ill  the  paroxysms  of  their  distracted  agonies  !  By  siran'gw 


uuiiistry,  oirigiiully  iiiteiided  to  establish  ^  pesce  on  earth',  good 
^  will  U>\ men (Should  be  found  conneetisl  with  Ihe  olTu’c  of 
tiViug  up destroy iug  mankUid  by..e\cruciaUng  tqrt'qres  ui)d 
^iohsit  death,  an  iiiquiry  which  merits  the  jpost  serious  aou- 
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wilemtion  ;*  the  ctu^tes  of  this  metamorphohis  may,  we  ap- 
|>r*  lirmi,  he  dptecteii. 

A  Tery  pTliciilar  arcount  is  jjivon  of  the  loetnorahle  riMto 
dp  fp  celebrated  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  16^*0,  in  the  j>resenre 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Queen,  and  the  niotlier  of  the  kint?.  l)f 
tills  II  paintinc^  is  preserved  in  the  palace  of  the  Ruen- 

Refiro,  and  serves,  says  the  Author,  as  a  monument  of  shame 
tn  tiiose  kin£5;H  who  made  so  had  a  use  of  their  power.  Orders 
were  sent  to  the  various  triiiutials  to  e.xpcdite  the  causes  l>c« 
fore  them,  that  as  *rreut  a  iiuinher  pi*  suderers  as  possible  might 
he  proiMireil.  Sunday,  the  30tli  of  June,  was  ap)>ointed  for 

*  this  trroHt  triumph  of  the  Ihitholie  faith,'  and  proclamations 
were  sidemnly  in  ide  a  month  before  the  time,  invitint^  the  people 
to  aftemi,  who  were  ossun*<l  of  receiving  on  the  occasion,*  those 

•  (places  and  iiidnl2:eiicrs’  wliich  the  Pojies  were  nccnstomiHi  to 
dispense  to  tin*  inemhers  of  the  church  aidinc^  and  uccoinpanying 
stich  ceremonies.  Almost  every  circnmstiince  in  the  hands  of 
D.  Fuit^hlancli  uflerds  the  reader  of  his  work  an  instance  of 
appropriate  remark. 

*  Let  us  pay  particular  attention  to  this  custom  of  performing  these 
autos  on  Sundays,  a  circumstance  which  alone  would  argue  the  great 
contrariety  of  ideas  remarkable  in  this  tribunal.  Among  all 
nations  the  day  destined  to  return  thanks  to  the  Sovereign  Maker  of 
all  things,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  oimiipoience,  is  hcla  as  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  on  which  it  behoves  us  to  abstain  from  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  disturb  it,  and  indeed  all  servile  occupations  ought  to  be 
avoided.  Ir  is  on  this  account  that  all  kinds  of  work  are  suspended, 
and  for  much  greater  reason  ought  the  execution  of  public  punish* 
ments  to  bo  withheld.  Thus  the  llehlrews,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  practise  all  manual  labour,  were  ordered  to  remove 
the  dead  bodies  from  the  church  porches  before  the  sabbath  com* 
meneed;  and  even  among  os  the  civil  courts  never  proceed  to  pve 
sentence  in  any  cases  of  trial,  and  much  less  to  execute  capital  punish- 
nients  on  days  consecrated  by  religion.  The  Inquisition  alone  is  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule :  by  order  of  this  arrogant  tribunal  ths 
civil  magistmte  putting  on  that  ooduracy  to  which  on  similar  days  b# 
had  been  a  straneer,  imbues  his  hands  in  human  blood,  and  profimei 
the  solemn  period  of  reli^ous  ioy.  It  may  perhaps  be  answered  that 
these  executions  are  pertormed  in  the  service  and  behalf  of  religioa; 
if  so,  bloody  punishments  are  the  offerings  the  Inquisition  makes  ia 
honour  of  a  meek  and  divine  system  of  faith  and  worship.’  pp.  311*1^ 

After  the  numerous  preparations  for  this  anfo  (one  of  the  most 
direful  (ragtMlics  ever  |>er!orme<l)  had  been  completed,  the  pri¬ 
soners,  some  in  |>orson,  and  others  in  effigy,  amounting  to  the 
number  of  one  hundrcMl  and  twenty,  seventy-two  of  whom  wert 
women,  were  marched  in  a  grand  procession  to  a  magniffeent 
theatre  constructed  for  tlie  occasion.  Here  mass  was  celebrated 
and  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Dominican  friar,  in  a  style  of  bom- 
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battio  diH^lamatloii  and  extruvac^ant  rant,  of  wliicb  Uie  follcwiiig 
^pHiinen  may  bo  quite  Hutlicient  to  aatiafy  llie  reader. 

<  To  have  killed  these  horrid  wild-beasts  and  enemies  of  God 
whom  we  now  behold  on  this  theatre,  some  by  taking  life  from  their 
errors,  reconciling  them  to  our  holy  faith/  and  inspiring  thenr  with 
contrition  for  their  faults ;  others  by  condemning  them  through  their 
obduracy  to  the  flames  where,  loaing  their  corporeal  lives,  tlieir  ob« 
stinate  souls  will  immediately  go  to  bum  in  bell ;  by  this  means  God 
will  be  avenged  of  his  greatest  enemies,  dread  wrill  follow  these  ex¬ 
amples,  the  Holy  Tribunal  will  remain  triuinpbant,  and  we  ourselves 
mure  strongly  confirmed  ^nd  rooted  ia  the  faith ;  whii^,  accoinpanied 
by  grace  und  good  works,  will  be  the  surest  pledge  ol  glory.’  V^ol.  I. 
I>.  330. 

Animated  by  this  spirit,  and  wlietted  to  luadness  by  the  ravings 
of  this  fanatic,  the  actors  in  the  blooily  tragedy  proceeded  to 
jieTlonn  their  respective  imrts,  and  this  ^  triunipb*  of  the  catholic 
faith  was  conclude  by  the  deaths  of  six  iMrsons  who  were  humt 
alirey  the  rest  of  ttie  |>risoners  having  been  converted,  or  con- 
sigfirtl  to  other  punishments ;  at  the  same  time  the  bodies  of 
thirteen  ^vho  had  been  previously  hanged  were  committed  to  the 
flames,  together  with  the  bones  and  elHgies  of  those  wlio  had 
died  in  prison.  When  shall  the  mystery  of  God,  which  presents 
to  the  pions  so  many  objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  be  finished,  and  the  long  ex|>ected  call  he  g^ven— 

Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  his  judge- 
^  ment  is  CH)mc  ?’* 

The  author  of  Don  Quixote,  it  would  seem,  has  employetl  his 
talire  in  ridiculing  the  Inquisition.  In  siipjiort  of  this  opinion 
there  is  a  series  of  quotations  and  remarks  included  in  a  note 
(Vol.  1.  p.  839,  &c.)  wliicli  is  extended  through  twelve  pages. 
They  are  we  believe,  quite  original,  and  no  less  satisfactory  than 
curious.  '  ^ 

Though  it  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  D.  Puigblanch  to  give 
a  complete  detail  of  the  various  autoe  de  fe  celebrated  by  the 
Inquisition,  he  has  taken  notice  of  aeveral  of  the  most  remarkable* 
At  an  aute  which  %¥us>  attended  by  fbe  princess  Doha  Jiiuna, 
May  21st,  1559,  fourteen  persons  Wefe  burnt,  aid  sixteen  more 
did  public  penance.  Oh  tbe  10th  of  October  an  ttmio  wm  celo- 
hraled  at  which  PtuUp  If.  was  prestmt,  wKen  ?0  persons  were 
burnt,  and  twelve  more  bad  penance  imposed  *  Upon  tbiMn.  In 
Seville  eighty  iudividuals  were jpuolshed,  most  of  them  by  fire 
iu  groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  many  were  the  victims pf&red 
in  one  jH^ar^!  Iu  tlie  year  1560  onotLwr  wx9  celehnated ; 
among  the  auQbroes  was  professor  UliHioOi  wile  having  al^piireil 
through  Uie  dread  of  poniiliawnt,  and  praechfti  ^pdust  the 
refonu  of  (he  Church,  again  declared  himeelf.fbr  H,  and  ilird 
^th  estonUbio^  aoceAiil^  after  iWpbraidhlg  hi#  to  their  fares 
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mith  their  inetptciiy  in  mmllers  of  faitli.  In  tlie  auto  of  Tolotlu 
in  Feh.  1501,  Hixty^seren  women  were  tleliveretl  orer  to  tlir 
tttine^  lor  Jewiab  proctioeo.  The  Muue  pauinlimeiit  was  iiiHicted 
on  900  fimialos  for  beiiiic  fpUches  iu*the  ilueiiy  of  Lorraiu  b) 
one  liiquiHiior  nlona.  Under  ibis^acouMUon  upwenU  of  tUiru 
Ibotmaiid  momen  bare  perished  by  the  hands  of,  the  Inquisiiiou! 
In  1991  four  4utoo  were  celebrate*'  in  third  of 

tliese  Uiirty*four  persona  Were  tlirown  into  tlie  tlaines,  luivio^ 
been  previously  stranfti^t  three  more  were  burat  alive, 
charfi^t  with  bein|^  impenitent  Jews  whose  names  were  Raphael 
Valla,  Raphael  Teron^,  and  Oatlierine  Teron^i. 

*  On  teeing  the  flaroct  near  them,  they  began  to  shew  the  greatett 
fury.  ttruKling  to  free  themselvee  from  the  ring  to  which  they  were 
bound,  w^h  Terongi  at  length  etSected,  although  he  could  no  longer 
hold  himself  upright,  and  he  fill  tide^long  on  the  fire.  Catherine,  at 
toon  at  the  names  began  to  encircle  her,  screamed  out  repeatedly 
for  them  to  withdraw  her  from  thence,  although  unitormly  persUting 
not  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus,  On  the  flumes  touching  Vails,  be 
covered  himself,  resisted#  and  struggled  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Being 
fat  he  took  fire  in  his  inside,  in  such  manner,  that  before  the  ilaniet 
had  entwined  around  him.  his  Aesh  burnt  like  a  coal,  and  bursting  is 
the  middle  his  entrails  fell  out/ 

% 

To  these  instances  of  horrible  cruelty,  many  others  could  be 
t  iled  from  tlie  work  before  us,  and  were  the  task  of  transcribing 
tbe  revolting  details  necessary  for  Uie  purpose  of  exciting  the 
surprise  and  detestation  of  our  'readers  at  tbe  proceedings  of  a 
tribunal  which  baa  been  reoentljf  revived  in  the  roost  fertile  soQ 
of  8U|>erstition,  after  ita  destruction  had  been  decreed  by  a  iegis* 
lative  body,  we  sbould  force  our  minds  to  the  painful  work,  from 
the  feeling  that  an  imperious  duty  was  demanding  its  discharge 
at  our  bands.  Our  extracts  however  are  already  copious,  aud, 
we  apprehend  suffieient  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  wislies, 
whether  they  respect  the  inducement  ofiered  for  the  perusal  of 
Uie  Book,  or  tbe  necessary  effects  on  those  to  whom  it  may  bs 
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|iro)HHr#,  in  Ills  coneludinsc  Clinpterj  forHupplyiniEr  place  of 
the  Inqiiiaition,  are  but  too  mucii  in  Mh  apirit.  We  Imvo  no 
other  opinion  to  pronounce  upon  tbena  than  a  sentence  of  abaoluto 
eontlenniatioD.  When  we  recollect  the  numeroua  occasiona  oo 
which, as  we  haTeacoofn|MUiietl  Uie  Author  throofrli  these  volumes , 
we  hare  fotinti  the  expressions  of  an  honest  inmgnatioo  agains*t 
Intolerance ;  when  we  adrert  to  the  instances,  by  no  means  in¬ 
frequent,  in  which  the  temper  of  the  Inquisition  is  denounced  as 
diametrically  opposetl  to  the  spirit  of  the  ffoapel;  when  we 
consider  the  propriety  of  the  ineatores'SfMch  he  proposes  res- 
poctini^  tlie  freedom  of  the  press,  *  that  the  antidote  to  pernicious 

*  publications  be  applie<l  oy  writings  of  talent  and  erudition, 

<  whenever  It  is  fearefl  that  a  work  will  dimisc  secret  poison, 

*  since  in  the  end  trutli  will  always  be  triumphant  ;*  when  the 
pathos  Slid  energy  with  which  he 'Has' advocated  tlie  cause  of 
(be  persecuted  are  in  our  recollection  ^  we  have  the  most  painful 
feelings  forced  upon  us  in  finding  the  'adoption  of  tho  most 
rigorous  penal  laws  included  in  the  plan  winch  he  suggests  for 
the  supiHMTt  of  religion,  extending  even  ip  the  awarding  of  capital 
punishment  against  the  dogmatiaer  or  **proj)agator  of  sects 
seeking  to  mi^e  elfectivc  proselytes  I  Was  it  possible  for  sucii 
a  proposition  to  find  admission  into  the  mind  of  the  Author, 
without  the  consciousness  that  he  was'  passing  the  'strongest 
condemnation  on  Jesus  Christ,  amt  justifying  all  the  opposition 
of  Ms  enemies, — the  malice  and  cruelty  of  Iris  murderers, — and 
giving  his  sanction  to 'the  Worst  crimeii  fhd  tlie  inost^'guilty 
abuse  of  |N)wer  ?  With  bitterneM  of^  ^rit  we  deplore  this  per¬ 
version  of  a  mind  so  noble  as  that*  (n  *D.  Puigblanch.  llow 
•re  the  mighty  fallen !  We  would  gladly  allow  ourselves,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  largest  charity,  to^siitrch  for  reasons  in  the 
prejudices  and  associations  of  the  Author,  that  migtit  serye  tn 
mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censure ;  Itut  when  the  object  of  tlie 
book  which  he  has  written  and  published,  Is  considered,  we  feel 
that  it  would  he  a  gross  dereliction  of  cur  duty,  tO' withhold  from 
the  proposal  of  arraneeinents  relative  to  retl^on,  that  include  the 
projiagation  of  theological  teriet^  airitmg  crimes  to  be  visited 
witn  fine,  banishment,  Imprisohmetff,. and  death,  the  most  un- 
feeerved  tod  unqualified  condeirinatlqiV 

In  coQcluding  our  review  of  this  work,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  we  gave  by  returning  to  tlie  Hielory 
ef  the  Cortes.  On  this  subject  we  have  Idlings,  not  perhapo  in 
unison  with  popular  seDtimeot,<  but  against  the  .oooo^meot  of 
ivhicb  conscienoe  would  most  indignaiitly  protest.  Tlie  Cortes 
had  commenoed  the  work  of  regeoeratiug  the  constitution  and 
<^ovrectiDg  the  abuses  of  their  disordered  county.  the  Imwe 
which  they  prepared,  and  by  the  overthrow  oi  the  Inquisitioo 
which  they  decreed,  they  bad  entitled  themselves  to  honoumble 
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croniiDendation.  Throughout  their  procccKlinf^  they  had  upheld 
tlie  inouarcliy,  and  were  even  profusu;  in  the  declarations  of  Uieir 
re^^ard  tor  the  *  Beloved  Ferdinand.'  To  the  reverence  and 
dpratitude  of  this  p€i*soiia^e  they  possessed  peculiar  claiine  *,  he 
wan  bound  to  distin^ish  them  by  his  favour  and  to  provide  for 
them  tlw  rewanls  of  merit.  What  were  his  proceediiijxs  to* 
wards  them  ?  All  obligation,  all  decency  was  outraged  in  bit 
conduct  towards  the  patriots  of  .Spain.  No  sooner  had  he  re* 
sumed  the  reins  of  ^^veruiiioiU,  (which  were  uever  more  mis* 
placed  thau  when  in  his  hands,)  than  he  dispersed  the  Cortes,  an* 
uuUed  their  acts,  aud  by  a  decree  dated  July  23,  18)4,  re-estab* 
lisbfd  the  Inquisition  in  full  powers.  Nor  was  tliis  the  conclusion 
of  bis  miscliievous  aiul  abhorred  measures.  The  eiilii^htened 
patriots  of  S|>aiii  were  exposed  to  every  s|)ecies  of  de^adation 
and  ipjury.  Tlicy  were  immured  in  ditVercot  dungeons;  Uiey 
were  tried  as  felons ;  and  at  last,  by  a  horrible  act  of  tyranny, 
were  sent  utf,  all  in  irons,  as  criminals  to  banishment.  This  was 
the  reward  of  patriotism  !  *  Oh  !  f^ood  God  !'  exclaims  the  editor 
of  an  English  journal,  on  recordinj^  this  atrocity,  *  are  there  no 
^  stones  in  heaven  but  sucii  as  sei  ve  for  thunder !'  ^  Wheu  I  look 

*  at  this  infernal  list  of  proscriptions !'  said  an  honourable  Mem* 
her  of  the  Commons,  in  Farli ament,  *  and  find  at  the  head  of  it 

*  Uie  name  of  M.  Ar^uellcs,  every  one  who  values  talent,  every  one 
^  wlku  venerates  patriotism,  every  one  who  loves  virtue,  or  who 

*  admires  eloquence,  must  share  with  roe  iu  the  pain  aud  indi|(* 

*  nation  1  feel,  to  reflect,  that  this  uiilbrtunate,  this  ilUfated 

*  f^entleinaii,  who  uever  exerted  his  great  abilities  but  to  supjKHt 

*  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  who  zealously  endeavoured  to 
^  obtain  in  the  Cortes  the  abolition  of  tliC  Slave  IVade,  which 

*  was  on  Uie  eve  of  being  aceoioplished,  lias  been  condemneil  by 
^  Ferdinand  to  serve  as  a  coiuinou  holdier  in  the  garrison  of 

*  Ceuta,  a  pestilential  dungeon  on  the  coa.st  of  Africa,  in  sight 

*  of  our  owu  fortress  of  Gibraltar!'*  We  would  remind  Um 
reader  that  the  Author  of  the  *  Inquisition  Unmasked'  was  in* 
eluded  iu  this  ^  infernal  list  of  proscriptions.'  To  his  merits  a 
willing  testimony  must  lie  given  by  all  to  whom  the  exposure  of 
corrupt  and  wicked  institutiotis  can  afFord  pleasure,  uiid  by  whom 
superior  talent  can  be  aptwecialed.  ills  declaiMtions  relative  to 
tlie  African  slavery,  should  have  been  the  means  of  procuring  for 
bim  ihc  counteHanoc  and  influence  of  all  pi*rsojis  IViemUy  to  tlif 
int#rests  of  buiuanity.  *  At  the  present  moment,'  said  this  in* 
Irepid  advocate  of  the  wretched,  ^  ecclesiastic ul  laws  pei  init  thf 
^  purdiatk^  and  sale  of  negroes,  nor  is  tlw*  buialiest  <d)jeclioa 
^  tborein  found:  nevertheless,  bow  horrid  wdi  not  .this  tradic 
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*  sound,  if  hereafter  all  nations,  us  some  already  have  done,  lend 
<  un  ear  to  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy.*  But  it  availed 
not  1).  Puiicldanch  any  thiii^,  that  he  was  the  opponent. of 
slavery.  He  took  the  part  of  the  wretched,  and  was  himself 
(loomed  to  wretchedness  as  the  reward  oi’  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  philanthropy.  3lonarchs  who  can  thus 
(lUo\ui  and  trample  down  the  virtuous  who  have  haxarih^d  life 
itself  in  upholding;  them,  niip^ht  employ  a  few  moments  of  their 
time  ill  reilectiiij;  on  the  necessary  tendency  of  their  tyraniiY  to 
alicimte  from  them  and  from  their  interests,  in  the  crisis  of  their 
fortunes,  the  virtuous  and  the  intrepid.  Spain  may  be  without 
its  patriots  when  another  invader  may  he  murchini^  to  its  tiirone: 
tlie  self-dislionouied  occupant  may  then  in  vain  (!all  for  helpers. 

To  the  patriots  and  their  Bullish  allies,  this  biiruted  and 
wretchod  Soverei^;n  owes  his  restoration ;  Iml  for  the  exertions 
of  die  former,  he  iiii^lit  to  this  hour  h.ive  been  the  vassal  of  the 
mail  who  had  cajoled  him,  aud  supplied  his  throne  with  another 
|Hisscssor.  The  co-opeiation  of  Eii^^laiid  with  the  Spanish 
patriots,  involves  the  honour  of  the  country,  since  it  but  too 
plainly  appears,  that  the  interest  which  she  professes  to  feel 
in  their  ciuse,  and  the  assistance  which  she  ^ave  them,  were 
liniit(‘d  :o  ohjeets  apart  from  freedom,  and  which  could  be 
satistied,  thou(;;U  the  patriots  were  consigned  to  banishment, 
and  dooiiied  to  ruin  ;  their  acts  abrogated,  and  the  corrupt  and 
despotic  governiiieiit  whieh  they  were  determined  to  correct, 
restored.  The  English  government  complacently  beheld  the 
efforts  of  Ferdinand  against  tlie  patriots,  and  assisted  him  in 
tile  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  They  calmly  looked  on 
while  the  most  scandalous  measures  were  pursuing,  and  saw 
the  ed dice  of  fri^nlom,  such  as  it  was,  thrown  down,  and  the 
Inquisition  re-established.  No  act  of  this  country  was  inter¬ 
posed  to  prevent  this  engine  of  d^potism  being  again  set  up. 
A  Ministry  that  had  reaclKul  tile,  scats  of  office  by  the  avowal 
of  hostility  to  Popery,  that  had  made  tlm  cry  of  ‘  No  Popery* 
resound  through  the  land,  and  that  hud  exerted  all  its  address 
Mul  power  to  excite  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  Po|>ery, 
beheld,  without  alarm,  the  revival  of  Popery  in  its  very  worst 
forms,  and  without  any  public  expression  of  their  indignation ; 
without  any  exercise  of  their  inllui  iice  where  they  could  have 

C'oeured  it  to  be  respected ;  the  proper  means  fur  that  purpose 
•ing  in  their  own  hands,  its  members  witnessed  the  revival 
of  proscriptions  and  every  kind  of  intolerance  in  the  re-esta- 
blUbiuent  of  the  Inquisition.  Is  Popery  so  great  an  evil  in 
l^ugland,  where  its  institutions  are  comparatively  mean,  and 
Its  power  circumscribed,  that  their  redterated  vociferations 
so  heavily  denounced  it,  and  had  they  no  fears  of  its  con- 
^'Qucnces  in  another  country  ?  They  consented  that  the  blood 
VoL.  IX.  N.  S.  2  F 
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of  Kiiii^land  lljw,  aiul  itn  treas^in*  In*  ^irofusely  UvMi«f, 

aiul  iliey  tliemst^lve:;  >villi  l!u‘  return  ol*  ilospotisin  in 

tlie  |UTson  ol*  Fordiiuinti,  u‘<  a  co!n|><Mis:ilion  lor  every  sacrilirr. 
Tliey  never  iiia<le  a  8ti|iiilatioii  for  iVeedoin  of  ojtinion,  ur  the 
abolition  of  a  Iriimnal  wliicli  in  markHl  by  all  tbut  is  d.irk 
ami  borriti ;  oml  the  patriots,  the  very  men  whom  they  reccivcti 
with  acclamations,  ami  whom  tliey  spiriteil  to  warfare,  th»‘y 
hutVered  to  fall  bel'ore  the  overwhehr.ini^  tide  of  royal  vcnj^oanor, 
irritated  to  matinesH  by  the  just  attempts  which  had  been  m  ule 
to  impose  hounds  to  the  inoiiarohy.  J'he  Impiisitioii  is  now 
attain  employed  for  the  worst  ]mrposes;  ‘  its  sceret  hulls  of 
‘  torture  have  already  wiUicsscil  the  repetition  of  those  scenes 
*  to  which  they  were  before  appropriated,*  and  its  solitary  cells 
have  received  fresh  victims  of  intolerance ;  ami  Kn^laiul  has 
connived  at  its  restoration, — has  not  by  any  public  expression  of 
its  will,  or  by  any  employment  of  its  intluence,  attempted  to 
prevent  its  re-establishment!  The  influence  of  Enjjlmd  lias 
recently  been  felt  in  all  directions^ — hut  in  connexion  with  what 
otijecis?  With  objects  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind.  Objects 
willi  which  neither  the  i^ootl  of  man,  nor  the  ^lory  of  his  Maker 
is  a^socialcil,  except  imloetl,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as  lie 
niaktv  the  wr.ith  of  man  to  praise  him.  Despotism  on  the 
part  of  rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people;  every 
thill!;  brin^  iloiie  for  the  former,  nothing  for  the  latter. 

it  is  impossible,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  overlook  the 
conduct  of  some  amom;  us,  whose  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  the  friends  of  religion  and  the  £;ood  of  man,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  sli|;lit ;  who  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements 
made  and  supported  by  the  |>olitical  ]K)wers  of  Europe,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  their  succt'sscs,  and  which  are  charged  with 
a  temlcncy  ami  purpose  to  briii!;  back  the  darkness  and  horrors 
ot  antc-l'Votestant  times.  We  have,  in  relerriii!;  to  those 
persons,  the  melancholy  and  distressing  fact  pressed  upon  us, 
that  they  have  iu'en  the  abettors  of  warfare,  and  the  supportem 
of  corruot  measures  of  policy.  What  measure  have  they  ever 
proposed  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  could 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  its  (me  friends  ?  Who  has 
licard  tludr  voii'es,  in  the  places  where  it  it  most  propef  that 
they  should  be  heard,  in  condemnation  of  measuf'cs  which  have 
rt'sioreil  intolerant  institutions,  and  armed  hi^try  with  power? 
We  see  them  alarmed,  and  hear  their  cries  loud  in  utterini^ 
complaints,  and  tlemandinp:  to  he  heard  on  behalf  of  the 
suflerers  under  African  slavery,  •  and  when  ini|)odiments  are 
opiHiaed  to  Mellioitist  teadiers  ;*  (and  most  certainly  we  applaud 
tlieir  interference  in  all  such  cases ;)  but  who  has  heard  their 
complaints  a^inst  those  abominat'iofis,  which  beyond  all  otbert 
arc  hostile  to  the  pure  profession  of  Cbristianitv  ?  Is  benevo- 
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Iriice  such  a  qiiHlity  tliat  we  can  licfinc  its  unture  anil  its  extent 
hy  particiilur  applications  P  Is  philanthropy  a  feeling  that  is  to 
l>e  limited  hy  local  partialities  ?  Can  we  approve  ourselves  to 
tiod  as  aspiriiu;  to  the  imitation  of*  his  tender  mercies  which 
are  over  all  his  works,  if  we  withhold  our  coinioiseration  and 
our  aid  frotn  any  of  our  fellow. creatures  oppressed  and  injured  ? 
Arc  we  to  satisfy  oui selves  with  attempts  to  relieve  mankind 
from  one  s|)ecies  of  slavery  only,  or  is  not  our  philanthropy  to 
extend  to  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  evils  which  afflict  the 
liuinan  race  in  all  their  extent  P  Are  the  sighs  and  groans  of 
Africans  to  obtain  our  hearing  and  to  reach  our  hearts,  that, 
with  all  the  feelings  of  men,  sympathizing  with  the  degraded 
and  wretolied,  wc  may  hasten  to  their  relief,  and  are  the 
cries  of  a  sufTcrer  for  conscicncc-sake,  among  tlie  chains  and 
terrors  of  im)>enetrahle  dungeons,  anti  the  scourges  aiitl  torturea 
of  ecclesiastical  executioners,  to  be  disrogtirtletl  by  us  P  Are  we 
to  he  silent,  and  remain  at  ease,  when  the  shrieks  of  a  fellow- 
iDortul,  *  rising  amid  mingling  flames  and  volumes  of  smoke,* 
to  the  very  vaults  of  heaven,  reach  our  ears,  and  on  whom  the 
saddest  and  most  terrifying  pains  are  inflicted,  because  ignorant 
and  bloody-minded  monks  and  friars  have  been  pleased  to 
brand  him  as  a  heretic  P  We  think  that  no  hesitation  can 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  and  consistent  philan¬ 
thropist,  in  pronouncing  Uie  condition  of  a  country  like  Spain, 
a  country  under  the  jiower  and  influence  of  ideot  monks, 
bigoted  and  despotic  priests,  and  crowded  with  institutions 
of  the  most  demoralizing  nature,  to  be  as  Imd  os  is  the  state 
of  any  nation  upon  earth,  and  as  much  entitled  to  our  bene¬ 
volent  regard  as  Africa  itself.  Those  persons  who  attempted 
its  ameiidmcni  by  measures  of  public  utility,  were  entitled  to 
tlie  countenance  of  all  enlightened  men.  Every  benefactor 
and  well-wisher  to  the  human  race,  was  brought  tiuder  obliga¬ 
tion  to  tlie  (yortes,  imperfect  as  were  some,  and  censurable  as 
might  be  others,  of  their  measures.  They  had  begun  a  good 
Work,  which,  under  favourable  auspices,  might  have  preceded 
far  towards  the  attainment  of  the  great  and  proper  ends  of 
^ial  life.  An  increasing  light  might  have  enabled  them  to 
correct  their  errors,  and  to  move  steadily  and  surely  towards 
the  objects  of  legislative  wisdom  and  probity.  It  was  not  their 
fault  that  they  failed  in  the  projects  of  amendment  which  they 
had  formed.  Their  counsels  were  superseded,  and  their  persons 
incarcerated,  by  the  authority  of  a  despot  What  claim  can 
tliey  possess  to  tlie  solid  reputation  of  tlie  Christian  and  uni¬ 
versal  philanthropist,  who  witnessed  the  extinction  of  their 
labours  without  sorrow,  and  permitted  them. to  fall  victims 
loa  hateful  tyranny,  without  the  expression  of  an  honesjt  iudig* 
nation,  without  the  most  powerful  interposition  of  their  influence, 
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not  only  <o  prevent  their  ruin,  hut  to  obtain  for  them  the  rewards 
clue  to  their  virtuous  patriotism  ?  Vet,  so  they  fell,  unpitied, 
and  unassisted  by  those  who  should  have  tx^n  foremost  to 
espouse  their  cause.  We  shall  ever  put  ourselves  forward  to 
celebrate  the  true  ijlories  of  our  country  ;  hiit  when  our  country 
is  dishonoured,  we  shall  not  he  restrained  from  uttering  our 
coin))laints. 

Who  does  not  feel  the  most  pungent  regret,  that  the  fine 
apostrophe  of  D.  Puighlanch,  uttered  in  the  pure  exultation 
of  humanity,  on  closing  his  labours  as  the  supposed  pri'cursor 
of  its  triumphs,  should,  through  the  prevalence  of  the  roost 
hateful  opposition,  be  at  present  only  a  vain  anticipation  ! 

*  Ye  cold  and  desolate  walls  of  those  same  prisons  which  lately 
contained  the  ancient  father  of  a  family,  the  virtuous  priest,  the 
distinguished  man  of  letters ;  who,  bent  down  with  the  weight  of 
manacles  and  of  chains,  were  destined  to  deplore  within  your  gloomy 
solitudes  the  absence  of  a  tender  wife  and  children,  the  Toss  of 
reputation,  or  the  fatality  of  talents;  ye  black  roofs  of  those  same 
dungeons  w  hich  mournfully  echoed  back  the  clanking  of  chains  and 
the  cries  of  despair,  unite  now  in  the  universal  gladness;  since,  the 
very  bosora  of  fanaticism  being  torn  asunder,  ye  will  no  longer 
be  used  as  the  halis  of  torture,  or  witness  the  dire  outrages  of 
humanity.  Ye  victims  of  this  cruel  tribunal !  yc  venerable  shades 
who  wandering  within  these  sullen  piles  where  your  bodies  had 
wasted  away,  or  by  public  execution  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
renew  the  remembrance  of  those  lengthened  days,  those  eternal 
nighu  of  bitterness  and  grief,  and  felicitate  yourselves  on  the  close 
of  life,  because  it  was  the  end  of  captivity  ;  cast  off  the  feeling  of 
melancholy,  and  exult  with  joy — for  the  sighed-for  moment  is  at 
hand  when  the  enemy  of  Cod  and  of  m*an,  the  abominable  and 
nerverse  Inquisition,  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  its  outrages  be  avenged. 
ICS,  it  w’ill  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  pursued  by  the 
maledictions  of  heaven,  whose  authority  it  so  sacrilegiously  usurped ; 
and  loaded  with  infamy,  its  name  will  be  an  object  ot  horror  to 
posterity.*  Vol.  II.  p,  458. 


Wc  shall  not  always  he  mocked  by  the  illusions  of  lio|>e. 
Connected  with  all  the  movements  of  this  sublunary  state,  and 
directing  its  novel  and  surprising  scenes,  there  is 'an  agency 
greater  than  that  of  man,  on  wlilch  our  confidence  reposes 
as  often  as  the  vexatious  disappointments  of  life  arise,  and  its 
gladdening  prospects  arc  darkened.  Over  that  agency  the 
highest  of  mankind  have  no  control,  nor  will  their  inclinations 
be  consulted  by  its  Omnipotent  Possessor,  when  he  shall  proceed 
to  execute  his  purposes,  and  by  the  illustrious  displays  of  his 
power  and  grace  obtain  for  himself  an  everlasting  name.  By 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  times  which  have  been  passing 
over  the  nations  of  Uie  earth,  lie  has  been  teaebiag  les¬ 
sons  of  righteousness  to  political  rulers;  and  having  aSorddd 
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them,  in  tlic  reverses  of  tlieir  condition,  a  season  of  reflection, 
by  the  appropriate  duties  of  wliidi  they  mi^ht  be  preparwl  to 
answer,  in  their  subsequent  elevation  to  the  thrones  from  whicli 
they  had  Ix^n  cast  down,  the  good  and  holy  piir)>oses  of  his 
will,  has  now,  in  their  pro8|>erity,  furnisheti  them  the  op- 
}K)rtuiiity  of  eflecting  the  benefieitil  changes  by  which  the 
renovation  of  the  world  must  be  accomplished.  It  cannot, 
we  may  assure  ourselves,  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
:!)upreme  (jovernor,  that  Institutions  of  intolerant  character, 
opposed  to  the  freedom  and  purity  of  religious  worship,  and 
hostile  to  human  good,  are  again  set  up.  Nor  is  it  less  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  must  be  destroyed.  If  they  into  wliose  hands 
the  Almighty  has  entrusted  the  means  of  freedom  and  happiness, 
fail  in  the  suitable  employment  of  them.  He  can  again  reduce 
them  to  a  condition  of  the  greatest  humiliation,  and  call  others 
to  take  a  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  11  is  counsels  who  shall  perforin 
all  his  pleasure.  The  Stuarts,  after  abusing  their  authority, 
were  compelled  to  submit  t  j  the  adversities  of  a  fallen  condition  ; 
and  having  after  their  restoration  proved  themselves  to  be 
without  amendment  from  the  corrections  by  which  they  had 
been  admonished,  were,  after  the  requisite  period  of  trial, 
again,  and  finally,  discarded.  This  is  an  example  which  rulers 
should  not  forget.  It  teaches  aggrieved  and  persecuted  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  friends  of  mankind,  never  to  despair  of  God’s 
intiTference  to  correct  the  disonlers  of  the  w^rld,  and  to  raise 
the  oppressed  and  perishing.  The  resources  from  which- he 
can  bring  forth  aiils  to  support  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
cousnoss,  are  without  number  and  without  limits;  and  the 
means  by  which  he  can  make  deliverance  arise,  and  which 
he  can  in  a  moment  adapt  to  their  pro|>er  destination  and 
use,  arc  various  and  exhaustless.  Though,  therefore,  the  In¬ 
quisition,  under  bigoted  and  arbitrary  patronage,  is  again  set 
Up,  though  the  Jesuits  have  unfurled  their  banners  and  drawn 
thair  weapons,  though  Papal  eilicts,  and  all  the  other  instru¬ 
ments  and  servants  of  despotism,  are  sent  abroad, — we  do  not 
despair.  We  attach  ourselves  to  an  interest  which  can  never 
perish,  and  all  whose  obscurations  are  only  preparatory  to 
Its  final  and  unclouded  splendours.  Our  disappointments  from 
human  means  only  serve  to  strengthen  our  expectations  from 
Him  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working. 
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Art.  V.  The  Cfnistian's  MontiaL  compiled  from  the  Kncliiridiort 
Militis  Chrifttiani  of  Eriismos,  with  copious  Scripture  Notes,  and  Com- 
luentH  on  Keveral  fatal  Errors  in  Religion  and  Morality,  i^retixetl 
is  some  /iccouut  uf  the  Author,  his  Keccplion  in  England,  and 
Corrcsjwndciici*.  Ry  Philip  V/yatt  Cronther,  Esq.  London. — 
tvo.  |»p.  xliv.  Price  Ps. 


^"*11  K  conibinalioii  of  causes  in  uhich  signal  and  interesting 
^  ocnlshave  originated,  and  the  variety  in  the  agency  by 
'which  iliey  have  liten  carried  fortrard  to  their  crisis,  it  is  the 
hiisiiicss  of  the  philosophic  historian  to  detail  and  inY(*stigate ; 
not  only  for  the  purpo'»c  of  ascertaining  the  springs  of  human 
cunduei  in  (lie  several  :\c(ors  who  have  operated  great  changes 
in  t!ie  political  and  inoi  ul  relations  of  mankind,  hut  tiiat  the  por¬ 
tion  ui  censure  or  upplansc  to  which  they  may  he  respt'ctively 
entitled,  may  attac  h  to  their  ivaines,  in  llie  estitnalioii  of  those 
for  whose  insimelion  and  henefit  their  deeds  muv  he  lecorihsl. 
Distinctly  to  point  out  the  share  which  each  individual  iniiy 
claim  in  promoting  (he  imp.roveiuent  of  his  species,  that,  while 
the  most  eminent  leaders  of  heroic  and  virtuous  enterprise  shall 
occupy  tl'.e  station  to  which  their  coudiiet  entitles  llieni,  the 
suhoniiiiate  agents  may  not  \u*  overlooked,  or  their  merit  uiuler- 
raled,  is  a  demand  which  the  W’ritei>  of  histfTV  should  endea¬ 
vour  stTupuioii««ly  to  satisfy.  Honour  to  whom  honour,  in  the 
requisite  proper  nous  w  hich  may  ho  fairly  chulh  ngod  as  due  to 
men  who^e  names  posterity  has  taken  uniler  its  protection  and 
rewanliug  care,  for  the  gooil  they  efl’ectcd  in  tlieir  life-time,  ii 
t\  maxim  sanctioned  by  Seri]«turo  and  approved  liv  reason.  Novr, 
it  may  so  have  happened,  that  in  (he  page  of  history,  ami  espe¬ 
cially  in  (he  know letl ire  oi‘  our  coii((^n)K)raries,  the  great  and 
primary  agents  in  important  traiisaitions  may  be  so  distinguished, 
Dinl  so  rcg.trde<l,  that  otheis,  worthy  of  no  moan  place  in  tlic 
coiitempla’ion  id*  the  virtnoas,  may  he  reduced  to  sucii  oonipart- 
iivo  insiguilicunec  as  may  involve  the  greatest  injustice'  to  the'ir 
inemoiies.  M'iiiy  persons,  it  is  possible,  who  have  oxerteil  t 
bcuofici'.d  inlluenee  on  the  events  of  their  own  times,  the  cHcctof 
which  may  be  iiiterminnble,  may  have  heen  the  objects  of  grate¬ 
ful  remciubruuce  only  to  a  few  of  their  cou temporaries.  The 
praise- woitliiuess  of  otlieis  may  concealed  from  those  who 
only  wait  for  the  c»ec.isiou  of  its  being  decUreil  to  them  that 
they  may  do  if  justice.  In  lliis  latter  predicament  we  are  dis- 
|)os»sl  to  place  (he  illustrious  name  of  Krasmiis  ;  a  name  whicii 
mainttHns  its  honouis  in  the  reeui lections  of  tlie  scholar,  but 
which  is  by  m*  means  so  familiar  to  the  eyes  and  cars  of  inaii- 
kiiid  as  it  i?e^eiv«s  to  he. 


Ilow-mueli  soevtril  may  be  regretted  that  Erasmus  did  not 
unite  with  the  It  aders  of  the  IVotestant  ehusi*,  justice  exacts  thf 
uekuowlodgeaient,that  to  him  the  Kcformatioii  m  indebted  for  a 
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])art  of  that  iiillucucc  to  uliich  iis  (n*ij;in  and  prosjross  must  be 
ascriKod.  If  bn  w  not  se<’ii  roinbatini^  us  a  I'tdlow-soldier  by 
tin' side  of  liUtbcT,  or  aidiii£^tlit  caiise  uhieh  that  Intrepid  leader 
ua-  nirtiotaiiiin*',  by  direct  co-operation  in  the  literary  part  of 
thewarfan',  be  at  least  fucilituted  the  victory  of  the  Uoforincrs, 
by  tb  it  severe  exposure  of  the'ccirrupiions  of  the  Uomisli  llierar- 
ci>Y,  to  vvhifb  be  devoted  the  labours  of  bis  pen.  'I'lie  service 
ulficb  be  iK'rforined  in  first  puhlinhinff  ilie  I  ■  reck  Now  Testa - 
inrnt,  and  aiding  tbe  ditriision  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  slionld 
not  be  forgo: ten. 


Tbe  “  Knebividion  jMiiitis  Cbristiani," 


of  wliicb,  uitli  some 


oMtissions  and  alterations,  tbepresrnt  publication  is  a  translation, 
w.is  written  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  iifteontb  centurv*  in  tbe  castle 
ot  Toiirnelioult,  at  tbe  rottiu^st  of  u  devout  lady  who  bad  solieited 


fnim  Kriismiis  some  treatise  that  init^iit  referm  her  bushjiid. 


It  aas  revised  and  finished  at  St.  Omer’s  in  1501,  and  was 
printed  at  Ijoiivain  in  150*2.  A  translation  of  it  was  publislicd 
l»y  tlie  celcbrateil  William  'I'yndale,  iluring  bis  residence  in  tbe 
tAaiily  of  Sir  Jolm  Welcli,  as  tutor  to  that  gentlcmaiiN  cbildren. 
'fo  the  second  edition  ot  tbe  original,  a  copious  epistle  was  pre- 
iixed  by  lOrasmus,  addressed  to  I’aulus  Volzins,  who  afterwards 
embraced  tbe  reformed  doctrine.  From  this  preface  Mr.  Crow- 
iliL'i*  lias  extracted  soiiu'  interesting  passages  in  the  account  of 
the  Autlioi's  life.  I’lie  following  reftertions  are  <|iiite  Ernsinian. 
Our  readers  may,  if  they  please,  indulge  tbeir  rancy  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  provide  other  applications  fur  them  than  Clie  one  to  wbidi 
lliey  are  ifiimediutely  directcfl. 


‘  Wc  are  preparing  for  a  war  against  the  Turks,  and  with  whatever 
view  It  may  have  been  undertaken,  wc  should  pray  that  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageoiui  not  to  a  fe*.v,  but  to  all  of  us.  If  wc  comjaer  them,  by  what 
nieaiui  shall  we  convert  tliem  to  Chri.uianity  :  for  1  do  not  buppoie  w'e 
shall  cut  all  their  throats. 

‘  Wliut  will  they  imagine,  when  they  shall  perceive  it  so  dKHcult 
to  know  how  to  speak  of  (^irist :  just  us  if  you  were  concerned  with 
some  sulky  devil,  whom  you  w  ere  invoking  to  your  destruction  if  you 
used  a  w  rong  word  ;  and  not  wiili  a  most  r.icrcif!!i  5:>avinnr,  who  ex¬ 
acts  nolliing  from  us  beyond  a  pure  and  simple  life.  ’  Tell  me,  I  con¬ 
jure  you,  w  hat  is  to  he  done  iftlicy  sl.all  see  <»ur  manners  no  belter 
than  our  doctrine.  If  fu.n  our  tyruni.ical  noise  and  cuiiK.miioa  they 
shall  discover  our  ambition;  our  avarice  from  oiir  rapacity;  our  lust 
from  our  adulteries;  our  cruLdty  from  our  oppressions ;  with  what 
face  shall  we  recommend  liieni  the  doctrijie  ol‘  i'brist  so  cllrecily 
o])posite  to  these  end  so  widely  removed  from  tile  in  ?  'Hie 

nio.Nt  eiiicaclojs  mode  of  figliting  with  the  Ttuks,  would  b?  to  exhibit 
in  our  lives  Christian  manners,  to  convince  them  that  we  do  not  covet 
their  ttu  ritorics  or  gol  !,  but  only  seek  ih.ir  wclfhrc  and  the  glory  of 
Chrisi!  *1  his  is  the  true  and  efficacious  llietuogy,  wliicli  formerly 
tuhjccled  to  Christ  the  pride  of  pinlosopby  and  the  aceptre  of  princts* 
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When  we  net  thus  wc  need  never  dejipair  that  Christ  will  assist  v. 
Bat  it  will  I  t  It;  avail  us  to  call  ourselves  Christians  it*  we  slay 
thousands,  and  enslave  tens  of  fliou»ands;  it  we  extorinia.»l4*  the 
profane,  or  merely  dein>uiice  anatlicnias  against  them,  instead  of 
attempting  to  eonvert  them  from  their  impiety  In  short,  unless 
sueh  arc  our  intent ii»ns,  it  is  more  proi)uhle  that  wc  shall  degenerate 
into  Infidels,  than  to  make  the  l  urks  Christians.* 

*rhe  **  Ktichiridioir*  is  an  ilhl^tra(ion  of  ilie  sentiiinMit  that 
life  is  ti  warfare ,  it  describes  the  enemies  of  the  Chri>lidii,  and 
the  manner  in  which  lie  must  (ii^hi  the  j^ood  figlil  o'  laith 

that  he  may  hiy  hold  on  eternal  life.**  1 1  is  a  valuable  and 
useful  treatise,  adapted  to  proinoio  the  edifieation  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  interests  of  practical  reli:;ion  ;  (pialiiicutions  which 
entitle  it  to  our  recuiniiieiidation.  'I'he  h^litor  has  perha|H 
made  rather  too  free  a  use  of  the  contents  of  his  port-folio,  in 
the  very  copious  notes  and  illustrations  whieli  In;  has  subjoined 
to  the  text  of  liis  author.  I’hey  are  however  instructive,  and 
cuutuin  many  interesting;  anecdotes  of  men  and  thiini;s 

In  (he  following  relleetions  on  the  use  of  Scripture,  the  Authory 
wc  suppose,  designs  to  caution  his  readers  against  the  formal 
reading  of  (he  Di/iiie  word,  ns  a  means  of  satisfying  the  con¬ 
science,  apart  from  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  moral 
culture  of  (he  heart  and  life,  without  utlbnliiig  countenance 
to  the  practice  of  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation. 

*  Perhaps  you  confide  in  the  number  of  Psalms  you  mutter,  and 
think  the  spirit  ot'  prayer  consists  in  multiplying  w^ords;  which  is  the 
error  of  those  that  stick  to  the  letter,  and  are  so  childish  as  to 
overlook  the  spiritual  meaning — In  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
there  is  this  caution  to  be  observed,  namely,  th  it  you  do  not  take 
(hem  in  hand  without  the  greatest  purity  of  intention*,  lest  the 
remedy  should,  by  your  fault  become  worse  than  the  disease  — 
The  Scrinture  has  a  style  and  language  which  should  diligently  be 
considered,  riie  divine  wisdom  stoops  to  the  level  of  our  capacities, 
as  a  fond  mother  lisps  to  her  children.  It  tenders  milk  to  babes  in 
C'hristf ,  strong  meal  to  the  adult.  It  condescends  to  our  weakness, 
and  we  should  rise  to  its  sublimity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  be 
always  a  child,  and  idle  to  make  no  proficiency^.  Now  the  medi¬ 
tating  upon,  and  understamling  of  one  verse,  will  profit  more  than 
the  being  able  to  repeal  the  whole  book  of  I'salms,  but  without 
knowing  the  meaning  of  one  word  It  is  a  very  great  error  that  some 
men  fall  into,  who  think  it  sufiicient  to  read  or  repeat  such  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  literal  sense  of  which  they  scarce  understand,  and 
neglect  to  discover  and  apply  the  spiritual  meaning,  which  is  one 
sreat  cause  4»f  the  decay  ol’  Cliristian  piety.  St.  Paul  says,  the  letter 
nlietht  but  the  spirit  gtveth  U/e§,  Again  :  Hr  kmno  that  the  law  is 


•  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  f  I  Cor.  iii.  1,  2. 

X  Heb.  V,  13|  H.  1  Cor.  xiv.  20«  §  2  Cor.  iii,  6, 
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tpiritnal^*  And  spiritual  thinj^s  must  bo  compared  with  spiritualf. 
[mriuorly  they  worshipped  on  such  a  iiiountain:^,  but  now  the  Father 
of  sMirits  must  be  worshippt'd  “  in  .spirit  and  in  tnith§  ”  Wo  must 
quit  the  literal  for  the  moral  meaning ||.’  Cli.  II.  pp.  27 — :tl. 

We  feel  pleasure  in  recorilitit'  that  both  EnisiiiuiJi  and  his 
present  Kditor  ^ive  their  \oic«*  in  con«h*innation  of  war.  Fiom 
the  annotations  of  the  latter  tve  (|iiote  an  anecdote  of  one  of 
those  vuin-glorious  persons  whom  niillions  of  murders  make 
heroes. 

*  William  the  Conqueror  was  extremely  alarmed  on  his  death  bed, 
and  entreated  the  clergy  to  intercede  for  mercy,  exclaiming,  “  lleing 
laden  with  many  and  grievous  sin^,  (O  Christ)  1  tretuble  ;  and  being 
ready  to  be  taken  ( by  and  by )  unto  the  terrible  examination  of  Ciod, 
I  am  ignorant  w  hat  1  should  do :  for  1  have  been  brought  up  in  feats 
of  arms  even  from  my  childhood,  I  am  greatly  polluted  w'ith  cifusion 
of  much  blood ;  I  can  by  no  means  number  tne  evils  wrliicli  1  have 
done  for  this  sixty-four  years,  wherein  1  have  lived  in  this  troublesome 
life,  for  the  which  I  am  now  constrained  without  stay,  it)  render  an 
account  to  the  just  judge.**  * 

— Hands  rod  with  human  blood,  and  the  ^  terrible  examination 
‘  of  ti»Kl  I* 

*  Oh  that  nil  possessed  of  power  would  reflect  upon  the  desolation 
and  misery  their  mad  ambition  c^iuses,  und  the  soiemn  account  they 
niu>t  render  to  God.  Let  tliem  descend  from  their  gilded  thrones, 
and  view  the  horrors  of  the  ensanguined  Held;  the  agonies  of  the 
expiring  victims  to  their  vain-glory ;  the  l  iccrated  limbs,  the  widow'*t 
tears,  the  aged  parent  bereft  of  the  only  prop  of  declining  years, 
the  tender  relation  or  fricn<l  weeping  over  the  mangled  corp.-<c,  and 
hear  the  orphan’s  cries!  Hut  I  must  restrain  tliese  feelin  vVhat  is 
history  but  a  tragedy  ?  How  few'  benefuctors  appear  on  tlio  st'igc ! 

‘  If  rulers,  deaf  to  the  weeping  voicu  of  iniured  liumanity,  and 
dazzled  by  false  glory,  resolve  to  pursue  their  hlooil  stained  career, 
will  not  self  interest  check  them?  for  let  them  turn  over  the  page  of 
history,  trace  tlie  decline  of  empires,  and  weigh  the  prophetic  words; 
yet  wfvit  occiision  to  consult  antiquity  ?  fhe  recent  events  in  France 
are  suificient  to  demonstrate  the  fatal  policy  of  ambition. 

*  Oppressed  liberty,  like  un  elastic  power  freed  from  confinement, 
forcibly  rebounds  and  knocks  ambition  und  tyranny  from  their  seaL* 
Notes^  pp.  16,  17. 

“  He  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings:  be  instructed,  ye 
“  judges  of  the  earth.*’ 

^  Hy  the  freedom  of  his  spirit  an<l  the  poignancy  of  his  wit, 
Krasimis  gave  mortal  otfence  to  the  supporters  of  the  Romisli 
Church,  enga<ged  in  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  gross  super¬ 
stitions  and  corrupt  practices.  The  manner  in  which  he  could 


•  1  Rom.  vii.  14.  f  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  (1  John,  iv,  20. 

§  Joho,  iv.  21.  Ii  1  PcL  iii.  15, 
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iis>*a*l  llicsc^  may  be  estiinutoil  from  the  extract  which  follovif. 
A  1  Votes! ant  could  not  have  more  keenly  or  more  forcibly 
directed  bis  ar^iiinents  a;^aiiist  the  errors  whitli  it  r\|K)8os. 

*  Some  UomnnisU  worship  certain  deceased  religious  men  tlier 
rail  saints  with  piirticular  cciA^monies.  One  daily  pays  hL»  respccti 
to  Christopher;  with  what  view  ?  why  because  lie  is  persuaded,  ihii 
he  shall  not  die  a  violent  death  on  that  day.  y\nother  prostrates 
himself  bciore  (»nc  Koch  ;  why  r  because  he  believes  he  can  drive 
away  the  pla^nie.  A  third  mutters  a  few  prayers  to  George  or 
ll'iiharii,  that  he  may  not  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  This  min 
kc<*|  s  a  1;  ■*!  to  Apolioi»i.i,  to  prevent  the  tooth- ache.  That  goes  to 
vifii  Job’s-  ini.  ;^c^,  to  cure  himself  of  a  cutaneous  disease  Some 
dediente  l  ^eri;on  of  their  gains  to  the  poor,  that  their  ship  nnd 
r  irgn  may  not  be  cast  away.  Others  burn  a  taper  in  hoitour  of 
Jcn»m,  to  recover  lost  goods.  Tn  a  word,  there  is  not  a  binglc  object 
of  men’s  h(»pes  and  fears,  but  they  have  made  a  iicd  t?i  preside  over, 
Aitd  these  are  dnl’crent  in  various  nations.  This  is  u  son  of  service, 
winch,  as  it  UTminaici  in  bodily  pnins  or  pleasure's,  without  tiie  least 
connexion  with  Christ,  is  so  far  from  hein<x  Christian,  ihat  it  isj  the 
same  superstition  w  itli  theirs,  w  ho  oflcrcd  a  titbc  of  their  goods  to 
Hercules,  in  hopes  of  grow  ing  rich  ;  ucock  to  Aiisculapius,  that  they 
might  recover  from  n  disea.  e  ;  a  bull  to  Neptune,  to  obtain  a  happy 
voyage.  '1  he  nanus  arc  altered,  but  men’s  interlions  are  the  saiue. 
I  pity  their  blindness  and  intirmlty,  and  would  shew  them  a  more 
fxctUaU  xvay*.  I  hey  liad  much  better  j  ray  th»:i  their  love  of  virtue, 
and  hatred  of  vice,  may  be  increu^ed,  and  let  them  leave  it  to  God 
whether  they  shall  live  or  die,  and  siiy  w  i'li  St.  Paul,  “  Whether  w 
livff  wr  lire  vnto  the  Lord;  and  vehether  ice  die,  ice  die  unto  the 
/.m/f*”  o'd-'t  this  it  w  ill  be  .urged  by  certain  devotees,  who 
think  “  gain  is  goitliTU.*-’^] ,”  ard  “  wtio  'sct'vr  not  the  Lord  Jem 
Christ  but  t  air  o'xn  <lnre  you  then  decry  the  honour  paid  to 

the  saints,  in  whom  G(*d  hinnclf  b  honoured  ?  In  answer,  I  declare, 
I  do  cunJemn  such  ftro^s  su]>or.*ititions  and  idolatry,  originating  from 
the  woild^y  vicw.s  of  the  Koniish  Church,  and  contrary  to  true 
Chilstianitv.”  p.  95,  ^c. 


Art.  VI.  JUli^io  f’VrjVi*,  a  Churchman’s  Epistle.  8vo.  pp.  36.  1818. 

poetical  cm; ft*j5'‘i on  of  faith  has  very  iruirli  of  the  ap- 
no-arancp  of  a'l  ndvertivoment  for  a  good  living.  It  scoius 
to  inxKfi  ti  Irma  smrt  University  prixe  poet,  alio  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  ib  con  vini:  otV  the  Seatoniau  wrcaih,  is  disposed  to  turn 
bis  talciitj*  to  ^ii»l  better  account  than  the  a<‘nuisition  of  cmj'ty 
prtif^r,  aud  iviili  the  f.rtf'cicnce  which  poets  lay  claim  to,  adopts 
this  us  the  mo-»  iik  ly  road  to  prelerincnt.  *  lie  has  thought  it 

*  IiIm  iltrti*  (he  s.y^)  i»>  express  tirnily,  tli  jugb  he  hopes  not  un- 

*  (hnil.udy,  kif  opitoj.i  of  the  perils  to  wbieli  tbe  Established 


1  Cor,  xii.  31.  f  Korn.  xiv.  8.  I  Tim.  \h  5.  §  Koin.  iiTi.  8. 
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*  Cliurcb  *18  cxjwscd  by  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  Pnri- 
‘  laiiisin-’  To  lifhich  table  of  duties— diiiic^  to  God,  or  duties 
lo  man,  this  is  to  be  referred,  it  is  hard  to  determine  :  ue  suspect 
Oir  duly  our  satirist  speaks  of,  must  rather  be  of  that  inter- 
iiuMliaie  ami  ambiguous  kind  vvliioti  we  sometimes  bear  spoken 
as  duty  to  one's  self ;  or  it  is  a  prafesaionai  duly,  it  bein^  a 
part  ol  die  religion  of  this  Clerky  and,  jud^xintc  fro!n  the  present 
prrl'or.i.auce,  it  makes  up  no  sinal!  part  of  Ins  n  li^ion,  to  ridicule 
and  cdiiinuiale  those  t%hoin  he  d*H'ms  the  eneinieH  of  the  CIuiitIi. 
Oar  Author  has  apparently  r♦'ceivtl!  a  couiinandinent  still  newer 
Him  liial  which  the  Divine  Foiincer  of  Christianity  i;ave  hisdis- 
liplrs  us  a  new  commandment ;  the  ‘  lovin«j  one  another’  which 
our  Loi\l  enjoined,  would  sreju  in  his  view  by  no  means  to  forbid 
a  eordial  hating  of  the  3lt*lhoilists.  IVohuhly  he  is  an  admirer 
of  Dr.  dolin>on,  who  ^aid,  he  lovetl  a  j;ood  hater:  we  must, 
however,  re::ret  that  he  could  find  no  ohje^et  of  satire  more 
worthy  of  fornishin^;  the  exempliheatiun  of  his  ideas  of  clerical 
riliuion,  than  the  Bihle  Society,  and  evangelical  preachers. 

Dryden,  of  whose  rvliffio  lahi  this  aspires  to  be  an  imitatiqn, 
he  excused  his  abuse  of  the  Nonconformists  :  it  was  in 
ciianieter,  and  ‘  the  luihlncss  of  the  writer*  corresponded,  as  he 
tells  us,  *  to  the  mercy  of  the  t;overnmcnt.’  A  man  who,  in 
Burnet's  phrase,  ‘  from  having  no  relii;ion,*  came  ‘  to  choose 
‘  line  of  the  worst,’—  a  p  ipisi  in  creed  and  a  libertine  in  morals,: — 
euiild  not  hut  view  the  puritan  Protestants  of  his  day,  with  con¬ 
sistent  ilctesiation.  But  our  Author,  whose  private  character  is, 
we.  would  siill  hope,  ns  much  better  than  that  of  Drydeii,  as  bis 
talents  arc  inferior,  has  been  betrayed  by  bis  admiration  of  a 
dangerous  model,  into  a  tone  of  infidel  ribaldry  which  nothim^  in 
Drvtlen  can  well  surpass.  If  this  he  religion,  what,  it  may  well 
he  asked,  is  irreli^ioii  ?  ^ 

‘  Within  some  tavern,  whose  presiding  dame 
Their  worships  license  to  u  year’s  good  fame, 

Where  two  small  chambers  into  one  combine, 

Keeking  with  smoke,  and  fumes  of  yestcr  w’inc,— 

Or  where  ut  each  assize  tlie  8cssions»huil 
Gladdens  the  county  with  iu  law  and  ball, 

Where  wretches  hear  at  morn  their  gibbet  doom,  .* 

And  nymphs  at  night  are  waltzing  round  tlic  room 
Here,  in  full  cry  together  blatant,  run 
A  deep-mouth  d  pack  of  every  creed  or  none. 

The  motley  offspring  of  a  common  sire,  *  ^  ** 

Baptist^,  and  Arians,  and  Scccdeis  ilire; 

Fierce  Independents,  wliose  ambition  crost, 

Like  Satan’s  hates  the  kingdom  it  has  lost;'**  ■ 

Churchmen  wlio  feign  would  work  tlieir  ohnrch’s  fall, 

And  those  who  never  bow’d  to  church  at  all ; 

Sure  of  their  [own]  salvation,  such  as  labour 
With  most  officious  pains  to  save  their  neighbour ; 
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The  hollow  friend,  and  unsiu^pected  foe. 

And  all  who  dare  not  wh.u  they  would  be,  show* 

Here  cold  Socinus,  with  his  cuuning  turns, 

Swindling  salvation  from  the  God  he  spurns ; 

There  (’alvin,  liaughty  with  predestiidd  stride, 

And  sullen  grin  of  self-elected  pride; 

And  la>t,  regardless  be  they  right  or  wrong. 

The  fools  who  always  multiply  a  throng. 

Around  on  cushion  forms  the  mover*  sit, 

While  barer  benches  stimuhite  the  pit ; 

And  rang’d  aloft,  in  rich  and  beauteous  store, 

Bright  eyes  rain  inriuence  on  the  crowded  door ; 

Well  knows  the  Saint  how  female  arts  prevail— 

Without  the  ladies,  Heaven  itself  must  fail! 

*  Now  lift  the  curtain — nothing  need  be  chang’d 
The  strings  are  fasten’d,  aiul  the  puppets  rang’d ; 

I’lann’d  arc  the  bows,  the  pauses,  and  the  starts. 

And  cast  the  characters,  and  conn’d  the  parts. 

First,  like  the  Prologue  of  sorr.e  Attic  scene, 

Kiscs  the  chairman,  slow  and  grave  of  mien  ; 

Content  the  plot  and  persons  to  unfold, 

And  bid  them  see — what  soon  they  shall  behold. 

Next,  strong  in  limbs,  and  brawny-knit  of  frame. 

Some  stuttering  German,  with  a  sounding  name, 

Humbles,  and  vomits  his  unmeaning  note, 

A  wordy  flood  which  struggles  in  his  throat ; 

A  sea  of  consonants  in  rugged  trim, 

Where  vowels,  thinly  scatter’d,  sink  or  swim. 

He  tells,  what  ^race  the  Gentiles  shall  imbibc» 

If  they  and  theirs  but  largely  will  subscribe; 

How,  through  their  bounty,  missions  have  been  sent 
To  all  remoter  villages  in  Kent ; 

And  in  the  next  report  he  hopes  to  state, 

Whitechapel’s  self  is  made  regenerate  !*  pp.  14 — 17. 

*  Each  has  his  portion  ere  the  scene  be  clos’d. 

And  Peter  seconds  that  which  Paul  propos’d  : 

One  puts  the  question,  others  grant  assent, 

'I'his  names  a  patron,  that  a  president ; 

One  hands  the  poor-man’s  penny  box  around. 

One  chuckles  o’er  a  more  substantial  pound; 

This  votes  their  holy  homage  to  the  fair. 

This  thanks  the  landlord,  that  approves  the  chair ; 

The  many  shout  Hosanna  to  the  cause. 

And  swell  the  Christian  clamour  of  applause’ !  p.'  IS. 

T'his  is  followoil  hy  a  death-bed  scene,  in  which  this  poetical 
i'lerkdrawsa  picture  of  the  supposed  effects  which  the  addresses 
of  *  some  fierce  and  gloomy  zealot'  have  had  on  the  mind  of  a 
dying  pau^MT.  If  the  Action  has  no  counter-part  in  reality,  it 
does  Uie  more  credit  to  the  Author's  imagination,  w  ho  cannot  be 
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ex|)ccted  to  frequent  the  death-heds  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose 
of  collectins:  materials  for  satire  !  !<hould  he  ever,  in  tlie  course 
of  his  parish  duties,  ho  called  to  witness  such  a  scene,  we  are 
afraid  his  theology  would  be  of  as  little  service  as  his  wit,  and 
that  this  exquisite  censt>r  would  prove  a  “  miserable  comforter.” 

Our  Author,  in  conclusion,  sketches  out  the  romantic  picture 
whicli  his  boyish  fancy  formed  of  the  lot  of  the  country  rector. 
It  is  u  vision  worthy  of  boyhood  :  the  civil  squire  who 

•  llulf  of  my  dues  without  a  curse  could  spare, 

Nor  stormed  if  now  and  then  1  kill’d  a  hare;’ 

The  ready  Hock, 

‘  Who  liked  their  parson  better  than  the  next, 

And  fwt  too  often  carried  home  my  text 

iuHicicntly  indicate  the  sort  of  life  this  Clerk  wouhlTike  to  lead, 
*  in  a  smiling  country,’  with  a  good  glebe,  and  not  too  much 
duty.  The  wish  is  natural  enough,  and  the  country  abounds 
with  men  of  this  negative  character.  This  is  their  record,  drawn 
by  our  poet  himself. 

‘  Sober,  not  austere, 

“  A  churchman,  honest  to  his  Church,  lies  here  : 

“  Content  to  tread  where  wiser  feet  had  trod, 

“  He  lov’d  establish’d  modes  of  serving  God, 

Preach’d  from  a  pulpit  rather  than  a  tub, 

**  And  gave  no  guinea  to  a  Bible  Club.”  ’  p.  26. 

We  will  add  only  two  lines  from  a  contcn]))orury  poet,  who 
seems  to  have  exactly  appreciated  such  reverend  sentimentalists 
as  our  Author  : 

‘  Like  him,  how  many  !  could  we  make  the  search, 

*  Who,  while  they  hate  the  Gospel,  love  the  Church  T 


Art.  VII.  Christian  Records;  or  a  short  and  plain  Flistory  of  the 
Christian  Church:  containing  an  Account  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Sufferings  of  Martyrs,  the  Fhrogress  of  the  Gospel  in 
different  Ages,  the*Kise  of  the  Reformation,  6£c.&c.  18mo.  pp.35L 
Price  38.  1816. 

^11  IS  comprehensive  little  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
such  persons  as  have  neither  time  to  read,  nor  spare  money 
to  purchase  theYolumes  of  our  eceUViastical  historians;  and 
the  Author  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  tlie  goodness  of. his 
design,  and  for  the  labour  which  he  has  employed  in  condens¬ 
ing  the  miterials  with  which  his  reading  has  supplied  him,  on 
the  several  topics  included  in  tlie  cheap  publication  before  us, 
though  wo  cannot  njiplaud  its  execution.  The  service  which 
he  has  performed,  might  have  been  acceptable  to  us,  if  he  had 
used  more*  discrimination  in 'the  compilation  of  its  contents. 
Many  particulars  have  occurred  to  us  in  our  perusal  of  the 
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book,  which  do  not  correspoiul  to  the  stotcincnt  in  the  preface 
that  ‘  the  work  consists  of  plain  fnein'  IncidenU  are  |Hit 
dow  n,  occasionally,  as  tnie^  which  are  destitute  of  the  autlieiiticitv 
re(|uisile  to  invest  them  with  the  character  of  * /aefir.’  (jf 
this  kind  are  the  following  :  *  lie  (Peter)  was  bishop  of  Antioch 
‘  nine  years.’  p.  4.  ‘  St.  ^lark  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,’  p. 

*  St.  Imke  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  one  of  the  seventy  clis- 
‘  ciples.*  p.  19.  The  Apostle  John’s  being  put  into  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  oil,  p.  8.  The  story  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  p.  32. 
Of  the  Theban  lic'gion,  p.  50.  vnm  mulfis  uliiM,  We  are  indeed 
surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  the  Author  puts  dovin  as 
matters  t»f  ninpu^stionable  certainty,  ]>oints  the  most  doubtful 
and  circumstances' the  most  improbable.  Some  w  riters  sc^eiu 
to  he  afraid  of  be  lieving  too  much  :  the  fear  of  the  present  writer 
scMMiis  to  bt^  that  of  lielicving  too  little.  On  some  topics,  lus 
statements  are  adapted  to  mislead  the  reader;  as  when  hr 
otlirms  of  the  ])rimitive  Christians,  that  they  used  fortns  of 
•prayer,  or  liturgies, in  their  public  worship,  p.  77.  The  use  of 
iiudfathers  and  (Jodmothers  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  p.  78. 
The  observance  of  Pcstivnls,  p.  75.  &c.  Thtisc  were  practices 
which  to  the  *  primitive  Chrblians,*  in  the  only  proper  acceptation 
of  the  t(Tins,  were  unknown.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pages 
«>f  this  work,  is  occupied  with  details  of  pcrsc^cutions  ;  and  berr, 
vre  apprehend,  the  prejudices  of  the  Author  arc  discovered.  He 
is  truly  copious  in  his  narrative  of  the  sufTerings  inflictetl  on  the 
Protestants  in  the  reign  of  the  'bloody  queen  Mary;’  but  be 
carefully  conceals  the  cruelties  of  the  Reformers  of  the  English 
Protestant  Church :  Cranmer,  as  well  as  Bonner,  imbrued  ha 
hands  in  the  blood  of  religious  Professors.  The  atrocities  of 
the  High  Commission  Court  and  Star  Chamber  under  EHiabetb, 
James  1.  and  Charles  I.  are  passed  over.  Of  the  infamoui 
measures  pursucil  by  the  protligatc  Charles  11.  and  his  still  tuore 
ubandoned  Ministers,  towards  llie  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  wi 
have  only* the  following  account :  p.  303. 

*  Dr.  Leighton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  a  very  meek,  learned,  and 
pious  man,  whose  w’orks  arc  read  with  great  delight  Iw  those  w'ho  low 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  was  sent  by  King  Charles  11.  to  try  to  unite 
tlic  church  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  small 
volume  is  com|M)sed,  the  way  by  which  errors  and  doubtful 
stories  have  takeu  their  place  in  ecclesiastical  histories  ;  and  it 
adds  one  more  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  cMUse  of 
truth  has  failed  of  receiving  efficient  support  from  the  haste  aini 
mistaken  judgement  of  an  author.  There  is  much  that  we 
cordially  approve  in  the  present  work,  but  as  a  whole  wc  arc  bj 
uo  means  prepared  to  give  it  our  reccommendation. 
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Art.VllI.  .‘tn  /irifrver  U  a  f^rnuon  preached,  the  Rev.  Charles  Swteoft, 
M»A.  of  ring’s  rdlege,  Cambru.ge,  «t  t’le  Chinch  of  St.  Cnlha^ 
rirc  Crcf,  T.enilenhill  Street,  on  VVedr.  si’ay  Evening,  Dec.  SI. 
1817;  relauve  to  u  Qiu^stion  hot  ween  Jews  and  Christians.  By 
Benjiinil  i  Ahinhains,  an  iFr.ielite.  hvo.  pp.  22. 

It’  r<  cannot  perceive  tlr.  t  this  answer  possenscs  very  liigli 
claims  lo  our  consideration  in  ]>oint  of  argument,  though 
we  are  hound  to  mention  with  general  comineudAtlon  the  n*- 
spectl'al  and  teiv.pcvate  language  in  which  it  is  drawn  up  Its 
leadiittr  ohject  appears  to  he  to  dissuade  the  patrons  of  tho 
‘‘  fiondon  t^ociety  for  proniolitig  Cbrislianily  among  the  Jews,” 
from  the  prosecution  of  their  purpose.  The  Author  admonishes 
them  to  drop  the  notion  of  converting  Jews:  ^  No  human  power 
*  on  earth  can  do  it< — Ctod  will  not  have  it.*  In  this  assertion 
VO  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Abrahams;  wc  expect  the  conversion 
of  the  house  of  Isrucd,  as  an  event  within  the  purposes  of  (jo<l^ 
though  wc  are  entirely  of  his  opinion  that  no  human  being  can 
aocojnplisli  it.  With  tlie  Ijoudon  Society  we  have  no  con¬ 
nexion  ;  and  though  we  wpidd  not  have  its  conduclors  ‘  drop 
‘  the  notion  of  cpn verting  Jews,*  we  most  devoutly  wish  them  a 
larger  share  of  wisdom  than,  judging  from  some  parts  of  their 
)iiuii  and  procecilhigs,  they  seem  to  possess. 

Mr.  Abraham's  represents  Mr.  Simeon  as  being  but  very  iin- 
l>erfcctly  acquainted  with  the  ^  holy  law  :*  unfortunately,  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  exposed  to  our  suspicion,  from 
the  strange  manner  in  which  he  cites  the  prophetical  writings. 
M  hen  hecpiotes  Isa.  i.  11.  ”  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude 

“  of  your  sacrifices  iiiito  me?  saith  the  Lord  ;  1  am  full  of  the 
**  iHirnt  oflerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beiists;  and  1 
“  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he- 
“  gouts,” — ill  proof  that  sins  were  forgiven  without  sacrificii 
and  blood  ; — when  he  refers  to  Isa.  i.  18.  in  supjiort  of  the 
8amc  assertion,  he  overlooks  the  connexion  and  mistakes  the 
import  of  those  passages.  The  same  remark  auplies  to  hit 
quotations  from  the  401  h  and  60tli  Psalms.  VVe  would  rc- 
•ommend  to  Mr.  Abrahams  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
p.  12,  Whether  the  acknowledgement  of  Jesus  as  the  Met* 
siah,  and  tlie  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  wouUi 
impose  upon  an  Israelite,  as  of  indispensable  obligation,  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  circumcision,  and  tlie  profanation  of  the 
‘  holy  sabbath.*  On  the  whole  subject  of  Christianity  we  would 
presunn?  to  invite  the  Author*^  most  serious  attention  to  its  evi¬ 
dences  and  its  objects ;  and  in  taking  leave  of  him,  would  just 
suggest  for  his  consideration,  that  as  the  variety  of  sects  among 
the  Jews  furnishes  no  real  grounds  for  impeaching  Uie  truth  of 
tlie  5Iosiac  legislation,  ho  the  diversities  of  Christian  profossi^n 
21]  furnish  no  solid  objections  to  the  truth  of  Chrbtianity. 


Vi. 
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Art.  IX.  A  iSrrmon,  Preached  at  the  0|>cninp:  of  the  Homan  Ci« 
ll  oli  Ch}:p  I  of  St.  Peter,  at  Col)ridge,  in  llie  Staffordshire  Pot* 
terici,  on  Sunday,  April  ‘20,  IS  17.  Hy  the  Uev.  Hubert  Rich¬ 
mond,  of  CaverswuU  Castle.  8vo  pp.  4c^ 

K  text  of  this  Hini^ular  sermon,  is  (Jen.  xxviii.  27.  “  This  if 
“  no  other  hut  the  house  of  (lod,  and  the  gate  of  heaven 
from  whieli  the  preacher  pro|>oses  to  explain  *  what  particularly 
^  constitutes  a  Christian  church  the  house  of  (Jod,  and  the  gate 
of  heaven  and  this  character  he  informs  us,  it  derives  from 
the  worship  of  *  Sacrifice'  performed  w  ithin  its  walls. 

Though  All*.  Richmond  assures  us  that  it  is  neither  the  form 
of  the  building,  nor  its  decorations,  which  make  it  the  house  of 
Cimi,  he  appears  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  beauty  and  mtg- 
uificence  of  ^  cathedrals  and  other  churches.*  When  he  tliere- 
fore  remarks,  that  ^  The  i  idles  of  the  earth  have  been  exhaust- 
‘  ed,  ill  order  to  render  tht^se  edifices  more  splemlid,  and  more 
‘  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Reing,’  he  furnishes  us  with  some¬ 
thing  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a  contradiction.  Before  be 
allowed  his  pen  this  liberty,  he  would  have  done  well  had  lie 
recollected  iliat  (Jod  dwelletli  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,** 
nod  that  the  (Jodhead  is  not  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or 
“  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  ilevice.” 

According  to  Air.  Richmond,  it  is  the  worship  of  sacrifice, 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  upon  the  cross,  continued 
among  Roman  Catholics,  which  gives  dignity  to  a  Christiia 
Church,  and  essentially  forms  it  into  the  house  of  God.  He 
assures  his  brethren  that  they  can  never  conduct  themself es 
with  the  reverence  due  to  God's  house,  unless  they  well  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  offered  within  itf 
walls.  'To  correct  their  errors  or  prevent  their  mistakes,  he 
therefore  |>roceeils  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Alass  and  the 
tenet  of  Transubstantiation  ;  and  in  this  service  he  conducts  him¬ 
self  as  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  long 
founded  its  institutions  on  the  maxim,  that  ignorance  is 
tlie  mother  of  devotion.  The  {irincipal  proof  of  the  real  pre¬ 
sence  is,  liecause  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church! 
8o  the  Author  assures  us  ;.and  so  complete,  in  his  view,  is  this 
method  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  that  he  cannot  forbear  exclaim¬ 
ing — ‘  Oh  !  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  know  that  we  are  sure  of 

*  professing  the  truth.  If  we  are  careful  to  follow  the  direc- 

*  lions  of  the  Catholic  Cluirch.*  What  a  ltdicity  it  must  be 
to  follow,  with  blinded  eyes  and  darkened  minds,  the  guides 
provided  by* wicket!  Popes  and  Canlinals,  and  packed  councils 
of  lazy  and  luxurious  or  wrangling  prelates  1  Mr.  RichiDond 
is  probably  an  intelligent  man  ;  hut  the  delusions  and  muniineri^ 
of  the  *  Catholic  Ctiurdi,*  must  be  kept  up,  and  lie  labours  ii 
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in  B  manner  which  would  have  done  creilit  to  the 

dark 

'rhe  Rev.  Robert  Richmond  assured  his  hearers, and  now  assures 
his  rca<iers,  that  when  Christ  said,  ‘  V’/iia  i#  my  b*irly^  ho  really 
and  truly  meant  that  the  bread  which  h**  held  in  his  Imiuls  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples,  was  really  and  truly  hi'*  own  flt'sh  and 
blood,  his  proper  and  substantial  hotly.  So,  when  J«‘sns  said, 

‘  i  am  the  rine,*  it  is,  accordin«:f  to  Richmond's  method 
of  interpretinjj  scripture,  to  he  clearly  and  indefinitely  under¬ 
stood  that  Christ  was  a  vine  plant, .from  which  branches  ])ro- 
ceedetl,  and  which  was  heariiu'  leaves  andsTinpes:  that  when 
he  said,  ‘  /  am  the  doar^  he  was  literally  and  truly  a  door 
used  for  passaije  from  place  to  pi. ice.  Whcti  Jeremiah  says, 

‘  Thy  teordt  were  found  of  me  and  i  did  eat  f/iem,'  it  is,  how¬ 
ever  dithciilt  it  may  he,  to  be  understood  that  he  I'lnploycd  his 
ti'elh  upon  words,  precisely  ns* he  would  upon  bread  or  any 
kind  of  vesfetahle  or  animal  foml !  Very  |»rohahly  these  absur¬ 
dities  had  all  been  established  ilo^^mas  in  the  Chnreli  of  Rome, 
as  is  transiihstantiation,  con  hi  they  have  been  made  as  t^uhser- 
vient  to  the  ends  of  lustful  ambition  and  temporal  dominion. 
y\e  pity  Mr.  Richmond  and  the  deluded  disciples  of  those 
wfio  boast  that  they  are  apostles,  hut  are  not.'  Religion  can 
never  he  a  reasonable  service,  where  it  is  not  a  worship  offered 
by  an  enliirlitened  faith. 

The  contributors  to  the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  at 
Cobrldjje,  cannot  complain  of  misapplying;^  their  money  and  la¬ 
bours,  if  it  hetrtie,  as  Mr.  Kichtnotid  asserts  it  is,  that  God  will, 
for  their  ‘  assisting  in  the  completion  of  a  work  which  tends 
*  so  niiicli  to  his  honour,  and  to  the  salvation  of  souls,’  hestotf 
upon  tliem  *  an  immense  reward,  and  an  additional  increase  of 
‘  lieavenly  t;lory  !’  This,  all  this,  it  seems,  in  addition  to  an 
‘  hundred-fold’  in  this  life,  is  promised  by  the  Father  of  Mer¬ 
cies,  to  the  benefactors  of  St,  Peter’s  Chapel,  Cohrid(fe,  for 
their  *•  contributions  the  present  occasion;’  Wc  know  no- 
thin<r  of  su(‘h  proiiiisi's;  perhaps  this  may  be  one  of  the  points 
which  is  proved  principally  by  its  l>ein^  a  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  Catholic  Church,  which  can  accommodate  its  doctrines 
tnd  discipline  to  every  pifrpose. 

. _ _ _  . 

An,  X.  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  fVatsoa,  Bishop  of  Landaff* 
^Concluded  froni  paffe' 236 J. 

^IIK  Rcfi^ency  Question,  which  excited  in  the  year  1788  So 
extraordinary  a  commotion  in  political  parties,  and  /^ave 
rise  to  so  splendid  a  conMict  of  talent  between  their  respective 
leaders,  was  an  occasion  which  imperatively  summoned  the 
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lilnbop  to  hU  parUuiuvutary  cluUe»,  and  afforded  him  a  fit  op. 
uortiinity  for  the  manly  assertion  of  his  constitutional  principle 
rtlr.  Fox  had  maintaiiird,  in  the  debate  which  arose  on  the  motioo 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  search  the  Journals  for  precedent)^, 
that  *  when  the  sovereign  from  any  causes  becomes  IncapabL*  of 
^  cxcrcisiiii^  his  functions,  the  heir  a^iparent  has  an  indisputabbs 

*  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  allhou||;h  the  two 

*  Houses  of  Parliaineut  were  alone  competent  to  pronounce  when 
‘  he  ouc;ht  to  take  possession  of  the  ri|jhu*  Mr*  Pitt,  in  repl}', 
declared  this  doctrine  to  be  little  less  than  treason  to  tlie  consti* 
tution,  and  s^iid  *  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right .ta 

*  assume  the  regency  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom  had/ 
These  opposite  sentiments  were  supported  by  the  partisans  of 
each  side  with  great  heat  and  animosity.  When  the  business 
w>is  so  far  advanced  that  a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  appointing 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent,  ^  with  certain  limitationa  id  the 
‘  exercise  of  his  jiowers,’  the  Bishop  came  up  to  Liondon  for  the 
))urpose  of  delivering  the  Speech  wluch  he  has  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  avowing  himself  to  be  desirous,  from  bist  confidence  that 
the  principles  maintained  in  it  are  perfectly  constitutional,  to 
give  it  *  this  chance  of  going  down  to  ^losterity*^  It  is  of  coo* 
sidecable  length,  extending  to  twenty  pages,  and  bears  all  the 
marks  of.  bis  clear  and  vigorous  manner  of  thinking. 

<  1  begin,  my  Lortlg,  with  advancing  a  proposition  which  will  be 
denicil  by  npne  ;  the  propoaition  it  this, — that  the  monarchical  power 
of  a  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  fiduciary  power; 
a  trust  committed  by  the  community  at  large  to  one  individual,  to  be 
exercised  by  him  in  obedience  to  the  law.  of  the. land,  and  in  certain 
eases  according  to  his  own  discretion,, but  in  subserviency  to  the  pub* 
lie  good.  Thu  proposition  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  our  constitution,  and  of  every  free  constitution  in  the  world.  (ItSi 
truth  cannot  be  questioned,  and,  its  truth  being  admitted,  it  seem  to 
follow  ns  a  legitimate  consequence,  That  whenever  the  individual  to 
whom  the  community  has  committed  the  trust,  shall  become  incapa¬ 
ble  of  executing  it,  the  trust  itself  ought  to  revert  to  the  community 
at  large,  to  be  by  them  delegated,  pro  tempore y  to  some  other  person, 
for  the  same  common. end,  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare.  It 
might  otlierwise  happen  that  one  man’s  misfortune  might  become  the 
occasion  of  all  men’s  ruin.  But  if,  during  the  present  incapacity  .of 
the  King,  the  trust  which  has  been  given  to  him,  not  for  his  benefit, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  thosq  wfio  gave  it  to  him,  does  in  fact  revert  to. 
the  community,  then  may  the  community  delegate,  till  the  King's  re¬ 
covery,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  trust  to  whomsoever  iliey  think 
fit. 

*  Upon  this  or  some,  such  general  ^ound  of  Teasooing,  I  presuoia 
the  proposition, has  been  founded  which  maintains,  that  the  Prince  nf 
Wales  has  no  mure  ri^ht  to  tlie  Hegent^,  previoustto  tiie  dcaignatioAi 
of  the  two  Houses  oi  Parliament,  (wbidi  miy^be  supjioaed  to  yepro* 
sent  the  community  at  large,)  than  any  other  person. 
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<  My  'Lords,  I  conceive  this  reasoning  is  not  true ;  it  would  have 
been  true  had  the  law  been  absolutely  silent  as  to  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  trusty  where  he  to  whom  it  had  been  given  became  inca¬ 
pable  of  executiug  it :  but  the  law  is  not  silent  on  thb  point.  In  one 
case  in  which  the  King  becomes  incapable  of  executing  the  trust 
committed  to  him,  the  law  hus  clearly  and  positively  saidy  No,  the 
trust  shall  not  revert  to  the  community  at  large ;  the  community  per¬ 
fectly  understand  the  mischief  which  would  attend  such  a  reversion  ; 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  shall  go  according  to  an  es- 
triilished  order  of  succession,  and  it  shall  go  entire  to  the  heir,  lliis 
is  the  express  declaration  of  law,  when  the  King  becomes,  by  death, 
incapable  of  exercising  the  trust  committed  to  him ;  and  tbc  analogy 
of  law  speaks  precisely  the  same  language  in  the  present  case ;  it  says» 
No,  the  trust  shall  not  revert  to  the  community,  it  shall  go  pro  tern* 
and  it  shall  go  entire,  to  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Crown ; 
It  shall  ^  to  the  l^ince  of  Wales,  who  is  of  an  to  receive,  and  of 
a  capacity  to  execute  the  trust  for  the  public  good. 

*  1  say  not,  my  Lords,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  legal  right  to 
the  trust ;  but  I  do  most  firmly  contend  tliat  he  has  such  a  title  to 

as  cannot  be  set  aside  without  violating  the  strongest  and  most  irre¬ 
fragable  analogy  of  law  ;  and  in  what  such  analogy  differs  from  law 
itselC  1  submit  to  your  Lordships*  mature  consideration.* 

After  combating  the  policy  of  the  |)ro|K)seil  restrictions,  which 
occupieM  the  principal  part,  and  is  indeed  the  main  object  of  the 
speech,  his  lordship)  adverts  to  a  distinction  which  had  of  late 
years  arisen,  and  which  he  regardeil  as  pregnant  with  mischief,— 

*  a  distinction  into  King's  friends^  and  ihince's  friends* 

*  1  have  no  ambition  to  be  ranked  among  the  King's  friends,  none 
to  be  ranked  among  the  I’rince  of  Wales's  friends  s  but  1  have  an  am¬ 
bition,  I  have  had  it  through  life,  and  1  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave 
with  me, — it  is  an  ambition  to  be  ranked  among  the  friends  of  the 
whole  House  of  Brunswick  :  and  why,  my  Lords  ?  not  from  any  pri¬ 
vate  regard,  but  because  the  House  of  Bruuswick  is  a  friend  to  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind  ;  because,  if  we  may  augur 
concerning  the  future  from  an  experience  of  the  past,  the  House  of 
Brunswick  will  ever  continue  to  be  friends  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  as  defined  and  established  at  the  Revolution.* 

His  Lordship's  View  of  the  limitation,  was,  that  it  amounted  to 
a  virtual  8us|>ensiob  of  a  portion  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Tlie 
established  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  be  declared  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Common  law  of  the  land ;  and  lie  thought  tliat  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  no  more  right  to  suspend  the  law, 
than  the  King  has.  *  The  constitution  is  violated,  let  the  bus- 

*  pension  be  tiuide  by  any  power  short  of  that  wbicli  made  the 
'  law.*  He  argued,  that  if  tbe  two  Houses  might  siis|)end  inde¬ 
finitely,  they  might  abolisb  perpetually,  and  abolish,  if  any,  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  nay,  the  King  himself.  S{>eak- 
ing  of  himself,  tbe  Bishop  asserted,  that  lie  was  *  no  friend  to  rc- 
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*  puM’rtn  principles,  none  (o  prero^arive  principles,  none  to 
4M  i-*l  4:*  sru;  priiicipU  s,  hut  u  worm,  zealous,  Rn<l  determined 

*  liir  ut  to  til  l!  eipiilihriutii  of  itir  ftirm*  powers,  on  tJ>e  preserTt* 

*  lion  of’  \?J>icli  d«‘ppmU  tlie  conservation  of  the  (inest  constitution 
‘  in  ii>o  uorl't.* 

Ue  •ofvetis.  in  concln  inn,  to  the  itnestion  of  the  arransfoment 
of  lln*  lie*  in!  nNO’C  ulTuclit‘d  to  \  liwli  oni^hl  not, 

jierli.ip',  he  r'Mivn‘k(\*.,  to  h.»  pei  tuilttMl  to  exist  at  **11  ;  hui  nliUe 
It  dor**  ill  t  ict  .‘Xisi,  ou^ht  not  to  l)C  dis'»c>orcd  fioui  the  cxecu* 
tiv. 

*  it  in  a  tf  xMt  d.Miht  with  nic,  whi  ther  the  infloence  of  the  Crown 
be  not  hh»  yriMt :  !mt  I  have  no  ilonht  in  savin;!,  that  the  inlhfenee 
ou^hi  no*  to  Mil'll''!  any  where  hut  in  the  ('rown.  Put  I  will  not 
clwei*  ti^K>n  ihiK.  tor  I  ’.'ith  the  nolde  h'rd  who  opened  the  df. 

hi. to,  ilu*t  we  ouirhi  not  to  relV'i  to  the  characters  of  tin*  grtsu  pc^ 
aop.i,*  's  to  wh  nn  we  !i><\e  oee.eion  to  allude  :  if  tla.-*  weie  allowihtel 
woiihi  n.iy,  tliwi  i  think  m»  w».*l*  of  the  QiKa'n»  a**  to  lu*  umier  no  man¬ 
ner  of»apf*reh.  iiMon  ttiai  ijIil*  wll  ever  put  her-'jif  at  the  head  ot*  i 
pari}  in  eppi»6iii(Ni  to  the  govei  nineiit  of  her  son.* 

i>"‘  <h  •  p.»rt  winch  !n  r  M  'jestN  is  rtM'ios«*nted  as  havini^  taken, 
su»^>e(piein  tt'  the  Kinir''*  recovery,  the  Bishop  speaks  \%ith  a 
fr»*e<loiii  which  h  •  woiihi  not  pcrh;ips  have  tlton^ht  it  nlto^i^ther 
ih'ciarous  lo  UM'  10  a  oork  to  he  puhlisheif  at  the  time,  hiil  which, 
f»o  fai  a*,  relates  to  the  plain  stufetniait  of  the  fact, 'it  would  he 
ridiculous  to  ohject  to  in  a  n  irrative  like  the  present,  intended  to 
nu'rl  the  I'lihlie  ey  Kt  so  remote  n  period.  Facts  such  as  the 
liisliop  Hd\ei'ts  to,  rank  uiiuniir  the  int»>(  important  i  I  lustra  turns 
of  the  iloiia  stir  hi^inn  v  of  a  naiion,  atid  it  is  for  want  of  an  ho¬ 
liest  cliroii’K'tei  like  old  li-iutlatl,*  tliat  many  an  instrnetive  lesson 
winch  c\perenfs‘  mijjht  Inrnisii,  has  h(\*n  lost  to  posterity.  It 
has  hevn  very  indii.-lnoiisly  Insiimated,  that  the  Risliop’s  manii- 
seripi  eontained  piany  except ioiintdc  details  relative  to  certain 
hivrh  and  ilhisirious  pcrsonacTcs,  which  it  was  llious^iit  prudent 
to  Miopres'..  We  believe  (his  to  he  idle  scandal ;  we  judge  iw 
from  loe  einnaelet*  of  ihe  writer,  as  v\ell  as  troiu  the  nature  of 
the  p  xssiijes  which  the  work  contains  :  these  the  Editor,  hud  h« 
hren  actuated  hy  anv  mean  fears  of  offendinij,  would  not  have 
risked  ;  at  ttie  s.iine  lime  tliey  seem  lo  carry  the  appearance  of 
contninini!  tiie  full  expression  of  the  Bishop’s  sentiments,  and 
leaxe  no  ro**rii  for  suspicion  that  he  was  actuated  by  feelings  which 
Could  S‘M  k  grutihcition  hy  p:»rpe(uaiing  sUnder.  The  charge 
hruiitr!it  .igauisi  him  of  a  dispos.tion  to  s]>eak  against  kings  and 
qncer.s.  s  u  gr  .iuiuuis  calumny.  Of  i!ie  only  king  of  whom  be 
hus  ovx'.si  n  lo  speak,  he  speaks  loyally,  iboiigh  sometimes  with 
•  hiuThum^ty  characteristic  of  the  mail ;  and  he  inserts  several 
anecdotes  innslrative  of  his  >.ajesty’s  (piickuess  of  apprehension 


and  sound  uuderstauding,  which  it  was  at  oue  time,  as  be  re* 
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mtrks,  *  i\\e  fashion  to  decry.’  Of  her  Majesty,  the* volume  con¬ 
tains  nothing  more  uncourtly  than  the  following  remarks  : 

«  The  restoration  of  the  King’s  health  soon  followed.  It  was  the 
artifice  of  the  minister  to  rejiresent  all  those  who  had  opposed  his 
measures,  as  enemies  to  the  King  ;  and  the  Queen  lost,  in  the  oni- 
oion  o(  many,  the  character  which  she  had  hitherto  rhaintained  in  tne 
country,  by  falling  in  with  the  designs  of  the  minister.  She  impru¬ 
dently  distinguished  by  different  degrees  of  courtesy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  meditated  affronts  on  the  other,  those  who  had  voted  agninst 
the  minister,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  one  day 
•aid  to  me,  “  So,  my  Lord,  you  and  I  aUo  are  become  traitors.** 

*  .She  received  me  at  the  drawing' room,  which  was  held 
on  the  King*8  recovery,  with  a  dcgiec  of  coldness,  which 
would  have  appeired  to  herself  ridiculous  and  ill  pljiccd*  could 
•he  in\e  imii..uo‘il  how*  Utile  a  mind  such  as  mine  regarded,  in  iu 
honourable  proceclings,'  the  displeasure  of  a  woman,  thoueh  that 
woinau  happened  to  he  a  (2oct  n.  The  f’riiice  of  Wale?,  wdio  was 
stawdlog  near  her,  then  nskovl  me  to  dine  w  »fli  him,  and  on  my  mak¬ 
ing  some  objection  to  dining  at  Carlton  House,  he  turned  to  Sir 
Thomas  Dundas,  and  desired  him  to  give  us  u  dinner,  at  his  house*, 
on  tlH*  following  Suturdiiy.  Heioic  w*j  sat  down  to  dinner  on  that 
day,  the  Prince  took  me  aside,  explained  to  in**  the  principle  on 
which  he  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  the  Kind’s  illiuss,  und  spoke 
to  me,  with  an  nIHIcted  feeling,  of  the  maonei  in  uliich  the  Queen 
had  treated  himself.  I  must  dt>  him  the  jubtiee  to  say,  that  he  spoke. 
In  this  conference,  in  us  sensible  a  manner  lU  iMnld  possibly  have 
been  expected  from  an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  from  a  son 
of  the  best  principles  towards  both  his  parents.  1  advised  him  to  per¬ 
severe  in  dutifully  hearing  with  his  mothcr*s  ill  humour  till  time  and 
her  ow’n  good  sense  sliould  disentangle  her  from  the  web  which  mi- 
nistcriul  cunniitg  had  thrown  around  her. 

‘  Having  thought  well  of  the  Queen,  I  was  willing  to  attribute  her 
conduct,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Kegency  question,  to  her  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  King’s  safety,  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  King's 
minihttT,  to  any  thing  ratlicr  thnn  to  a  fondness  for  power. 

*  Before  we  rose  from  table  at  Sir  Thomas  Dundas’s,  where  the 
Duke  of  York  and  a  large  company  were  ussemblcd,  the  conversation 
turning  on  parties,  I  happened  to  say  that  1  was  sick  of  parties,  and 
should  retire  from  all  public  concerns.  “  No,*'  said  the  Prince,  “  and 
mind  who  it  is  that  tells  you  so,  you  shall  never  retire  ;  a  man  of  your 
talents  shall  never  be  lost  to  the  public.**  I  have  now  lived  many 
years  in  retirement,  and,  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  1  feel  no  wish  to 
live  otherwise.* 

The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  \%Titing  wliat  may  deserve  to  bo 
called  a  History  of  the  rcigii  of  George  tlie  Third.  Annals  and 
Anecdotes  may  he  given  to  the  public  under  this  title ;  tlie  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Parliamentary  discussions,  form  in  themselves  a 
bighly  important  and  interesting  document  ;  but  aif  event  must 
be  wholly  passed  by  before  it  can  fairly  become  (he  subject  of  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  present  reign,  uor  with  the 
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^rics  of  transacUoas  or  system  or|K>licy  with  which  it  h  kieiih. 
fled.  So  loii^  as  it  is  iin|M>Msible  to  enter  upon  the  invcsti^aiioi 
with  the  same  coolness  of  jiicl^emeiit  as  we  should  examine  the 
recu)rds  ot  the  sixteeuth  century,  so  lon^  as  we  are  forbidden  to 
speak  of  George  the  Third  and  his  ministers,  with  the  same  un- 
shackled  freedom  as  we  should  stasik  of  Cliarles  the  Second  tad 
Clarendon,  or  as  posterity  will  8|H'Ak  alike  of  both,  we  &re  ob¬ 
viously  placed  ill  a  predi(*mineiit  which  disqualifles  us  for  recei?- 
ing  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  a  coinprelienslve  and  pliiloto- 
phicml  review  ot  the  periorl  in  the  Hha|)e  of  history.  We  are 
from  being  dis|>osed  to  attach  to  Bishop  Watson's  opinions  an) 
other  weight  than  belongs  to  the  sentiments  of  any  man  of 
shrewd  observation  and  sound  sense,  placed  in  his  circumstances ; 
but  his  testimony  as  to  facts  we  regard  as  uniin|>cuchaMe,  and 
the  Value  of  lliis,  no  charge  of  arrogance,  or  want  of  delicacy,  or 
ambitious  motive  that  may  be  brought  against,  his  character  b| 
those  who  are  hostile  to  his  opinions,  can  in  any  wise*  diminish. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  Uegency  question,  it  was  obviously  a 
struggle  of  parties,  yet  the  opponents  on  each  side  might  be 
sincerely  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  arguments  on  which 
they  rcwjicclively  took  their  stand.  It  was  not  a  liitle  remark* 
able,  that  the  minister  of  the  Crown  should  be  the  party  tn 
assert  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  contend  for  the  prerogative  :  the  reason,  however,  wal 
not  equivocal ;  a  cliange  in  the  administration  would  at  that 
period,  Inevitably  have  followinl  iIm'  cstablislHuent  of  the  Re¬ 
gency  in  tlic  |>ersoii  of  the  Heir  A|)parent.  Pitt,  in  the  policy  bt 
adopted,  acted  witli  his  characteristic  intrepidity  and  foresight 
In  consulting  the  private  interests  and  individual  filings  of  bb 
Misier,  ratiKT  than  the  premgatives  of  the  Crown,  he  sectired 
to  himself  an  «ia|>le  indemnity  in  the  case  of  the  King's  VM* 
very;  while  in  thns  tlireotlj  challenging  the  claims  of  the  Priact^ 
he  riske<l  no  loss  of  favour,  and  therefore  might  think,  that 
where  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  conciliate,  it  only  remained  to 
awe.  Little  was  it  then  conjectured  as  probable,  tliat  a  Ro- 
pency  would  twenty  years  after  quietly  take  place  under  sirai- 
lar  circumstances,  without  involving  any  change  of  counsels,  or 
any  sensible  alteration  in  tlie  current  of  public  aflTairs  ;  but  tht 
mca  whose  voices  were  then  heard  in  tlie  thunders  of  di4>at^ 
who  were  (he  life  and  soul  of  their  respective  parties,  arc,  will 
all  their  hopes  and  fears,  laid  in  silence. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Luidafl’,  in  common  with  many  of  his  fricads. 
augured,  at  that  time,  very  sanguinely  respecting  His  Ro^at 
Highness's  future  conduct.  On  the  oc(  asion  of  the  letters  which 
passed  in  1803  between  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mfi 
Addington,  he  writes  thus  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  : 
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<  The  RUhop  hu  been  particularly  gratified  by  those  of  the- 
rViace  of  Walea,  as  they  continii  the  judgment  which  he  hud  long 
igo  formed,  and  always  maintained,  oi'  his  Kovul  Highness’s  pub¬ 
lic  cliaracter,  —  That  he  uxis  a  man  oceupled  in  trifien^  because  he  had 
no  opportunity  oj  displaying  his  talents  in  the  Cjnduct  of  great  con» 
f/rsi.* 

And  lie  adverts,  in  the  same  note,  to  ‘  the  hlial  piety,  discretion 
*  imd  inagiianiiwity  shewn  in  the  htisinrss  of  the  retjciicy,’  as 
well  as  on  that  occasion,  as  justifying  this  favourable  judge¬ 
ment.  In  the  same  page  we  meet  with  the  following  passage  in 
reftronce  to  an  address  which  he  presented  to  the  King. in  the 
n.une  of  t)ie  clergy  of  his  diocese,  under  the  idarm  of  invasion. 

«  Did  it  become  me,  at  such  a  time,  to  write  such  an  address  ?  It 
fcrtainly  did,  for  1  should  have  been  ashamed  of  the  littleness  of 
my  ow  n  mind,  if  1  had  suflered  private  discontent  to  generate  in 
meeitlier  indifierence  to  the  public  safety  or  disaffection  to  the  King* 
if  kings  form  wrong  judgments  of  the  characters  of  any  of  their » 
fubjects,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  conJemned  for  their  error ; 
they  can  have  no  interest  in  thinking  of  any  man  either  better  or 
worse  than  he  deserves;  but  they  are  usually  surrounded  with  men  who 
mty  have  both  interest  and  malignant  pleasure  in  misleading  them;  and ' 
it  would  be  an  excess  of  candour  to  say,  that  neither  churchmen  nor 
laytuen  of  that  description  surrounded  the  throne  of  George  the 
Diird.’ 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  in  the  volume,  are 
those  relating  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  decline  and " 
almost  extinction  of.  the  Whig  interest  in  the  present  reign* 
Ttie  following  is  the  Rtshop*s  account  «)f  the  origin  of  the  Coa¬ 
lition  between  I^rd  North  and  Mr.  Fox. 

*  Towards  the  end  of  February,  1783,  Lord  Shelburne  resigned  the 
oiiceof  First  Lord  of  the  Treamiry,  and  in  April  following,  a  new  mi¬ 
nistry,  usually  called  the  Coalition  Ministry,  was  formed  ;  a  great  cry* 
was  every  where  raised  against  I^rd  Shelburne,  whether  justly. or 
ooiniaybe  doubted;  1  will  mention,  how'ever,  one>  aneixlote  to  htew 
hsAour  as  a  man  of  integrity ;  his  ability  was  never  questioned 

the  day  (in.which  the  peace  was  to  be  debated  in  the  two  Houses^of* 
Parliament,  1  happened  to  stand  next  him  in  the  Houso  of  I^^ordt^ 
tad  aiked  him,  whether  he  was  to  be  turned  out  by  the  disapproba*  • 
tion of  the  Commons;  he  replied,  that  he  could  not*  certainly  tell.l 
^bat  would  be  the  temper  of*  that . House,  but  he  could  say  that  he* 
l‘td  nattcxpeoded  a  shilling  of  the  public  immey  to  procure  its  np-  • 
probation,  though  he  xoell  knew  that*  n^tnve  siaty  thousand >pommk  had'* 
vtfn  cxjMuded  in  procuring  an  anproitati^n  of  the  pence  in  *1765.  < 

*  After  the  death  of.  Lord  ixockingiaun,  the  King  had  appointedl'V 
Lotd  Shelburne  to  the  .Treasury,  wiibotil  the  knowledge,  at  leas^L 
•*thout  waiting  for  reconnnendation  of  the  Cabinet/  This  exer« 
tisn  of  the  p:xjroc3*we  boi**g  coairary*to  the  manner  in iwhich  gei  * 
^•rnment  hod  be  u  c^nri  on  ctorieg*  the  reigna  of  GeorM  the  Fint  •; 
^  beooud  by  the  ^rcat  Whig  faniiliet  of  the  coiuHryi  and  difierenoa## 
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also  having  happened  between  Lord  Shelburne  and  some  of  the  prifi* 
cipal  members  of  the  Cabinet,  even  during  the  life-time  of  Lord 
Hockingimm,  many  of  them  resigned  their  situations  on  his  beiii| 
made  prime  minister,  and  united  with  Lord  North  and  his  friends 
to  force  him  from  his  oHice.  From  the  moment  this  coalition  was 
formed  hetwen  Lord  North  and  tlie  men  who  had  for  many  years  r^ 
probated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  political  principles,  1  lost  ill 
confidence  in  public  men.  I  had,  through  life,  been  a  strenuoiu 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  attached  ni)-. 
self,  in  some  degree,  to  that  party  which  professed  to  act  upon  them: 
but  in  their  co:dcscing  wiilj  the  Tories  to  turn  out  Lord  ohelburne, 
they  destroyed  my  opinion  of  their  disinterestedness  and  integrity.  I 
clearly  saw  that  they  sacrificed  their  public  principles  to  private  piqye, 
and  their  honour  to  their  ambition.  The  badness  of  the  peace,  iid 
the  supposed  danger  of  trusting  power  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
were  tlic  reasons  publicly  given  for  the  necessity  of  forming  thecotli- 
tion  :  personal  dislike  of  him,  and  a  desire  to  be  in  pow  er  tbemsclvet, 
were,  in  n)y  judgment,  the  real  ones.  This  dmensinn  of  the 
has  done  more  injury  to  the  constitution,  than  all  the  violent  attacks 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  xchkh  were  subscyuetitly  made  during  Mr.  PiltU 
administration.  The  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  the  long- 
continued  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  tlie  sedition  hills,  ai^ 
other  infringements  of  the  Rill  of  Rights,  were,  from  the  turbulcm 
circumstances  of  the  linies,  esteemed  by  many  quite  salutary  mti- 
surcs  ;  but  llic  apostucy  from  principle  in  the  coalition-ministry  ruinfd 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  left  it  w  ithout  hope  of  soon  seeing 
another  respectable  opposition  on  constitutional  grounds  ;  and  k 
stamped  on  the  hearts  of  millions  an  imprcK.<ion  which  will  never  be 
effaced,  that  ‘  Patriotism  is  a  scandalous  game  played  bp  public  men  for 
private  ends,  and  Jreyueutiy  little  better  than  a  selfish  struggle  far 
fmeerJ* 

*  The  Whig  part  of  the  coalition  ministry,  which  was  formed  io 
April,  1783,,/orcrf/  themselves  into  the  King’s  service.  His  Majesty 
had  shewn  the  greatest  reluctance  to  treating  w  itli  thcni.  Their 
enemies  said,  and  their  adherents  suspected,  that  if  poverty  had  not 
pressed  hard  u|H)n  some  of  them,  tliey  would  iu*t,  tor  tf^e  good  of 
their  country,  have  overlooked  tlie  indigiuties  which  had  been  ^hown 
them  by  the  court;  they  would  liave  declined  accepting  places,  whei 
they  perfectly  knew  that  their  services  were  uraeceptahic  to  the  King. 
They  did,  however,  accept ;  and  on  the  day  they  kissed  hands,  1  toM 
Lord  John  Cavendish  (who  reluctantly  joined  the  roaiiiion) 'ttmt 
they  had  two  things  against  them,  the  Closet  and  the  Country :  tbit 
the  King  hated  them,  and  would  take  the  tir>t  opportunity  ut  turning 
them  out;  and  that  the  coalition  wouKl  tuake  the  country  hate  them. 
Lord  John  Wi\§  aware  of  the  opposition  they  would  hiive  fVcaii  the 
closet,  but  he  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  cuuntry  heiiig  tia* 
gusted  at  the  coalition.  The  event,  however,  rf  the  generai  elec¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  Whig  interest  was  aimo^lc^t  |y  where  unsurccii* 
ful,  and  Lord  John  himself  turned  out  at  York,  proved  that  nry 
foresight  was  welt  founded.  It  is  a  great  lia^ipin.^s  in  our  conrtitth 
tion,  that  when  the  aristocratic  parties  in  the  i looses  of 
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mcnt  flaj^ranlly  deviate  from  principles  of  honour,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  their  respective  tntcrci»ts»  there  is  integrity  enough  still  remsiii* 
mg  in  the  moss  of  the  people,  to  counteract  tlie  mischief  of  such 
sdtishneis  or  ambition.’  v 

It  has  not  been  without  some  reason,  then,  aoconlini^  to  the 
statement  of  one  of  their  own  friends,  that  ^  a  lulreti  of  the 
<  Whigs  has  shewn  itself  during  the  whole  of  the  present  reign.* 
Whatsoever  may  have  been  tlie  predisposing  cause,  tlie  leading 
men  among  tlieio  have  taken  ample  pains  to  justify,  as  well  as 
to  contirin  the  jealousy  of  their  ascendancy  which  has  been, so 
uac4|ui vocally  manifestod.  Tlie  haughty  and  turbulent  temper 
ill  which  tliey  attempted  to  exert  a  control  over  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  was  suflicient  to  rouse  the  spirit  and  even  to  alarm  the  fears 
of  the  monarch,  who,  it  is  sus|>ected,  had  among  his  secret  ad¬ 
visers,  |>er80iis  well  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  conduct  in 
their  adversaries,  for  the  pur|)ose  both  of  breaking  down  their 
power,  and  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  their  political  princi¬ 
ples.  The  part  w  hich  they  took  in  opposing  the  Aioerloan  war, 
tended,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  Uie  reluctance  manifested  to 
confide  to  their  hands  tlie  reins  of  governineiit ;  but  die  business 
of  the  India  Bill,  must  have  heightened  this  reluctance  to 
absolute  disgust,  while  it  seemed  to  leave  no  other  alternative 
than  some  ueeideJ  step,  whioli  should  ut  once  terminate  the 
contest  between  the  hostile  interests,  and  obviate  all  danger  of 
furtlier  attack  upon  the  prerogative.  We  must  look  to  other 
causes,  however,  to  account  for  the  Whig  party  losing  their 
hold  at  the  same  time  upon  the  feelings  of  ihe  country.  Mad 
they  had  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  their  side,  they  would 
have  been  formidable  in  opposition  still ;  but  tlie  coalition  was 
not  the  only  circumstance  which  contributed  to  destroy  their 
popularity.  It  was  not,  we  suspect,  all  along,  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  so  much  as  their  prlnci|ile8,  to  which  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  were  attach^.  1  he  overbearing  pride  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  which  rendered  them  obnoxious |  to  the  sovereign,  was 
not  adapted  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  |)eople;  they  had, 
however,  been  successful  when  in  power,  and  success  is  sure  to 
render  a  ministry  popular :  in  opposition,  too,  tliey  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  standing  on  the  right  ground ;  on  the  question  of 
the  American  war,  they  had  the  best  part  of  the  national  feel¬ 
ing  on  Uieir  side.  But  they  were  not  aware  how  much  they 
stood  indebted  for  their  support,  to  a  good  cause.  That  com- 
Bion  object  attained,  there  seemed  to  remain  no  bond  of  syropa- 
tliy  between  them  and  the  people,  and  the  attaobmeiii  of  prioei- 
ple  HubsidtHi  into  the  mere  preference  'of  party.  Their  dtssf!ii- 
sions,  anti  their  ambition,  opened  the  eyes  oi  the  public,  and 
^bose  who  afterwards,  when  ihe  oonstitution  neeineu  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  will  of  the  Minister,  cluog  to  ihe  hope  of  see- 
VoL.  IX.  N.  S.  2  H 
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inuf  tlip  Opposition  aijain  rally  in  the  strcnsrtli  of  talent  aixl 
principle,  could  not  but  distrust  the  patriotism  and  the  in 
teixrily  of  the  men  in  whose  abilities  they  w<  re  driven  to  con 
fide.  It  is  in  vain  to  attc'inpt  to  detach  pulilic  intesjrity  from 
the  jirivatc  virtues.  The  cominon  sense  and  common  feelinij 
of  the  nation  reject  the  distinction.  What  an  inconceivable 
advantac^e  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  whose  political  op 
)>onents  were  many  of  them  chargeable  with  an  utter  derelic 
tion  of  social  honesty  and  moral  feeling  !  How  were  the  no 
blest  pleadings  for  freedom  and  the  best  rights  of  luiinan  na 
ture  weakened  at  every  period,  by  the  remembrance  that  all 
that  elo(|ueiicc  came  fix)ni  the  polluted  lips  of  a  libertine! 
'I'hat  the  jntriot  was  fresh  from  the  gambling  house,  the  ta 
vern,  or  the  brothel !  How  far  circumstnnrcs  like  these  mi^il 
conspire  to  perpetuate  a  distinction  between  the  King’s  friends, 
and  the  IVnice’s  friends,  an<l  to  strengthen  distrust  ami  untipa 
thy  in  u  certain  (jiiartcr,  against  men  of  the  latter  ])nrty,  must 
remain  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  with  regard  to  the  nation  at 
large,  it  ilest'rves  to  he  borne  in  mind  as  ii  fact,  which  we  do 
not  reganl  as  questionable,  that  the  irreligion  and  jirofligacy 
which  have  marked  the  jirivate  ohnraeters  of  several  promi 
nent  indiviiluals,  wliose  public  principles  were  in  alliance  both 
with  the  constitution  and  the  best  interests  of  bumaii  kimi, 
have  been  one  great  cause  of  that  passive  acquiescence  in  ’a 
contrary  policy  into-  which  the  nation  has  fallen,  and  of  thv 
opprobrinm  which  is  now  become  attached,  to  tlie  principles  of 
Wliiggism. 

We  have  no  regrets  to  spare  for  the  vise  and  fall  of  parties, 
considertMl  merely  iii  reference  to  the  petty  interests  of  the  artor?* 
themselves  in  the  political  drama  ;  but  unfortunately,  with  the 
larger  portion  of  society,  who  have  not  formed  the  habit  of-think- 
ing  lor  themselves,  it  is  too  customary)  instead  of  trying  men 
by  their  avowed  principles,  to  judge  of  the  principles  from  the 
characters  of  the  men.  Instead  of  reasoning,  they  assoedate 
and  this  sort  of  instinct,  though  often  salutary,  is  sometime* 
deiusive.  The  unworthy  character  of  an  individual  becomes 
through  a  premature  generalization  of  the  object  of  fear  or  oh 
lo<|uy)  imputed  to  a  class,  and  virtue  and  religion  are  held  res 
ponsiblc  for  the  actions  of  all  who  assume  their  name.  Hence, 
also,  the  talismonic  pro|n‘rties  which  a  word  acquires  in  the 
roouUis  of  a  party,  so  as  to  act,  without  exciting  any  distinct 
ideas,  directly  upon  the  imagination  ;  and  the  same  word  shall, 
at  successive  |>erio4ls,  be  invested  with  the]>roperty  of  exciting 
associations  of  a-dircctly  op)K>site  kind.  Take  for  instance,  the 
word  Revolution,  from  which,  at  a  no  very  remote  era  io  oar 
•history,  the  epithet  Glorious,  seemed  in  no  danger  of  divorce. 
*  The  Revolution*  Cfilled  up  to  the  mind  of  the  Knglishman,  til 
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that  dear  to  liiiii  in  his  social  privile(2;es,  aiul  dislinciiishiiit' 
in  the  iiutionul  charaeter.  Now,  the  w<  r.l  sj>eaks  nothing  hut 
treason  u^^ainsl  le^iliniaey,  conttMupt  oi  Divine  ri:;ht,  tlaco- 
Imiisiu  and  impiety,  'riie  ])liroiizie(l  explosh>n  of  evil  passions  in 
a  liulf  civilized  populace, — (he  eOect  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  a 
laaniiu*,  although  tlie  iron  had  contributed  to  his  inudness, —  the 
liisastrous  issue  of  the  attempt  to  convert  into  freemen  a  nation 
of  s]:iv(‘s  wholly  unprepared  by  any  moral  process  for  the  ehauf^e, 
->tbis  catastrophe  in  a  iici^iibouriitt;;  nation,  has  been  suilicient 
tj  obliicrate  tlie  remembrance  of  one  of  the  brightest  pa^es 
ii)  our  own  history,  and  to  render  men  ashamed  of  the  phraseology 
uf  liberty  and  right,  witich  w  as  once  the  very  idiom  of  a  Briton's 
feelings.  But  the  French  Kevolutiou  would  never  have  had 
tliis  disastrous  iniluence  upon  popular  sentiment  in  our  own 
country,  had  there  not  been  ci uses  within  ourselves  predisposiin^ 
the  public  to  the  change.  The  dereliction  of  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  Whigs  threw  the  nation  into  the  anus  of  Toryism. 

It  must  nut  he  forgotten,  that  to  the  turhulent  barons  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  our 
popular  liberties.  VV  batovcr  were  the  public  conduct  and  private 
character  of  the  Whig  Aristocracy,  in  the  present  and  the  pre* 
ceding  reigns,  they  formed  a  coivstitulional  check  ti|K)n  tbo 
necessary  tendency  of  the  Prerogative  to  become  absolute,  which 
now  exists  but  in  hypothesis.  The  extinction  of  the  party  excites 
but  little  commiseration  ;  it  was  the  deserved  consequence  of 
(luMr  own  want  of  union  and  patriotism  ;  hut  they  have  involved 
ill  tlicir  disgrace  principles  which  they  inherited  iVofn  men  better 
tiian  themselves,  and  which  it  behoved  them  to  transmit  un¬ 
sullied  to  posterity.  It  will  require  many,  many  years,  to  dis¬ 
connect  in  men's  minds  tiie  irreligioii,  and  scepticism,  and  |K)litical 
inconsistency  of  some  of  these  individuals,  from  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religions  freedom. 

The  Dissenters  who,  in  the  question  of  American  war,  took 
part  with  the  Opposition,  have  in  some  measure,  there  can  be  no 
I  doubt,  participated  in  the  loss  of  .favour  which  has  befallen  the 
Wliig  p  inciples.  The  Dissenters  were  well  known  to  be,  as  a 
body,  the  stunueb  friends  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  being 
firmly  attached  tojhe  Constitution,  and  to  the  ProtcHtant  sue- 
ce»iion.  The  King,  who  has  idaintnined  throughout  his  reign 
1  an  inllexible  ailhereuee  to  his  promise  of  preserving  the  Toleration 
inviolate,  was  disposed,  it  is  believed,  to  look  favourably  upon  this 
portion  of  his  siihjecls :  the  American  war  first  occasioned  an 
iiitorrupiion  of  this  gracioiis  feeling,  and  gave  an  a<lvan(age'to 
I  their  cucimes’  to  cast  suspicion  on  their  loyalty ;  whereas  lliat 
loyally  was  founded  on  the  very  princqiles  wliich  excited  their 
indignant  deprecation  of  that  ill  advised  system  of  policy,  and 
Would,  apart  iroin  those  principles,  have  been  a  servile,  irrational 
iccliiig.  The  Whigs  have  always  been  the  friends  of  the  Dis« 
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^oll^ers,  that  is  to*say,  of  tlie  interests  of  reliffious  liberty,  ami  lia?e 
on  this  accotini  coininamletl  their  {gratitude.  The  re|)eated 
utteippts  tooStain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Aft,  which,  whether  we 
style  them  injiulicioiis  or  unfortuniite,  only  served  to  strengthen 
a  parly  feellni;  n:;aiiist  the  persons  intciidoii  to  be  relieved,  have 
all  proceetbnl  from  this  party,  and  these  have  served  still  further 
to  ideiuiiy  the  Dissenters  with  this  defeated  interest :  for  this 
they  cannot  be  conshlered  as  obnox^ious  to  blame,  but  the  result 
has  been  so  fur  unfortunate.  Here,  a|^ain,  the  known  leaning 
of  some  of  the  hading  members  of  the  Whig  party  to  AriaB 
and  Hi>cinian  tenets,  and  the  prominence  which  circumstances 
gave  to  some  d’s:inguislied  ntinisters  among  the  Dissenters,  who 
were  also  known  to  be  of  these  sentiments,  added  to  the  fact 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  petitioning  elcrgy  in  177*2  who  were 
suppos'd  to  favour  the  appVtcaiioii  of  the  Dissenters,  being  of 
suspicious  orthodoxy, — all  contrihiiled  to  fasten  upon  the  general 
body  the  iHliiim  attaching  to  religious  sentiments  which  have  at 
no  peiiml  extended  beyond  a  very  inconsUlerahle  proportion  of 
tlieir  nuntber;  so  mucli  so,  that  Mr.  i'itt  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed  on  a  particular  occasion,  probably  at  finding  them 
cuiitlnue  to  vet  tugetlier  as  a  boily,  though  composed  of  denotni- 
nits'iis  so  diflering  on  some  points, — ‘  What,  are  they  all  So- 
•  cinians  ?*  This  n/ight  shcwi  the  Minister’s  ignorance,  if  the 
exclamation  was  iinafhfHrteil,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  circum¬ 
stances  alliKttul  to,  have  operated  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  cause  of  Dissent. 

Dishop  Watson  furnishes  us  with  the  following  anecdotes 
rrlativc  to  the  dcbatt*s  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  Ti^t 
Act 

*  On  the  10th  of  February,  (l787)  a  meeting  of  the  Bishope  wai 
convened  at  the  Bounty* office,  on  a  summons  from  the  Archbisnop  of 
t  'linterbiiry,  and  at  the  instance,  as  we  were  given  to  understand,  of 
Mr.  l*itt,  who  wanted  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the|Bench  relative  to 
llie  repeal  of  the  TeU  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  question  proposed 
at  the  meting  was  put  thus; — “  Ought  the  Test  and  Corporation 
**  Actv  to  be  maintuined  1  was  the  Junior  Bishop,  and  as  such, 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion  first,  which  I  did  in  the  negative* 
'fhe  only  Inshop  who  voted  with  me  was  Bishop  Shipley.  The  then 
Arebbi^opsof  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  whops  of  Worcester, 
lincoln,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bangor,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Kochester,  and  Lichfield,  voteil  that  the  Acts  ought  to  be  main- 
t:.ine(1.  When  the  question  waa  thus  decided,  that  my  brethren 
IT  ight  see  I  w*a8  not  sorry  to  be  known  to  have  voted  as  1  had  don.*, 
I  roovefl,  that  not  only  the  result  of  the  meeting,  but  that  the  names 
ot  those  who  had  voted  tor  and  againat  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Acts, 
s)  ould  be  tent  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  motion  was  passed  unanimously* 
*  The  question  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Acts  was  then  lost  in  the 
Comiuoiis,  by  a  majority  of  78 — 178 :  100.  It  was  again  brought  for- 
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ward  in  and  wa»  again  lost  by  a  majority  of  20 — 122:  102. 

Tlu«  small  majority  encouraged  the  Diaaeatert  to  bring  it  forirard 
ugain  in  1790;  but  the  cry  of  the  Church*t  danger  began  to  be  raised, 
iiuil  meetings  were  held  by  some  alarmed  clergymen,  principally  in 
the  dioceses  of  York  and  Chester,  and  the  question  was  lost  by  a 
nisjority  of  191* — 299:  105.  In  a  conversation  1  then  had  witli  Lord 
Camden^  President  of  the  Council,  1  plainly  asked  him  if  he  foresaw 
any  danger  likely  to  result  to  the  Church-establishment,  from  Uie 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act :  he  answered  at  once,  none  whatever.  On 
mv  urging  the  policy  of  conciliating  the  Dissenters  by  granting  their 
l>etition,  liis  answer  made  a  great  impression  on  niy  mind,  as  it  ^owed 
the  principle  on  which  great  statesmen  sometimes  condescend  to  act. 
It  was  thus: — Pitt  xjoas  wrong  in  reftuing  the former  apidicaiion  f  the 
DmenterSi  hut  he  must  be  noxa  supported* 

111  the  beginning  of  1792,  the  Bishop  puhlished]a  Charge  which 
tie  had  delivered  to  his  clergy  in  Uie  June  preceiling,  and  re- 
sp<Tting  which,  calumnious  misrepresentations  ha<l  been  most 
inHiistrioiisly  circulated,  copies  of  the  misrepresentations  having 
heou  li  indeit  about  at  the  taldes  of  bishops  and  judges,  in  this 
charge,  the  Bishop  had  ventured  to  touch  upon  very  unpopular 
subjects, — ‘  the  advantages  which  would  probably  result  to 
‘  human  society  from  the  French  Revolution  ;  which  was  not  ut 
‘  that  time  dishonoured  by  the  events  wliieli  soon  followed — 

*  aud  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  our  Test  aud  Corporation 

*  Acts.* 

*  I  will  just  slate  to  the  reader,*  renuirks  hii  Lordship,  •  how  I  ar^ 
gued  myself  into  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  advanced  in  this  Charge 
relative  to  the  Dissenters.  Had  I  consulted  my  interest,  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  silent  on  this  point  $  for  who  knows  not  how  little  a 
bishop's  interest  is  connected  with  his  opposition  to  the  avowed  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  Minister  ?  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  repeatedly  avowed  his^hut 
the  Tesi  Act  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  Whether  this  avowal  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  conformity  to  his  own  opinion,  or  in  subservience 
to  the  opinion  of  another,  was  then  and  has  still  been  with  me  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

‘  There  appear  to  me  but  two  reasons  for  excluding  any  honest  men 
from  eligibility  to  public  office, — want  of  capacity  to  serve  the  office, 
and  want  of  attachment  to  the  civil  constitution  of  their  country. 
That  the  Dissenters  want  capacity  will  not  be  asserted;  that  they 
uttachuient  to  the  civil  coiisutution  of  the  country,  is  asserted 
by  many,  but  proved  by  none.  On  this  point  the  whole  ciuestion 
turns,  if  tile  Dissenters  have  secret  views  of  undermining  tne  civil 
constitution,  of  introducing  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the 
place  of  that  which,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  we  at  presef>t  so 
iiappUy  enjoy,  the  Test-Act  ought  not  to  be  repealed ;  and  if  they 
liavc  no  such  views,  its  continuance  is  an  oppression.  Whether  they 
have  or  have  not  such  views  cannot  be  knowirfrom  the  affirmation  of 
their  enemies  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  tlie  deniid  of  their  friends  on 
the  other:  on  both  sides  it  may  be  said,  Qjitiescai  lingua ^  interroga 
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\ilnyn.  Now  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters  since  the 
devolution,  proves  (to  me  at  hast  it  proves)  that  they  iiave  no  such 
\iews. 

‘  'riic  Dis'KPnlcrs  are  neithor  'Forics  nor  dcpul)1icans,  but  friends 
to  the  principhs  of  the  Ucvolut’.cii,  Notwitlistamling  the  virulence 
of  Mr.  Burke's  invective  him,  1  give  entire  credit  to  what 

Dr.  Brice  has  said  of  ininseif  and  of  the  Dissenters.* 

Here  tl’O  l>i<hop  inserts  an  extract  from  Dr.  Price's  sermon 
preached  before  tin*  sii|)porlers  of  a  new  Academical  litslitulion, 
in  April  17^7,  whicli  \vi*  nci  d  not  (ranscriho. 

‘  But  it  may  he  taid,’  proceeds  the  Bishop,  *  that  I  have  not  stated 
the  uliole  rpitatiun,  ina.simieh  a.s  tlie  Dissenters  are  enemies  to  the 
(’Imreh  e.siahlislinu  lit,  j.i;u  that  llie  sUte  is  so  allied  to  tlie  Church, 
tli.i’  he  w!iu  is  e.nri ieiull^.  to  the  one  must  wi.^h  the  su!)versioa  of  botli. 

I  tliink  this  reasoning  is  not  just:  a  man  may  certainly  wish  for  a 
clianire  in  an  eccksiastical  esrahlibhment,  wlilmut  wishing  for  a 
change  iir  the  civi!  constitution  of  a  countrv.  .\n  Kpiscopalian,  for 
instance,  may  uisli  to  see  bishops  est;ihilvlnj<|  in  all  Seotlanil,  witliout 
wishing  >coiiand  to  become  a  republic;  and  he  may  wish  that  epis- 
C4)pncy  may  he i;  tahii»l:ed  in  all  tlie  American  ^States,  without  wishing 
that  monarchy  may  be  established  in  any  of  them.  'Fhe  protection 
ot  iife,  liberiv,  and  i  roperty  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  cliurcli-govenniunt.  The  hlesdi.gs  of  civil  society 
depend  upon,  tlie  proper  execution  of  good  laws,  and  upon  the  good 
morals  ot  the  people  ;  hut  no  one  will  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  laws 
and  morals  of  the  people  uiay  not  be  as  gotul  in  Ciermaiiy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Scotliind,  under  a  IVcsb}  tcrian,  as  in  England  or  Erauec  under 
an  Episcoped  form  i  f  church-government. 

‘  Hut  it  is  lliought  that,  were  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  re¬ 
pealed,  t!ie  I' is'cnlers  w  ould  get  a  footing  in  some  of  the  boroughs 
leiurniiig  mcm’oi  rs  to  parliament.  The  Dissenters  have,  at  present, 
a  ( cn.siderahle  iuilueuce  in  many  horouglis  ;  but  there  is  little  proba- 
blhty  that,  were  all  legal  obstacles  to  tlioir  eligibility  to  public  offices 
removed,  theyweuUl  ever  be  able  to  overcome  the  influence  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  thoinfiuem  e  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
in  the  majority  of  the  boroughs  in  this  kingdom.  But,  admitting  so 
VLi\  iiupiobabh*  an  i  ccurrence  to  take  place,  wliatthen?  Why  then 
zi  majoi.lv  of  boroughs  would  return  Dissenters  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
DicsSi  ultrs  are  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament  at  present :  the  danger  then, 
kiidi  as  it  is  aiIi.eo  not  from  Dissenters  having  scats  in  Parliament, 
but  from  t!ie  nuaihvr  of  Dissenting  members  being  increased.  But 
tiiat  the  numb..i  of  D*.>seuiiiig  members  should  ever  be  so  far  incrca.sed 
to  cuni^i.iule  a  luajoriiy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  me 
(]uite  an  impiwbable  circuinstance ;  I  think  it  a  far  more  likely  event 
tlial,  all  rcslrr.ini  being  removed,  tlie  Dissenters  will  insensibly  be¬ 
come  Chuicliiueu.  I  suppose,  however,  even  that  Improbable  cir- 
ccu.fU:nce  to  take  place,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  Ihnise  of 
i'ommons  luis  ceased  to  be  Churchmen — What  then  ?  Why  then  the 
ili'usc  of  C'cinmons  may  present  to  the  House  of  Lords  n  Bill  for 
changing  tiie  confctilulion  of  th«  Church  of  England  into  that  o( 
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the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  it  so — What  then  ?  Why  then  the 
House  of  Commons  will  compel  the  House  of  Lords 'to  a^rec  to 
sucl*  a  Hill ;  this  does  not  follow ;  I  know  not  any  (jr  probubh* 
means  of  affcclinj?  such  a  compulsion  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  coining 
to  ft  conclusion,  let  it  be  aduutLed  that,  at  sotne  distant  period,  of 
which  r.o  man  can  form  a  reasonable  co’ijecliire,  the  House  of  Lon’s 
would  by  compulsion  or  choice,  a^rce  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  the  king  would  agree  with  them  both,  in  estaldishin^  Prci- 
bylery  in  tlic  room  of'  Kpiseopacy — What  then  ?  Why  then  the  prc« 
sent  form  of  the  Church  of  I'ngland  would  be  changtnl  into  another! 
And  is  this  all? — this  the  catastrophe  of  so  many  tragical  foreboding! 
—this  the  issue  of  so  many  improbable  contingencies- -this  the  re¬ 
sult  of  so  much  unchristian  contention — this  a  cause  for  continuing 
distinctions  by  which  the  persons  and  properties  of  peaceful  citizens 
are  exposed  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  senseless  rabl)le  ? — A  great  7Vo- 
tcitafit  nation  does  not  return  to  l\>pery — a  great  Christian  nation  doci 
not  apostatise  to  Paganism  or  M(thomctaimm  ;  it  spuply  adopts  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution  difi’erent  from  v/Ijat  it  had  before.  VV’hat 
is  there  in  this  to  alarm  any  man  who  liberally  thinks  witli  the  late  Dr, 
Powell,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  regimen  of  tlic  Churcli  of  Lng- 
lunvl,  or  in  that  of  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  repugnant  either 
to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  or  to  the  word  of  Cod.* 

We  perceive  we  must  draw  this  extended  article  to  a  dose. 
There  are  various  other  passages  of  cousid.'reJile  interest 
which  we  liad  marked  fur  (piotatiou,  but  tlie  whole  voluino  is 
so  highly  deserving  of  attentive  perusal,  that  llic  task  of  se- 
lt»ction  heeouies  embarrassing.  l'li(»re  is  a  letter  to  Mr,  VVilber- 
lorce  on  a  subject  to  which  wr  shall  liave  oi\.asion  to  advert 
in  a  future  article,  aud  which  has  been  recLMitly  brought  before 
the  public,  as  llie  subject  of  a  recommendalion  from  tlieTliroiie': 
we  allude  to  the  expediency  of  building  an  additional  num¬ 
ber  of  new  cluirc-hcs,  a  measure  wliich  iIk  Hisbon  of  LaudafiT 
strongly  , urges  upon  the  attention  of  that  gcoi’jrr.an,  as  a 
triend  of  the  then  Premier.  It  is  due  to  the  Hisbop  to  re¬ 
mark  on  the  interest  which  be  always  manifested  in  any  ecch*- 
siastical  matters  of  public  utility.  In  tho.samc  letter,  be  calls 
Mr.  VV’ i I bei force’s  attention  to  ‘  an  evil  which  bus  increased 
‘  very.mudi,  if  it  lias  not  entirdy  sj)ruiig  up  in  many  places 
‘  witidn  the  last  thirty  years— //le  travailing  of  icugguns  and 
‘  htaga  roaches  on  Sundays* 

‘  There  are  laws,  I  believe,  to  prevent  this  being  done,  during 
the  hours  of  divine  service,  but  the  difticulty  of  putting  them  ia 
execution  renders  them,  in  a  manner,  useless.  Thjs  evil  might  be 
remedied  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  ten  lines,  enacting^  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  great  additional  toll  at  each  turnpike-gate  winch  should 
be  passed  by  such  carriages,  betw’ecn  the  hours  of  six  and  six  oh 
every  Sabbath  Day.*  '  ‘  ‘  * 

Bishop  I  lorsley, .  (WnUou*!  great  rival  and  opposUC;)  has 
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ftUo,  in  his  ailtuirdble  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,^  deiiouuoc<l  this 
iH^dalous  .|>ra<*tice  as  loudly  calliiiji^  for  redress.  The  orij^int] 
temptaCioii  to  this  flai^rant  breach  of  the  laws — the  convenience 
of  travellini;  when  the  roads  were  most  empty,  stdisists  no 
longer,  the  roads  heinij  now  crowdinl  on  the  Sunday  as  on 
other  da)s  ;  ‘  but,*  adds  his  Liordship,  ‘  the  reverence  for  the 
*•  day  anion:^  all  orders  is  extinguished,  and  the  abiise  goes  on 
‘  from  the  mere  habit  of  iirofancness.’ 

Some  respectable  indiviiluals  have  questioned  the  propriety  of 
calling  in  the  civil  power  to  enforce,  as  they  represent  it,  in  tliin 
resp(H:t,  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Our  view  of  the  matter  is  dif. 
ferent.  Overt  acts  of  irreligion,  (and  how  frequently  soever 
that  term  may  have  betm  misapplied,  there  in  such  a  thing  as 
irreligton,)  ap{>car  to  ns  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  oti  aix’ount  ot'  their  bearings  upon  the  social  interests  of 
llie  community.  Admitting,  therefore,  what  can  hardly  be  t 
mutter  of  doubt,  that  the  open  violation  of  the  Lord’s  day  tends 
to  the  demoralizing  of  tlic  lower  orders,  and  taking  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  constant,  we  may  almost  say  insurmountable,  temp¬ 
tation  to  their  (lisregard  of  its  religious  observances,  wliicli  is  pre- 
siMitetl  by  the  unrestrained  heemtiousness  of  the  higher  orders  in 
this  respect,  the  public  weal  seems  to  demand  that  the  laws 
should  interpose,  not  for  the  chimerical  purpose  of  making  men 
religious,  hut  in  order  to  prevent  their  disturbing  others  in  the 
practice  of  religion,  and  subverting  what  may  be  conshlered  as 
u  part  of  the  established  order  of  society.  The  Saubatli,  iiide* 
peiidently  of  all  religions  obligation,  is  the  law  of  the  land;  it  is  a 
rightful  law,  for  it  trenches  upon  no  man’s  natural  rights ;  poli¬ 
tically  considered,  it  is  a  salutary  law,  as  we  think  Necker  has 
satisfactorily  urguinl  in  his  Treatise  on  the  subject.  Public  opi- 
idon  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  unexceptionable  and  the  most  eflicieot 
means  of  carrying  the  object  of  tlie  law  into  effect,  and  it  would 
be  well,  if  tlut  sliould  be  found  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  all 
legislative  restrictions  ;  but  we  cannot  but  conliully  approve  of 
Risbop  WaUon’s  suggestion.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  re¬ 
formation  of  the  national  habits  in  this  respect,  is  presented  by 
the  practice  of  those  who  seem  to  stand  too  high  for  private  ad¬ 
monition  or  public  opinion  to  liave  its  due  operation  upon  their 
minds. 

The  Bishop’s  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  CaUioUo  Ques¬ 
tion  are  rejwatedly  stated  with  his  usual  force  of  argumentation 
and  expression.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  1784, 
hewriK*s:  *  No  man  upau  earth,  I  trust,  can  have  more  ea- 

*  larged  aentiinents  of  toleration  tlian  1  have,  but  the  Cliurch  of 

*  Rome  is  a  penecutiny  church,  and  it  is  our  interest  and  oor 

•  HonUjfi  SennoDS.  Vol.  !!•  p.  254. 
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<  duty,  on  every  ])rinciple  of  religion  aiul  common  sense,  to 

*  iruanl  ourselves  oi^oinst  lier  machinations.*  lie  expresses  to 
the  same  nohlcman  his  opinion,  ‘  that  that  Protestant  c^overn^ 
‘  ment  is  unwise,  wliich  trusts  power  to  the  Cuiliolies,  till  it 
‘  sliull  he  clearly  proved  tliat  if  they  had  the  opportunity  they 

*  woidd  not  use  it  to  the  oppression  of  t!ie  Protestants.* 

•  I  am  afraid  of  Popery,*  he  writes  to  Mr.  Pitt  ip  1791,  ‘  because^ 
where  it  has  ilie  power,  it  assumes  the  right  of  persecution,  and  whiUt 
it  believes  that  in  afflicting  the  body,  it  saves  the  soul  of  a  corwert,  I 
do  not  sec  how  it  can  abandon  the  idea  of  the  utility  of  persecution.* 

Nevertheless,  wlmn  tlic  petition  of  the  Komun  Catiiolics  iit 
Ireland,  was  in  1805  taken  into  consideration,  the  Bishop,  cor¬ 
dially  approving  of  the  principle  and  purport  of  the  petition,  sig¬ 
nified  to  Mr.  Pitt  his  conviction  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
granting  it,  hut  for  his  Majesty*s  oonscicMitious  scruples  resjiect- 
ing  the  measure,  whicli  he  thouglit  ought  to  be  regardeil  us  a 
sulheient  reason  for  delerring  it. 

‘  When  I  soy,  that  I  respect  the  conscience  of  the  King,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  rightly  formed  ;  but  L  applaud  his  integrity  in 
adhering  to  it  whilst  he  believes  it  to  be  so.  1  think  that  it  is  not 
riglitly  tormed,  because  I  see  no  danger  occurring  to  the  Church  of 
England  from  Catholi  Emaucipation,  cither  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land.' 

We  can  afford  no  room  for  any  comment  on  tliese  extracts^ 
but  they  serve  to  shew  that  a  friend  to  what  is  termed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  is  not,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  jnstly  to  be  sus|H.'ctod  of  an  indiilereiice  to  the  distinctive 
character  and  evils  ot  Popery.  * 

In  transcribing  the  manly  expressions  of  enlightened  and  pa¬ 
triotic  sentiment  which  abound  in  this  volume,  and  which  place 
in  so  favourahle  a  light  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Bishop 
of  Eandatf,  df.'cp  regret  has  been  constantly  blended  with  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  wlicn  we  have  reflected  how  every  such  sen¬ 
timent  would  have  acquired  tiie  power  of  making  a  tenfold  im¬ 
pression,  had  it  been  enforced  by  a  life  reflecting  the  glories  of 
true  greatness  and  genuine  piety.  Bishop  Watson  is  not  to  bo 
named  w  ith  the  father  of  modern  science,  whom  Pope  styled 

*  Tlie  wisest,  greatest,  meanest,  of  mankind  ;*  ' 

but  his  character  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  similar  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  our  praise,  lie  wanted  just  that  one  ingredient  of  ge¬ 
nuine  greatness  wliicli  should  have  delivered  him  from  the  love 
of  this  world.  To  him  might  our  Saviour’s  address  to  the 
amiable  young  ndcr  have  been  with  propriety  applied :  “  One 
“  thing  thou  jackest.**  Ambition*  was,  at  first,  it  is  evident,  his 
ruling  pa«<sion,  and  it  was  ns  honourable  an  ambition  as  usually 
prompts  the  candidates  for  “  earthly  tilings.**  When  repeated 
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(VisappointTr.onts  bad  sbexMi  biin  tbo  fiUdHy  of  all  expectation  of 
fiiillu  r  i’.dvanrcincrJ,  be  took  ri*fiice  M»  the  j>riile  of  ictiremeiit ; 
but  n  tire  i.ent  was,  to  a  ii.i  oi  like  Ir.s  an  t‘leniont  of  peculiar 
He  b}r>iM)k  th»' world  in  ibe  disgust  produce<l  by  de¬ 
feat,  r...t  wi  li  ilie  lolly  spirit  of  a  contpn  ror.  At  every  inove- 
iiieti*  .>  i  :1m*  episcopal  tiencli,  the  rustling  of  lawn  slei^ves  seemed 
Inbreak  upon  bis  solJiide,  with  the  elVt*ct  of  a  distant  bu^le 
iipiin  .in  old  hunter,  ulio.  llioiio;h  ctindeinned  to  ignoble  rest, 
has  not  loHi  bis  n  lisli  for  tloi  chase.  By  the  banks  of  romantic 
Wiinlf  riiiere,  still  I/h  dreams  were  of  i/ambetb  ;  he  could  nei¬ 
ther  for:j4*t  nor  be.ir  to  be  fori^otten. 

In  Ibis  state  of  seclusion,  it  was  inevitable  tbitt  the  action  of 
bis  ntiiid  stiould  assume  a  morbid  direction.  Avarict',  which 
hd^  hren  termeil  the  passion  of  n^e,  is  but  a  iliirerent  modibeution 
of  the  svijism  (louse  bis  own  phrase,)  which  at  another  period 
developed  itself  in  t!ie  form  of  uinbiiion.  The  lifc-longf  com¬ 
plaints  of  tlu*  retired  bishop  of  the  poorest  diocese,  terminated  in 
bis  b'a\iiit^  behind  him,  it  is  said,  nut  iiuicb  less  than  a  hundred 
tbousamt  pounds.  It  is  true  that  this  accuiiuilatiun  of  property 
Was  tlu*  fruit  of  his  own  honourable  exertions  :  but  there  was,  to 
say  the  least,  an  ineoni;;rnit)  in  a  Bej^ins  Brolessor’s  driviuji;  the 
trade  of  an  at»;ricultnri'*t,  and  in  bis  disre^ardinjjf  those  Bpis- 
copul  duties  wliieh  lu*  bad  so  solemnly  |.led^t*tl  himself  to  dis- 
cbui'i^e,  (bat  could  not  tail  to  strike  even  the  p«*asontry  of  W  est- 
iiioreiand,  and  all  with  whom  the  money-getting  Bishop  came 
into  coot  act. 

‘  W  ho  would  not  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  he, 

‘  W  ho  would  not  wfep,  if  Atiiciis- were  he.’ 

Why  did  he  not  resign  Ills  station  in  the  Kstahlishment,  tnd 
become  re.-pectat)le  by  avowing  his  preference  for  a  secular  lile  I 
Or  why  did  not  the  jsiwers  of  the  world  to  come,  seize  in  that 
solitude,  upon  his  unoi'cujiied  faculties,  and  reiuler  it  impossible  for 
him,  tliencelorih,  to  stoop  to  the  ilrudgery  of  the  world,  pro- 
tliicing  a  happy  bruidiu*ss  to  the  things  which  are  siHii,  from  the 
overpowering  glory  of  the  visions  of  eternity  ?  One  thing  be 
lad  veil,  'riiat  one  thing  would  have  made  the  vacillating  the¬ 
ologian  a  tinii  believer,  tiie  despairing  partizan  a  j)ersevering 
patriot,  ‘  :lie  retired  bishop’  a  huly  and  a  huppy  recluse.  For 
want  of  this  one  ri'nuisite,  he  sui^scrihed  to  what  he  did  not 
believe,  uiuh'i  took  diitit'S  he  nevt  r  discharged,  (as  it  in  religious 
concerns  alone,  tli.it  hold  integrity,  which  never  yielded  to  the 
teir  or  favour  of  luan,  might  he  safely  prevaricated  away,)  re¬ 
tained  the  care  of  a  dioi  cse  in  which  he  never  resided,  and  which 
he  sehioin  visited,  and  has  heipiealhed  us  only  the  opinions  ofs 
sage,  not,  alas !  the  example  of  a  saint ; — a  name 
‘  Beyond  the  liiir.ts  of  a  vulgar  fate, 

‘  Uciieaih  the  Good  how  fai* — but  far  above  the  Great’ 
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Rome  to  the  time  of  August  us.  By 
Henry  Katikes,  Rsq.  M.  P.  2  vols.  royal 
dvts 

In  the  press,  the  Lord  of  the  Bright 
City:  a  poem.  Bv  11.  11.  Milm.io, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Brasen-nose  C-diege, 
Oxford,  Amlitir  ©r  F.izio.  8v»» 

On  the  lirst  of  April  will  h'  poMi-he.l 
tl»e  First  Part  of  Mr.  Hak»'Wi  h’.*-  Pir*’;- 
roqne  Tour  of  Inly,  in  ilhi*li  i  »,ii  o** 
the  text  of  Addis^ui,  Rust  ire,  and  Fo.-- 
lyth,  ill  iin|)eri.il  4io :  (’••nt-iiuiiig  three 
highly  finished,  and  two  oiitl  iie  en¬ 
gravings. 

Mr.  John  Britton  is  prepaiing  a  chro¬ 
nological  idusiraMtiu  of  ih«*  AiK*i«‘nt  \r 
chitecture  o*  (irfat  Bril.iin.  intended  to 
forma  Siipoleiiient  totiic  Ai'chir« etiiial 
Antiquitie*,  hut  it  will  constitiiie  uii  Hide- 
pen«leii*  work 

Dr.  Kohert  Andor-^on  h.is  in  the  press, 
an  edition  of  I'lie  S  igar  Cuiie  and  other 
Poeni.i,  by  the  late  D'’.  Craii.cr,  with 
some  aecount  ut  his  life  and  literary 
pursuits. 

Edward  D.  Biynes,  esq.  will  whui 
publish  in  octavo,  the  lir««i  voliini»*  of  a 
complete  translation  of  Dvid’s  Kpisth's. 

Poems,  Litin,  Gr^'ch,  and  Eiigh.*.li, 
vitli  an  account  of  the  adtnmi  traiiuii 
of  Koverniiient  in  Rnglaivd  during  the 
hitif's  miiioiity,  by  Nicholas  H.ir<linge, 
esq.  collected  hy  his  sou  f>('orge  Har- 
dvige,  esq.  will  soon  appear  in  an  oc¬ 
tavo  VoluiDC. 

Dr,  E.  D.  Clarke  has  in  the  press,  In 
•  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  en¬ 
gravings,  Travels  through  Deouiark, 


Swr'den,  icc.  with  a  de«riipth»n  of  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  during  tl.e  tyrvniiV  of  eaip»»- 
ror  Pan'  ;  b  iiu  the  third  and  ast  part 
of  tlie  Authors  d'lavels  tu  Ruiope,  As.a, 
and  .Africa. 

Th«?  Biv.  T  F  Dblin  i«  prepa!iog 
for  pnblicaiioti,  ill  iwo  imptriti  octavo 
volume',  d-i  fi  •»  Althorpiuii.a*,  oi  a  de- 
s.riptive  catalogue  of  li.e  pu  t'iie.,  wn>l 
a  portion  u*  liie  hbr.iry,ot  R^.rl  Spi-ucCr, 
at  .Althorpc. 

Arthur  C.ifTuid,  e><|.  will  soon  pub- 
li'h,  Coll*<tune.i  t’l  fT  i-liuo’* .  c*  nl  lin- 

iiig  au»*i  ifxti  Sj  ire.  of  t!ie  ('  ilTo  d  Fa¬ 
mily  in  an  oct.iV’)  voion  «*.  Alsv.  a 
1).  - ‘ri,.ti.  II  of  the  Par. *>11  o*‘  T.XuM,  in 
M  i(T*vrdsi)'rf,  III  a  qu  ;rto  vo.unie,  with 
live  cugiaMii.:s 

Pile  Kev.  Sifphen  W.-shm  is  pre¬ 
paring  some  \C'  onut  of  an  I'.x'cava»'oii 
of  a  K  luiaii  Town,  in  (’h  uiipa^He,  dis- 
cov.  n  il  hi  1772;  w'»h  a  .1  iirney  by 
I. iU<iaiiio'  to  Mf.tii  Soiipioii,  and  ihrough 
(i.  •l^'V.^  to  Moot  B'a  .r, 

^ll  K<mIs  will  pobli  h  in  the  present 
moutii.  Radviiiioii.  a  p.am. 

Mr.  M.'/.le  t’s  l/'eiur»  s  on  Kilili’ih 
Povtry,  delivereil  at  the  Su»iy  Institu¬ 
tion,  will  appear  n  a  ‘i  w  d.its. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  o  Oiigar,  h.is  a  work  in 
the  pre>s,  on  tie  Ricprucal  V)uliesof 
Parents  and  Children.  I 

The  young  Authore.'*  of  Me  aneholy 
Hollis  Ins  a  poem  in  the  press  entitled 
As'aite. 

Antonia,  a  tale,  with  other  poems, 
chi‘fly  written  in  M^lta,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  plague  in  that  island,  will 
soon  appear. 

Mr.  W.  Hargrove  will  soon  publish* 
in  two  oet.ivo  v  domes,  a  H’stoiy  of 
York,  comprising  the  va'ushle  part  of 
Urak'N  Rboracum,  and  much  new 
matter. 

Or  Paris  is  printing,  at  the  request 
of  the  Oe-dogical  Society  •'f  CornwaH,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Sci*''ntlfl':  La¬ 
bours  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Gn  gor. 

Mr.  J.  Gwylt,  author  of  a  Treatise  oe 
2  12 
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39tt  Lint  of  n^orks  recently  publitfhed. 


(he  i'quilibrium  of  Arches,  has  long 
l>«  ell  eiigugtd  on  a  traii>la(iuii  of  Vitru* 
\iut,  wloch  will  shoKly  appear.  He  is 
aho  pirptiing  Notiie*  ot  (he  HuilHiiigs 
anti  Architi'cts  of  Italy,  arrangetl  for  the 
reference  of  the  iravellei  and  architect. 

An  English  Tianshition  is  in  the 
press,  (»f  Voyage  a  rKuihouchuie  Ue  la 
Mer  Nuiie,  pur  l.ieut  (tenrral  Comte 
Aiulrc'oiisy,  in  an  octavo  volume,  with 
maps  and  plates. 

Dr.  Spier  will  soon  publish,  General 
\  le.ws  relating  to  the  Stomach,  its  fa¬ 
bric,  functions,  &r.  in  a  small  voliinie. 

The  Rev.  John  Marriott,  of  Exeter, 
has  a  volume  of  Seiuions  iicaily  ready 
for  puhlicatiun. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor  is  en^agcsl  on  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Greek  ot  Jnnildichus' 
l.ifc  of  Pythogi  ras,  and  of  the  Vythugo- 
ric  Ethical  Fragments  in  the  Doric 
cl.alect,  prcserv»*d  by  Stohirtis. 

Mr.  W.  Pybus,  author  of  a  Manual 
of  U^eiul  Kiiowletige,  will  siH>n  publish. 
The  Amusing  Companion,  containing 
)diih>sophical  amusements  and  enter- 
la.ning  Keriutu  ns  lor  yiHing  persons. 

A  Ti»  alise  on  Algebra,  for  the  use  of 
acluiols,  u|K>n  the  plan  of  Walkingame’s 
Arithmetic,  and  intcmhsl  as  a  seejuel  to 
that  {Hipular  woik,  w  ill  siKU)  appear. 

J.  ('.  Tarvtr,  tuuster  of  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  at  Macclesfield 
frit;  school,  will  sj>ettlily  publish,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  l-n  Dictionnaiie  des 
Verbes  Fraiiyais,  indiipiant  lours  diffe- 
rens  rcgioies. 

Shoitly  will  be  pnblishevl,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  toolscap  8vo.  a  Foem  occasion<*<i 
by  the  Cesaation  of  Puhlic  Mourning 
for  H.  R.  II.  Princess  Charlotte,  toge¬ 
ther  w  ith  Sonnets  and  other  productions. 
By  Mrs.  B.  Hooper. 

In  .t  few  days  will  In;  published,  the 
-\univeisary  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Soc;ely  of  London,  on  Monday 
the  9lh  March,  by  Dr.  I'wins. 

Ill  the  press,  a  new  Volume  on  the 
Diseajits  of  the  Eye.  By  the  late  Mr. 
Ware,  Sve. 

In  the  press,  an  octavo  Volume  of 
iileimons,  Py  the  Rev.  James  Bryce  of 
Calcutta. 

Nos.  III.  and  IV.  of  the  Newr  and  Im- 
provetl  Editiou  of  Stephens’s  Greek  The¬ 
saurus  are  pubhshid.  The  vacancies 
yd  open  have  bc«  n  occasioned  by  the 
decease  of  some  of  the  Subscril»ers.  The 
price,  to  suih  as  were  not  v>n  the  origi¬ 
nal  list,  has  liecii  alrtady  raised  ;  and 
the  Fxiitors,  according  to  the  advtrtise- 
■jcut  to  No.  III.  mean  shortly  to  raise 


it  again.  All  Public  libraries,  in  par¬ 
ti  iiUr,  are  r<  conimtiidud  to  subscribe 
before  the  opportunity  is  Inst,  as  only  a 
sutheient  numtier  of  copies  have  b^u 
prinitil  to  Cover  the  suhK'ription. 

Taiiiy  in  April  will  Im  iHibhsbed 
in  bvo.  a  Ready  Reply  to  an  Iri^b 
Eiujuiry,  or  a  convincing  and  comlu- 
sive  Cuiifutatioii  of  Calviuisni.  To 
which  is  suhjoined,  lerupaideia,  or  the 
true  method  of  teaching  the  Clergy 
of  the  Estahli>hid  Church,  liemg  a 
wholesome  Theological  Cathartic  to 
purge  the  Church  of  tl>e  Pn;destmariaa 
Pestileiict;.  By  a  Cleigynian  of  tli« 
Church  of  England.  The  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  alnne  work  will  consist 
not  only  in  the  ability  with  which  Cal¬ 
vinism  is  refiileri,  blit  in  the  application 
of  particular  given  rules,  which  are  ih 
liistrated  by  the  writings  of  the  best  au- 
thors,  so  as  to  enable  oil  the  young 
CIlivy  to  refute  CalviniNin  tbemselvas. 

An  F.asay  on  the  b«*st  means  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  .Spre.id  of  Divine  Trnili  in 
the  iinenlighleiiid  Villages  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  ByJ.T  horiitou,  Billericoy,  is  la 
the  press. 

Lately  publishrd.  Letters  to  the  He¬ 
brew  Nation.  By  the  right  hon.  tb« 
Earl  of  Crawford  aiul  Lindsey. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.iiKhsay  has  in  the 
press,  a  Volume  of  Sermons  on  variovu 
subjerts. 

Mr.  T.  Ycates  will  shortly  publish 
Indian  Ghureh  Hi.story,  or  Notices  re¬ 
lative  to  the  first  planting  ot  the  Gospel 
ill  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  India.  Com¬ 
piled  chielly  from  the  Syrian  Chronicles, 
with  an  accurate  relation  of  the  brit 
Christian  Diivsions  in  China. — The  work 
will  develo|)e  some  interesting  facts, 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  ecclesiastical 
histiuians  of  Euro{)c. 

The  first  Number  of  a  General  F.rele- 
siastical  Biography,  arranged  chiono* 
logically,  to  form  a  connected  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  will  be  puh^ 
ILshed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1818. 

The  publication  of  the  Rr  genPs  Foii- 
iion  of  the  Latin  Classics  (somewhat  re> 
tarded,  of  late,  by  the  aspect  of  the 
times)  will  henceforward  be  prooecuied 
with  spirit,  industry,  and  perseveranoe. 
I.ivy  and  Sallust  are  now  iii  the  press, 
uiid«  r  the  editorial  iospeclioa  of  Dr.  J. 
Carey,  to  whom  the  public  are  already 
indebted  for  the  Horace,  Catullus,  Ti¬ 
bullus,  Propertius,  Martial,  Cmsar,  Ta¬ 
citus,  and  rtie  second  edition  of  the  Vir¬ 
gil,  with  ibc  Upuacula,  rectnily 
likbed. 


Liht  of  Workn  recently  pabltshcd.  Sl)7 


X)i.  r,irpy  now  in  tho  prrs#,  Um 
Kton  l^trn  illustmtei),  with 

of  the  Rules,  and 
auihoritie>  quoted  froin  the  l^iin  fKictii. 

Mr.  I>u'kin<'»n,  Author  of  u  Practical 
|•''(t«okniou  of  the  Law  n  lattre  to  the 
Oti'u’e  and  Dntie:^  of  a  .1  notice  of  the 
Peaee.  is  about  to  puhli  h  The  Jnstire 
oI  the  last  five  y«ars,  i>itt>iiiiiHl  as  a 
Ci'tppanioii  to  h:s  own  work,  a'  well  as 
those  ot  Ihirn  and  Williams. 

In  the  pres.',  Sixty-live  Sonnets,  with 
prefatory  reuiaiks  on  the  aceurdance  of 
the  Sonnit  with  the  |>ow’ei8  of  the  Kiij.;- 
lish  l.ni|^uagc  ;  and  some  iiiiscellaneous 
poems. 

.Mr.  .lohn  Mathtson,  Master  of  the 
Royal  School,  Maigarct-strcety  Caven* 
dtsh'squaie,  is  about  to  publish  a  new 
System  of  Aiilhriietic,  the  olijeet  of 
which  is  to  iciuler  guieral  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  IK'cimals  to  nicrcaiitilc  purpc»!»(;s, 
and  to  enable  youtb  to  eiimprelu  nd  tlie 
tbeitry  when  they  are  leariiiug  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  .Mciiioirs  of  Uichai  d  Mon  is,  for 
luiuetime  a  private  in  (he  Oxford  Hines, 
and  for  upw  ards  of  40  years  Pastor  of  a 
Bapti.'t  Cliurcb  at  Wtnulrow  .md  Auit'r- 
shaui,  liucivs.  Cotupiltd  by  It.  Ciodwiii, 
Great  MUsMiidcu. 

In  the  press  au  l  nearly  ready.  Con¬ 
siderations  on  the  Impolicy  and  perni¬ 
cious  Teudcney  of  the  piesent  Adininis- 
tratiuiiuf  the  P<>or  Laws  ;  w.th  Sug^es- 
tiuus  fur  iiii|>roving  th<*  Condition  of  the 
Pour.  Hy'  Charles  Jerram,  A.  M.  Viear 
of  Chobhaiii,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

BlOOr..4i*HV. 

Volume  II,  with  Siih- urtte  Portrait's, 

•f  the  .\nnual  HK»i>raphy  and  Obiiuaiy, 
for  181R.  8vti.  I5s. 

Strype’s  Memorials  of  the  Kefram.!- 
fion  of  Ktli^on  under  the  iJeigns  of 
lleury  VIII,  Kilwaid  VI,  and  Mary. 

A  mod  nt'ailv  pnnteil  liditioo  (limit'd 
to  250  i’«*p;es)  with  the  original  Re- 
cord>,  and  a  new  and  full  Index,  7  vol. 
8vo.  51.  5s. 

BOTANY. 

Muacologia  Britaiiuica;  containing  tlie 
Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  li eland 
iytteuuucaliy  arranged  aud  d(;$cribcd 


Justices  of  the. Peace  for  the  county  of 
Surrey. 

Letters  on  the  West  Indus.  Hy 
James  \N  uiker,  ts^j.  iute  ot  B/rhicev 
and  Priii'Mp.d  .Agent  of  the  Cotiunission- 
ers  lor  Crown  Property  in  South  Amc* 
rie.i. 

hi  May,  u  new  tdilion  of  Prcsulciit 
Edwards’s  Life  of  D.ivid  Bralnerd  will 
lie  published,  huiiiisoiuely  printed  iu 
demy  8\o. 

In  the  pii'ss  and  s{>ceddy  will  lie  pub¬ 
lished,  A  'I'riatise  on  the  Covenant  of 
Ciace.  By  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Culi|ulioun, 
lieith. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Gray,  Apothecary  and 
Teacher  of  Botany  and  M.tt(  ria  Metlica, 
has  in  the  pie»s  and  nearly  ready,  a 
Work  intended  to  serve  as  a  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  seviral  PbarniarofiaBias, 
containing  the  Medical  Uses  of  all  such 
i’lants  as  hare  been  hitherto  rxainined, 
and  an  nrrangeiiient  id  them  :  a  Glos¬ 
sary  of  the  I'erins  and  Conta-actions  used 
by  Pliysieiaiis  iu  their  Pre'criptions  : 
usual  Metlical  Eoriiiulie  Arianged  in 
Ciassi's :  Boianieal  Practice  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Ate.  4ce. 

I’iurly  in  the  month  of  April  will  lie 
piiblushid  in  8io.  the  Beauties  of  Since- 
lity,  or  .Sthu  tions  from  various  printed 
S.ruiuns,  by  the  Kjv.  the  Lord  Uisbop 
of  Cht  sier,  Drs.  Kays,  Chalmers,  Coll- 
ytr,  lli  v.  Messr.".  Crowlher,  Wliite,  Al¬ 
ley,  Bowtrbank,  Bartlett,  Asplaiid,  Cuo- 
iiingliaiii,  Fenwick,  &e.  See.  upon  the 
J).  ath  of  H.R  fl.  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  W.ales.  Selected  by  Robert  Huislif 
Esq. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Jaek-u>ii  Hooker,  F.R.S.  A.S.  L  S. 
Ace.  And  riioinas  Faylur.  M.D.  M.K.l.A. 
F.  LS.  5cc.  Illusliated  by  31  Plates. 
8vu.  II.  1  la.  6d. 

CONCNOLOOY. 

Tntlex  Testaccologieiis ;  or,  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Shells,  British  ami  Foreign ; 
arrange  I  ai'cordiiig  to  the  Linnean  Sys¬ 
tem,  with  the  Latin  and  English  Names, 
and  Rr  fereuci.s  to  Ficurt'S  and  Places 
where  found.  By  \V.  Wood,  F.K.S. 
and  L.iS.  Author  of  Zoograpby,  and 
General  Conchology,  Acc,  crown  8vo, 
ys.  boards. 


SM  JLiii  of  n^ork»  recently  publUhed, 

iDOCATion.  Qalrn,  M.  D.  of  ihf  Faculty  of  MeUicine 


The  Firtt  Elcmt'nU  of  Arithmetic  ; 
or,  the  Teacher  and  Scholar’*  Assist¬ 
ant :  practically  arranged  in  Lessunt, 
and  expressly  designed  foi  Classes ; 
comprising  tlie  four  simple  Rules,  siz. 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division,  combined  into  one  Sum, 
and  taught  in  one  Operation,  and  now 
in  Use  at  Christ**  Hospital,  in  'I'welve 
Series.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  In- 
irtnluctory  Rule  of  Numeration  and  No* 
talioo.  By  Oeorge  Keynolds,  Writing- 
master,  Christ’s  Hospital.  13mo,  ^  6^ 
touad. 

riXt  AITS. 

Delineations  of  the  City  of  Pompeii ; 
engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  accurate 
Drawings  made  in  the  year  1817.  By 
Major  Cockbarn  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
Printed  in  folio,  similar  in  size  to  Stew¬ 
art’s  Athens,  the  First  Part  containing 
Sixteen  finished  Plates,  and  Seven  Out¬ 
lines,  41  4s.  Proof  Impressions  61.  6s«  ; 
Proofs  on  India  Paper  (25  Copies  only) 
61.  8*.  ^  completed  in  Four 

Psrts. 

uuioat. 

An  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  Prance,  from  the  year  1808 
to  1814  inclusive  i  illustrated  by  Plates. 
By  lieut  Col.  J.  T.  Jones,  Royal  £n- 
fincers.  8vo.  15s.  boards. 

MSDICAL. 

Obae nrations  on  Phagedsina  Oangrse- 
nosa.  By  A.  Home  Blackadder.  8vo. 

ObservatitMis  on  the  Cure  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  the  Cimtagiuus  Fever  now  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  and 
ita  Environs;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  the  specific  Poi¬ 
son  producing  the  various  forms  of 
this  Disease ;  the  Means  necessary  for 
preventing  the  Formation,  as  well  as  ar¬ 
resting  the  Progress  of  the  Contagion, 
with  the  best  Chemical  Piocesses  for 
that  purpose.  By  J.  Yule,  M  D.  F.R.S. 
Fd.  MenibiT  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Ph3rsician*,  and  one  of  the  Physicians 
to  the  Public  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh. 

Memoirs  and  Reports  on  the  Efficacy 
of  Sulphurous  fumigation  in  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Joints, 
and  OlaiKlular  System,  Chrome  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Gout,  Paralytic  Affections,  8cc. 
I(C.  From  the  French,  (Published  by 
Order  of  that  GoTcromeul,)  of  J.  C. 


of  Pahs  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  ikt 
Medical  Society  of  Toulouse,  Uc,  \U 
lu'trated  with  several  coloured  Engrav¬ 
ings,  a  Plan  and  Description  of  an 
Apparatus  for  applying  the  Gat,  111 
Cases,  and  Oipions  Observations.  By 
Rees  Price,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col* 
lege  of  Surge<jiis,  London. 

MISCKLLANIOVS. 

The  Music,  or  Meloily  and  Rhythmos 
of  Language.  By  James  Chapman,  8rrv 
Part  VII  of  Green’s  Universal  Herbal. 
Part  IX  of  Aspin’s  Universal  History. 
The  Horse  Owner’s  Guide.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Smith.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  Distressed  Seamen  ;  coff(aiiiin| 
the  Outline  of  an  Effectual  Plan  for 
that  Purpose  ;  also  a  List  (»f  Errors  in 
the  present  Nautical  Almanacks,  Ice. 
By  the  Merchant’s  Seaman’s  Fiicnd. 

All  Essay  on  some  subjects  connected 
with  Taste.  By  Sir  G.  Stewart  Macken¬ 
zie,  Bart.  F.R,S.  8vo.  8s. 

Benignity  ;  or,  the  Ways  of  Happi- 
ness.  A  i^riuus  Novel,  selected  (witk 
additional  Convcisatipns)  from  the  Works 
of  Henry  Brooke,  Esq.  By  a  Lady. 
12mo.  5s. 

Ia>tters  from  Hornce  Walpole  to 
George  Montague,  Esq.  from  the  Year 
1736  to  the  Year  1770;  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Originals,  in  the  Posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Editor.  (Uniform  with  Lord 
Orford’ii  former  Works.)  Royal  4U). 
81.  8s.  Imperial  Paper,  31. 

An  Essay  on  the  Mysteries  of  Rleasn; 
by  M.  Ouvaruff,  Connwilor  of  State  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Km(>eror  of 
Ruuia,  Icc.  Ice.  Translated  from  the 
French.  By  J.  D.  Price;  withObservs- 
tiuns  by  J.  Christie.  8vo.  1  Os.  6d. 

rozrav. 

The  Vision  ;  or  Hell,  Purgatory,  tod 
Paradise,  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  A.M.  J 
vols.  38*s,  18i.  boardik 

Beppo;  a  Venetian  Story.  8vo.3s.6d. 
Religio  Clerici ;  a  Churchman’s  Epie- 
tle.  8vo.  5s. 

Tobias ;  a  Dramatic  Poem,  with  other 
Pieces.  By  James  Jacobson,  Esq.  f.csp. 
8vo.  5s. 

Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  to  tb* 
Dead  Sea ;  Death  on  the  Pala  Horse; 
and  other  Pot  ms.  8vo.  5f. 

Proems  written  by  Somebody,  niort 
respectfully  dedicated  to  Nobody,  and 
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Lut  of  }Vork$  recently  pnblUked. 


for  Erery  Bixly  who  can  read.t 
Publi'ht^l  at  the  Request  of  several  Per¬ 
sons  uf  Distinction,  fcap.  8ro.  3^.  6il. 

Poems.  By  Arthur  Brooke,  tsq.  of 
Canteibnry.  t.cap.  8vo. 

Afrnes;  a  Poem,  in  Four  Part*.  «y 
Xhi'm  ks  Urowne,  M  D.  Prolesvor  of  Mo¬ 
ral  Pn.losophy  ill  the  Dui^ersity  of 
Ediiilmijrh.  f.»*Kp  8 VO.  7s. 

Fol  ,  or  P»)ems  Or‘jiC  nal  «nd 
Trsiisl.iteil.  By  l.eigh  Hunt,  f.cjp. 
Bro.  8». 

Iminanncf  ;  a  Po»*ni  finiiuleJ  on  the 
insrii‘*«l  Records,  t.c.ip.  8vo.  7s.  6.1. 

Khudixirfphiie ;  or  the  I'htssaiian 
SpdI.  A  P-  ein.  f.r.ip.  Bvo.  7s. 

Thought*  on  llrippiness  ;  a  Poerp, 
Bv  the  Rfv.  Francis  Hoiiifrav,  A.M. 
B<ctor  of  l.xnvayei'  K  i^edd.ne,  Mon- 
mouth.  Bvo*  8&. 

The  Dragon  Knight ;  .n  Poem,  in 
TsfiUe  (-anto*.  Kv  Sir  Jaiiiws  Bland 
Burgess,  Rart.  8vo,  12s. 

Adarte ;  a  Sicilian  Talc,  with  other 
Poems.  7s. 

rOLtTlCAL. 

A  Treatise  n|K>n  the  Poor  laiwt, 
with  8  View  to  che  Measures  likely  to 
be  propoMsi  in  Parliament,  for  their 
Amendment.  By  I'komas  Peregrine 
Courtriiay,  F.>q.  one  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  appotnted 
for  the  Consideratloa  of  that  Subject. 
Bvo. 

A  View  of  the  Present  Increase  of  the 
.'Have  Tra<le,  the  Cause  of  that  lacrease, 
and  kiuggestMig  a  Mode  for  effecting  its 
total  Annihilation  ;  with  Ob  ervations 
00  the  African  Institution  and  Edinburgh 
Re\iew,  ami  u|>on  the  Sfiecches  of 
liensrs.  Wiitterforce  and  Bnmghani,  de- 
liverfsl  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July 
<),  1817. — Also,  a  Plan  submitted  for 
civilizing  Afr:ca  and  introducing  Free 
l.vb«»urer*  into  our  Colonies  in  the  West 
Imhes.  By  Robert  Thorpe,  F.sq.  LL.D. 
Ute  Ch.ef  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone, 
■nd  Judge  of  the  Vice  .Admiralty  Court 
in  that  Colony.  8vu.  As.  6d.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Mivry 
•re  Produced  or  Prevented  by  our  Pre- 
seat  System  of  Prison  Discipline  ;  illus* 
tr.tted  by  Descriptions  of  the  Borough 
Compter,  l  othiil-helds,  the  Gaols  at  St. 
Albans  and  Guiliord,  the  Gaol  at  Bury, 
the  MHisoii  de  Force  at  Ghent,  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Prison,  the  Penitentiary  '  at 
Millbank.  and  the  Prorct'dings  ot  the 
Ladies  Committee  at  Newgate.  By 
Thomas  FoweM  Hnxton.  8vo.  5*.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  imo  the  Question,  wbc- 
^er  the  Freeholders  of  the  Town  and 


County  of  Newcastle-«ipon*Tync,  are 
entitled  to  Vote  for  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  County  of  North  umivriand? 
By  John  Trotter  Brocketi.  Bvo.  2*. 

TMtOtOOT. 

A  Sermon  preached  befoi-e  the  Presi- 
dent,  the  Vice-prCiideats,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  City  of  Lon  I  n  National 
Schuo’s,  at  tlie  P.irisli  'Churen  of  St. 
Cile'i,  Cripplcg.ite,  on  .StUiday,  lAih  of 
Frtlr.iary,  1813.  By  the  Rev  Jr>siah 
riiornas,  M.A.  Archdea»-oii  4^f  0»th.  la. 

A  l/'tt'  r  to  the  Rev,  D.  Wilson,  A.M. 
Mniistfr  of  St.  .fo'in*>  Chapel,  R.^liord- 
Row,  London  ;  in  I<  pi  •  to  his  Defence 
of  the  t’hur.  h  .Mii»*ionary  Soc  ety;  and  in 
Viiullcat  Oil  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Bat)i,  agaiii'it  the  Onsures  contained 
in  that  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Wh  tehe  id,  A..M.  Vicar  of  Twiver- 
ton,  near  Btth,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Worceitci  College,  Oxford.  U.  or  9s. 
a  dttzen. 

Obw*nntions  on  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson's 
Defence  of  the  Chn*ch  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  acainsi  the  Objections  of  the  Rev, 
Josiah  Thomas,  Ai  chdcacon  of  Bath.  1  s. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  WI’miii's  Defence  of 
the  Church  Mis*>ioiiary  Society.  Is.  6d. 

niiree  Points  of  Imputation  against 
the  Clergy,  considered  and  refuted  t  in 
Reference  to  the  Protest  of  the  Rev, 
Archdeacon  Thomas,  against  thC  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  By  Philalethet.  Is. 

Observations  on  the  lati;  Protest  of 
the  Rev  the  Archdeacon  of  Rath ;  and 
the  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  by  tfie  Kev  Daniel  Wilson, 
M.A.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gordon  PleeSy 
Vicar  of  Cresting,  and  Curate  of  Riveo- 
hall,  Essex.  Is. 

The  Church  her  own  Enemy  ;  Letters 
to  a  Friend  on  the  late  Attack  of  the 
Archdf!acoii  of  Bath  upon  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  2a.  6<L 

Th*;  PioteMant  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Cenltiry  briefly  celebrated, 
as  a  Motive  to  National  Gratitude. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  De  Coetlogun,  A.M. 
Rector  of  Oodstonc,  Surrey,  With  a 
Full-length  Porira  t  of  Martin  Luther. 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Indian  Pilgrim  ;  or,  the  Progress 
of  the  Pilgrim  Nazaieenee,  formerly 
called  Guenah  Punst,  or  the  Slave  of 
S  n,  from  Hie  City  of  the  Wrath  of  God 
to  the  City  of  Mount  Zion.  By  Mrs. 
Sherwood.  12mo.  4s.  boards. 
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L%A  of  IVorki  recently  publUhed, 


The  Scriptural  Unity  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  lUukCra'ed  anti  rt?coiniii«:nile<l;  a 
Sermon,  l*n*achctJ  in  0»ilegK-fttrret  Cha¬ 
pel,  KtJiubtirgh,  on  the  KvtQ.iiic  of  TliHrt- 
day  the  bill  of  May*  1hl7,  oit  occa^iun 
of  the  Filth  Anau«il  Mtetmg  of  the  C«>ii* 
greitaliojiai  Cn<uit  of  Scotland,  liy  Kulph 
WatflUw.  111.  Sil. 

A  Strmon  on  ttic  Advances  in  Knotv* 
led^c.  Ftet-doni,  rih!  Morals  from  the 
Ki'furiiiation  to  the  Prcscitt  Tiiues. 
Piea**he<l  to  Yonng  Ftoiile  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing  IliMiHe  in  Moiika*  ii‘Stri‘«t,  on  the 
4th  of  Jan.  lb  lb.  ily  J.  Lindt'>av. 
D.l).  &,c. 

A  CiMicordancc  to  the  Holy  Bible  ;  to 
which  i<i  added  a  GeoitraphiCal  Index, 
With  the  Calendar  and  Tahieof  la'Saoini, 
designed  to  accoinpany  any  Quarto  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  adapted  to  the 
Maps  and  Note«  of  the  Faiiidy  Bthh‘, 
piiblishrsi  uiidtr  the  Direction  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  rroutoiing  Chn-tian  Knowledge. 
Faliled  by  .l.inie&  \V.  BelUiuy,  M.A. 
Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St. 
Mary,  Abchurch,  and  .St.  Lawrence, 
1‘onntnry,  and  Prel>endary  of  St.  Paul’b. 
4ti>,  4s.  M  wed,  royal  papt  r  'is. 

Juvenilia,  or  .Spceiiuens  of  the  Early 
Eflorts  as  a  Ihracher  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Buck  ;  to  which  are  subjoin(*d 
Miserllant'oiis  Remarks,  and  an  Obitu¬ 
ary  of  bis  Dane  liter.  IfUlited  by  John 
Styles,  D.  D.  l2iuo. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  J.  Kinghorn; 
being  a  further  Vindication  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Free  CoininuDion.  Bv  Robert 
Hall,  A.  M.  8vo.  7s. 

The  Second  F.dition  of  Dr.  RylandS 
Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev,  A.  Fuller. 
l‘2mo.  fis.  fine  7s. 

The  Melancholy  and  Awful  Death  of 
Lawrence  Dniidas,  an  Under  Gra¬ 
duate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
with  an  Addnas  to  the  Younger  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University,  on  the  evil  effects 
of  Drunkenness  and  Fornication.  By 
the  Rev.  F,  H.  MaU'rly.  M.A.  Cltester- 
ton.  Is. 

Nonconformity;  a  Sermon.  By  Mark 
Wilks,  0$, 


TaAf  BLt. 

The  Narrative  of  an  Fjtpedltlon  to  ex. 
plorc  the  Ri*er  Zaire,  usually  railed  the 
Congo,  in  South  A^ric.i,  in  1816,  under 
Ih.J  Direction  of  C.apL  J.  K.  Tuckey, 
K.N.  Piihlished  by  Per  mission  of  tha 
Lordi  Coiiitnissioiieis  ot  the  Aihu  ralty. 
4V’ltli  Fourtei  n  Plates.  4to.  21.  2s.  IkIs. 

'PraxeU  through  some  Paits  o'  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland,  Moldavia,  am!  Tin  key. 
By  Au.ini  Nea'e,  M.D.  Lite  Ph\>iciao 
to  the  Kriti-h  F.nibasay  at  Coiotuiitin«>. 
pie,  and  Piiy»ician  to  the  Forces.  F.io- 
vericulotm  d  Plates.  4tu.  21.  2s. 

Observaiioiis,  Mo  «l.  I.iieiary,  and 
Antiquarian,  made duriui^  a  Tour  through 
the  Whole  of  the  Pyiei  iiTiS,  Fratne, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  .itid  tlie  Neihi  rland«| 
in  the  Year;.  Ibi4aiiil  By  John 

Millord,  Jiiuior,  late  ol  St.  Johi/s Col¬ 
lege,  Catiibrdge.  2  vols,  8vo.  II  U. 

7’*  c  Personal  Narrative  ol  M.  D« 
Iliiuilioidl's  'fravela  to  the  FqmiKictal 
Regmos  of  the  New  Cont>oeiii,  during 
the  Years  179W — 18(4  Tpni'laled  by 
Helen  M.iria  Wilhaiiis,  under  t lie  iiiime- 
diate  ins|>f!Ction  of  the  Author.  'Hit 
I’hiril  Voluire.  11.  Is, 

A  Cruise ;  or  7’hrec  Months  on  tk« 
Conti.ient.  By  a  Naval  Odicer.  8vo.  Ri. 

Notes  nn  a  Journey  in  America,  irooi 
the  Oiast  i>f  Virginia  to  the  Territory  of 
Illinois.  By  Morns  Birkbeck.  8vo.  6a 

Travels  above  the  Cataracts  of  Egypt* 
and  in  Nubia.  By  Thomas  Legh.  M.P. 
A  new  eriition,  in  8vo,  with  Ten  Plates, 
not  in  the  Qii.irto  Edition,  12s.  bdw 
The  Ten  Plates  may  be  had  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  4to.  3s.  6rl. 

Mr.  Ellis's,  Journal  of  the  Pioceediugi 
of  the  late  Embassy  to  China.  A  u«t 
Edition.  2  vols.  8vo  II.  Is.  bds. 

An  Account  of  the  Captivity  of  Capt 
Robert  Knox,  and  other  Engli>hmeD,  ia 
the  Island  of  Ceylon ;  Written  by  Himself, 
and  fust  printed  in  1681.  To  which  ii 
prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  the  Geogtaphr, 
&c.  of  Ceylon,  brought  down  to  the 
Year  1816.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAirr  NU.MBER. 

Rage  252,  last  line,  for  magnanimons  read  unambiguous. 

■  260,  lines  16,  17, /or  of  read  or. 

“  263,  lines  22^  23,  invert  the  position  of  the  xeords  cubes  end  sqoarei. 


